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A List of the Lighthouses and Light- Vessels on the Coasts of Great Britain^ ^c, included 
in the North Sea, with the Pages where, in the following Work, they will be found in 
general more fuUy described* 

NORE LIGHT- VESSEL is situated at the e:5tremity of the Nore Sand, and exhibits one 
light, of great brilliancy, at night, and a red ball by day, serving to show the entrances to the 
Thames and Medway. Page 2. 

• MOUSE LIGHT- VESSEL is placed near the west end of the Mouse Sand, in 5 fathoms, 
and shows one bright light. In entering the Swin, it is to be left on the starboard hand. 
Page 5. 

MAPLIN LIGHTHOUSE is erected on piles, near to the spit of the Maplin Sand, where 
the Sheers beacon formerly stood; and shows a single red light, which must always be left to 
the northward. Page 6. 

SWIN MIDDLE LIGHT- VESSEL is moored in 4 fathoms, off the we^m end of the 
Swin Middle, and exhibits a revolving light. It is intended to direct vessels tmough the Swin, 
and is to be left on the east side. Page 6. 

SUNK LIGHT- VESSEL lies off the eastern end of the Sunk Sand, and is intended to be 
a guide into and out of the King's Channel and Harwich. It exhibits one light only, and is 
to be left on the west side. Page 6. 

SHIPWASH LIGHT- VESSEL is moored in 9 fathoms, off the N.E. end of the Shipwash 
Sand, to direct vessels through the Shipway Channel. Page 7. 

CORK LEDGE LIGHT- VESSEL, off Harwich, is moored in 4j fathoms at low water, 
spring-tides, and shows a bright revolving light; and is intended as a guide for ships bound 
into Harwich harbour. Pago 7. 

HARWICH LIGHTHOUSES are two; the highest is of gray brick, 60 feet above the level 
of h^h water; the lower is white, and 27 feet only. Both show fixed lights, and when in a 
line, bear N.W. by N. Pages 12 to 15. 

ORFORDNESS LIGHTHOUSES are two, the one higher than the other, and bearing 
fixed lights. They stand upon the beach at Orfordness, and bear, when in a line, N.E. by 
E, i E. and S. W. by W. ^ W. These serve to lead vessels clear of the Knapes, and through the 
inner channel, to Orfordness and Hollesley Bay, &c. Pages 11, 13, 17. 

PAKEFIELD LIGHTHOUSE is erected near Pakefield, with a red fixed light, elevated 
68 feet above the level of the sea. This light is intended to lead between the Barnard and 
Newcome Sands, into Lowestoff South Roads. Page 19. 

LOWESTOFF LIGHTHOUSES are two; an inner higher light, and an outer lower light, 
of g^eat utility in making the land, and guiding vessels into the Ix)we8toff South Roads. They 
are both fixed lights; and the lanterns are elevated 119 and 38 feet above the level of the sea. 
Page 19. 

STANFORD LIGHT- VESSEL exhibits two lights, placed horizontally. This vessel has 
been removed from her former situation, and is now moored at the north end of the Newcome 
Sand, in a situation to lead vessels up from Yarmouth Roads, and to mark the eastern side of 
the northern entrance of the channel through Lowestoff South Roads. The Stanford Passage 
having become again navigable, the light is moored in such a situation as to serve for a guide 
through the new channel. Page 20. 

• ST. NICHOLAS LIGHT- VESSEL lies in 6 fathoms, near the south end of St. Nicholas 
Sand; and now serves as a guide for both the Hewett and the St. Nicholas Channel, and exhi- 
bits one bright light. Page 21. 

The GALLOPER LIGHT- VESSEL rides near the southern end of the Galloper Sand, 
and is a guide to clear that sand and the Kentish Knock, &c. It bears two lights, placed 
horizonti^y on two separate masts. Page 24. 

KENTISH KNOCK LIGHT- VESSEL is moored on the east side of the sand. The light 
is exhibited from a single lantern, and revolves, at an elevation of 38 feet above the level of 
the sea. Page 25. 

The GOODWIN LIGHT-VESSEL lies off the North Sand Head, and exhibits three lights, 
forming an erect triangle, the middle light being most elevated. They are intended to lead 
dear of the north end of the Goodwin and into the Downs. Page 25, 

NORTH FORELAND LIGHT is fixed, and situateei u^oiv \\i^ ^«t^^ai^^5sA\ Xs^ssoS^ft. 
to direct vessels, coming from seaward, into th^ DoYixviSt ox "NUs^gBAA'B«».^'^ 

[NOBTH SjSA,] O- 



vi LIST OF LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHT- VESSELS. 

The GULL STREAM LIGHT- VESSEL having two lights, placed horizontally, lies oft 
the Trinity Swashway, and about J of a mile from the Goodwin. Its intention is to guide 
ships through the Gull Stream. 

NEWARP LIGHT- VESSEL lies off the north extremity of the Newarp Sand, and has 
throe lights, the middle being the highest. Its principal utility is to direct ships into the Ha^- 
borough and Cockle Gats. Page 28. 

COCKLE GAT LIGHT- VESSEL.— A floating light-vessel has been moored on the east- 
ern side of the Cockle Gat, showing a bright revolving light, and moored in 7 fathoms at low 
water, spring-tides; and is intended as a guide to vessels proceeding through the Cockle Gat 
in the night. Page 2». 

WINTERTON LIGHTHOUSE stands on the beach, and bears a fixed light; intended as 
a direction for the Cockle Gat and northern entrance to Yarmouth Roads. Page 29. 

HASBOROUGH LIGHT- VESSEL exhibits two lanterns, with fixed lights, raised on 
separate masts, 37 feet high, and is moored off the northern extremity of the Hasborough Sand, 
in 13^ fathoms at low water, spring-tides, with the words, ** Hasbro* Light," painted on its 
sides. Page 30. 

HASBOROUGH LIGHTHCJUSES are two separate towers, one higher than the other, 
both having fixed lights, used in sailing in or out of Hasborough Gat, the leading mark being 
the two lights in one, bearing N.W. i W. Page 32. 

CROMER, or FOULNESS LIGHTHOUSE.— This has a revolving light, exhibiting a 
bright flash every 2 minutes. Page 33. 

LEMAN and OWER LIGHT- VESSEL is placed between the Leman and Owcr Sands, 
exhibiting two lights from lanterns placed on separate masts, the foremost of which revolves, 
while the aftermost is fixed. These are intended only as waminc lights, in order to prevent 
vessels from approaching near these dangerous sands. A gun wiB also be fired from the light- 
vessel when any vessels are observed standing into danger; and during the day, a ball will be 
hoisted oi^ the mizen-mast, in addition to the one on the foremast. Page 35. 

DUDGEON LIGHT- VESSEL.— This vessel rides on the western side of the Dudgeon 
Bank, and exhibits one light. Page 37. 

WELLS HARBOUR has small beacon-lights. Page 40. 

HUNSTON, or HUNSTANTON LIGHTHOUSE, exhibite a fixed light, and stands on 
thfi beach at the entrance of Lynn Deeps, into which it is a guide. This light will appear of a 
bright red colour when between the bearing of E.S.E. and S.E. by E., in the direction of the 
shoal, called the Roaring Middle. Pages 41, 45. 

LYNN REGIS has two small harbour lights, of use to the pilots, showing the proper time 
for vessels to enter or depart from the harbour. There are also two tide-lights for the Wia- 
BEACH Channsl, ouc ou coch jetty-head, at the entrance of the new cut. Page 41. 

LYNN WELL LIGHT- VESSEL is mooi^ in 22j fathoms, and lies off the Hook of the 
Long Sand, carrying two lights, from separate lanterns, of equal heights. Page 41. 

SPURN LIGHT- VESSEL lies off the entrance of the River Humbcr, and exhibits one 
revolving light, appeaoring every \ minute by night, and a red flag by day. A gong is kept 
mounding during dark and foggy weather. Page 48. 

SPURN LIGHTHOUSES.— These are two, erected on the Spurn Head, bearing fixed 
lights, visible at a considerable distance. They are intended to direct ships into the Humber; 
and when in a line, bear N.W. J N. Page 48. 

BULL SAND LIGHT- VESSEL is moored off the S.E. end of the Bull Sand, in 4^ fathoms 
at low water, about 1^ mile from the Spurn Point; and shows a bright light from a single 
lantern. Page 49. 

KILUNGHOLME and PAULL LIGHTS.— Two lighthouses have lately been erected 
near the shore at Killingholme, showing two fixed lights, bearing from each other N.W. :JN. 
and S.E. iS. ; when brought in one, they lead vessels up the Humber. A fixed light is also 
shown at Panll; and a light-vessel, moored in 5 fathoms, on the south side of the Hebbles 
Qiannel, showing a fixed red light, and a red flag in the day-time. Page 50. 

PLAMBOROUGH HEAD LIGHTHOUSE is erected within 400 yards of its extreme 
point. It is a revolving light, with three faces, one of which is red, and exhibits a face every 
2 minutes. Page 55. 

SCARBOROUGH LIGHTHOUSE is erected upon the pier, and is lighted from half-flood 
to half-ebb, being a tide-light only. There is also a tide-light shown at the new harbour. 
Page 56. 

WHITBY HARBOUR.— There is a fixed light shown upon the western pier, on the star- 
board side of Whitby Harbour. It is a tide-light; and only eadiibited while there are 8 feet 
mtuer over the har^ Tag^ W. 



LIST OP LmHTHOtrsES AND LIGHT-VESSELS'. vii 

RIVER TEES. — ^Two towers have been erected a short distance from Seaton Carew. Th© 
north-western tower shows a bright fixed light, and the south-eastern one a fixed red light ; these, 
when broi^t in a line, clear the Salt Scar Rocks, and other dangers. Upon Bran Sand are 
two towers; the high, or soathom one, showing a bright fixed light, and the lower, or outer 
one, a fixed red li^t. A light-vessel has also been moored in the river, near where the fifth 
buoy has hitherto kid, from which a bright light will be seen in all directions. Page 60. 

HARTLEPOOL. — ^A lighthouse has been erected on the pier, exhibiting a red light, and 
is lit eveiT evening from sun-set to day-break. A red fiag is hoisted at half-fiood, and con- 
tinned till half-ebb. In addition to the red light, is one of a white colour below it; and two 
red lights are placed upon the dock walls, serving as a guide into the harbour. Page 60. 

SEAHAM LIGHTHOUSE shows a fixed bright light, 100 feet above the meati level of the 
sea; and a lower lantern, showing a red revolving light, ^ a minute visible, and ^ a tninute 
invisible, at all points where the top light is seen. It is 54 feet above the level of the sea. 
This light is easily distinguished from all other lights on this part of the coast. Page 61'. 

SUNDERLAND LIGHTHOUSE stands on the North Pier-Head, and is 64 feet high, 
bearing a bright fixed light, and 18 feet below it, another h'ght, coloured red. There is also a 
tide-li^t on the South Pier, serving to show when there axe 1 feet wiLter over the bar; and in 
the day-time, a flag is hoisted on the North Pier for the same purpose. Page 61. 

NORTH SHIELDS. — ^Here are two lighthouses, bearing bright fixed lights, which, when 
brought in a line, lead directly over the l»r. Page 62. 

TYNEMOUTH CASTLE LIGHT revolver, and shows a bright light every minute. 
Page 62. 

BLYTHE HARBOUR has a fixed harbour light on the port or liurboard side of the entrance, 
exhibited while there are 8 feet watier over the bai*. Page 63i 

COQUET ISLAND LIGItTHOUSE,— The lighthouse on Coquet Island exhibits a bright 
fixed light, of great power, and which will be visible from N. by E, J E. to S. by W. J W. A 
light ofinferior power will also be shown landward, in all directions. Page 63. 

FARN ISLAND LIGHT revolves, and shows the full.face of the reflector every Jminute. 
There' is also another and lower lighthouse on the Fam Island, standing near its N.W. part. 
These lights bear S.by B. ^ E. and N. by W. i W. from each other. Page 69. 

STAPLES, or LONGSTONE LIGHTHOUSE is situated on the Longstone, exhibiting 
a revolving light, and, like the high lighthouse on the Fam, shows the full face of the reflector 
every J minute. Page 69; 

BERWICK LIGHTHOUSE is erected upon the pier-head, and shows two fixed lights; 
the higher light is white, and exhibited throudiout the night; the other is a red light, and only 
esdiibited while there are 10 feet water over the bar; Page 77. 

EYEMOUTH HARBOUR LIGHTS are erected forthebenefit of the fishermen frequenting 
the Port of Eyemouth during the herring season. The brightest of the two lights Is about 
26 feet from the ground, and is seen at a distance of more than 6 miles. The smaller light is 
placed on the pier-head, and afibrds a leading mark, when the lights are brought in one line, 
for the best passage into Eyemouth Bay. Page 79. 

MAY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE exhibits a M^ht fixed light from lamps, with reflectors. 
It forms a very conspicuous object, and serves to pomt out the entrance to the Frith of Forth. 
Page 82. 

ISLE OF MAY LEADINGUGHT.— This light is fixed, and of the natural appearance; 
and is placed on a tower, about 130 feet below the level of the present light, and N.E. by N. of it. 
When in one line, seen distinctly one above the other, they bear S.W. by S. i S. and N.E. 
by N. :J N.; and lead i a mile eastward of the North Carr Rock. The lights must, on no' 
account, be opened to the westward. Page 82; 

INCH KEITH LIGHTHOUSE shows a revolvmg light, jMPodndng bright flashes once 
every minute, then gradually lessening its brilliancy, until it nearly disappears, but not totally, 
when within 4 or 5 miles; thus it cannot be mistaken for any other light on this coast, and is 
particularly calculated to assist the mariner in navigating the channels to and from Leith 
Koad8,&c. Page 82. 

L£ITH has two harbour-liffhts, shown while there are 9 feet water over the bar. The old 
one exliibits a bright fixed light, 10 feet above the level of high water; and one of a red colour, 
placed at the end of the pier. Page 84. 

NEW HA^VEN has a small fixed light of a red colour, intended principally for tha u&^ <i< 
the passage boats. Page 84. 

QUBENSFERRY has a fixed light for the xm of ^^ fcttiA«^\»* 1^«^^^^^' 
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KINGHORN has a bright fixed light, shown while there are 8 feet water in the harbour. 
Page 85. 

BURNT ISLAND has a similar light, which is lighted througliont the night. Page 85. 

BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE.— The light is 115 feet from the level of the sea at low 
water, and made to rerolve horizontally, completing its revolution in the space of 2 minutes, 
and showing a red and a bright light alternately. A beU is sounded by machiner}' every 
^ minute in foggy weather, to warn mariners of their approaching danger. Page 90. 

. BUTTON NESS LIGHTHOUSES both show bright fixed lights, and are situated upon 
the northern shore of the River Tay, and lead to the fairway buoy. There are also two tide- 
lights at South F/erry Ness; a red light on the east pier, and a bright light on the middle pier 
at Dundee; also a fixed light at the Craig Pier, for the u^ of the ferry-boats; and at Newport 
^e two. lights. Page 91. 

ARBROATH h<is a small red light, placed on the starboard side of the entrance, for the 
pilots of the piace. Page 92. 

MONTROSE LIGHTS.— These are harbour lights of a red colour, and when brought in 
one, bear nearly W.N.W. Page 94. 

STONEHAVEN.— Two fixed, lights on the pier, 20 feet above high-water mark. The sea- 
ward, or lower light, ^bright; the findward, or upper light, red, N.W. jW. and S.E. } B. 
Page 94. 

GIRDLENESS has a lighthouse, exhibiting two bright fixed lights, one above the other-, 
but, at a distance, they appear as one, oif an elongated form. Page 95. 

ABERDEEN has a fixed tide-light placed on the north pier-head, while there are 9 feet 
water over the bar. Page 95. 

LIGHTS OF ABERDEEN HARROUB.— The two leading lights, established for the 
safer guidance of vessels entering this port, ^e exhibited from sun-set to sun-rise, and have no 
reference whatever to the state of the tides. The lights are of a brilliant red colour, one above 
the other, and are elevated, the one about 30 feet, and the other about 47 feet, respectively, 
above high water spring-tides, visible, in clear weather, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles. When 
seen in a line W. by S. :J^ S., nearly, if the depth of water permits, vessels may run for the har- 
bour with safety. Page 95. 

BUCHAN NESS has a lighthouse, 130 feet above the level of the sea, showing a bright 
flashing or twinkling light every 5 seconds. Page 98. 

KINNAIRD*S HEAD LIGHTHOUSE bears a bright fixed light, and may be seen, in 
clear weather, 5 leagues off. Page 100. 

CRAIGHEAD LIGHTHOUSE.— The new lighthouse on Craighead exhibits a revolving 
light, 160 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen a considerable distance along the 
coast. From W. by N. iN. to S.E. by E. J E. the light is of a natural appearance; but from 
S.E. by E. J E. to S.E. J S. it will be coloured red, and revolves once a minute. Page 100. 

CROMARTY POINT LIGHTHOUSE.— This is a fixed red light, open from W.N.W. 
round to S.E. by E. ^ S. in a northerly direction; visible, in clear weather, 9 miles. Page 100. 

CHANONRY POINT LIGHT is situated at the entrance of the Frith, leading to Inver- 
ness and the Caledonian Canal. This is a fixed light, of the natural colour, open from W. i N. 
to N. by E., in a southerly direction. Page 101. 

TARBET NESS has a lighthouse, showing a revolving or intermittent light, visible 5 or 
6 leagues. Page 102. 

PENTLAND SKERRIES LIGHTS.— There are two lighthouses erected upon the Great 
Skerry, bearing firom each other N.N.E. and S.S.W., and point out the entrance to Pentland 
Frith. These both show fixed lights. Page 105. 

DUNNET HEAD LIGHTHOUSE has its lantern elevated 346 feet above the level of the 
sea. It shows a fixed light, and may be seen 8 leagues ofi" in clear weather. Page 105. 

CAPE WRATH LIGHTHOUSE bears a revolving light, elevated 400 feet above the level 
of the sea, showing^a bright and red light iltemately. Page 106. 

START POINT- LIGHTHOUSE, on the Isle of Sanda, one of the Orkneys, exhibits a 
bright revolving light, distinguished from all others by its being seen during 1 minute, and 
disappearing the next. Page 107. 

KIRKWALL. — A fixed light on the pier-head, in latitude 59° O' north, and longitude 
2° 58' west; shown all night from August to April. Page 108. 

SUMBURGH HEAD LIGHTHOUSE stands on the S.E. part of the Shetlandg, elevated 
300 feet above the level of the sea, and shows a fixed light, visible 6 or 7 leajmes in fair ' 
her. Page 114. ^ 
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Lighthouses and Light- Vessels on the Coasts of France^ Holland^ Germany^ and Norway* 

GRISNEZ LIGHTHOUSE is erected on the Cape, exhibiting a rerolving light of the first 
order, every 30 seconds; and may be seen, in clear weather, 8 leagues. Page 129. 

CALAIS has a lighthouse, which shows a bright revolving light, and makes its circuit in 
1 J minute. There is also a tide-light on Fort Rouge. 

The western jetty-head of Calais Harbour has been recently extended 269 yards, and a small 
fixed light is now exhibited thereon, visible at 3 miles distance; but, in bad weather, it may be 
impossible to approach the extreme end of the jetty, and, in that case, it will not be lighted. 

This light was first lighted and extinguished at the same as the tide-light on Fort Rouge; 
but since the Ist of May, 1842, it was to continue all night. Page 129. 

GRAVELINES.— A fixed light, in latitude 51<> (V 18'' north, and longitude 2° 6' 48" east 
to the eastward of the pier-head, at the entrance of the harbour. The building is 83 feet, and 
the height of the light 95 feet, visible 5 leagues. There are also 2 tide-lights. Page 130. 

DUNKIRK has a revolving light on the head of the pier, between the harbour and Fort 
Riflban, and 1530 yards in a N.W. direction from Heuguenar Tower. The light is 193 feet 
above the level of the sea, and visible 6 leagues in clear weather; and also a tide-light placed 
upon the western jetty-head. Page 131. 

NIEUPORT has a beacon, castle, and a lighthouse; also a tide-light, lighted only when the 
tide allows vessels to enter. Page 131. 

OSTEND has a high lighthouse, showing a fixed light, situated near the end of the western 
jetty, 80 feet above high water mark; and also 2 tide-lights, placed on the eastern jetty. 
Page 131. 

BLANKENBURG LIGHT is fixed 30 feet high; is shown from sun-set to sun-rise. 
Page 143. 

HEYST LIGHT is a fixed red light, established on the sand-hilU to the northward of the 
town. The light is elevated 48 feet above the level of high Water, visible from seaward between 
the bearings of east, round rto W. by S. Page 143. 

Lights on the Coast qf Holland* 

FLUSHING LIGHT. — ^A fixed lenticulaf lamp-light, of the fourth size, placed on a wooden 
eminence on the west harbour bulwark, 49 feet above high water mark; is visible 10 or 12 miles 
from E.S.E., round south, to N. by W. Page 144. 

WEST KAPELLE COAST LIGHT.— A fixed light, of 15 argand lamps, with reflectors, 
is placed on the steeple of the old church, 144^ feet above high water mark ; is visible 14 or 
15 miles, and illuminates the horizon all but from E.S.E. to N.E. Page 144. 

MIDDLEBURG HARBOUR LIGHT.— Interior and shore light in the Sloe, on the Sand- 
creek and south of Middleburg new harbour. — A common lamp-light, fixed, is placed on a 
wooden eminence erected on the Dyke, south of Middleburg Harbour, It is 32 feet above high 
water miark, and visible 3 miles, from S.S.E., through east, to north. Page 144. 

VEERE SHORE LIGHT is fixed, and placed in front of the tower, called Camp Veer 
steeple, south of, and near the entrance of Veere Harbour. It is raised 38 feet above high 
water mark, and visible 5 miles, from N. by E., through east, to S. by W. Page 144. 

ZIERICKZEE LIGHT is stationary. A common lamp (fixed) placed on a house, on 
the west pier of Zierickzee Harbour, 42 feet above high water mark, visible 5 or 6 miles. 
Page 145. 

SCHOUWEN COAST LIGHT (revolving).— A lenticular Ught of the first order, 170 feet 
above high water mark; visible 20 miles in every direction, and wiU appear 25 seconds in every 
1 J minute; its greatest brilliancy will last 10 seconds. Page 145. 

HELLEVOET SLUYS COAST and HARBOUR LIGHT (stationary).— A fixed argand 
lamp light, composed of three lamps, having reflectors, is placed on a tower built for the pur- 
pose, on the west pier of Hellevoet Harbour. The light is 46 feet above high water mark, visible 
8 miles from S.E., round by south, to N.W. Page 145. 

GOEREE COAST LIGHT, on the north battery (stationary).— A fixed lenticular lamp 
light, of the fourth size, is placed on a wooden structure, 72 feet above high water mark; visi- 
ble 10 or 12 miles, from east, round by north, to W.S.W. Page 145. 

GOEREE LIGHT.«-A fixed lenticular lamp, of the second size, is placed on the church 
steeple, 147} feet above high water mark, visible at the distance of 5 leagues, from the ^.^«> 
round to the northward, and to S.E. Page 145. 

BBIEL LIGHT (stationary),— Acommonlamp-Aigyit ^ftxa^^ Vft ^wi^^ ^\i,iQsiSk V2w:fc.^i^«»8 
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203 feet above high water mark, visible 7 miles from N.E. by N., tlirough north, to west 
Page 145. 

BRIEL HARBOUR-LIGHT is fixed, and placed on a lantern-post on the east pier, 16 i«et 
above high water, visible 4 miles from S.E., through oast, to N.N.W.— N3. This light only 
bums during moonless nights. Page 146. 

OOSTVOORN COAST-LIGHT (fixed).— A common light, composed of 2 argand lamps, 
and 2 parabolic reflectors, one lamp in line with the channel over Briel bar, and bearing 
N.byW.; the second in line with toe new channel called Spleet, and bearing N.W.bjW. 
This light is placed on an eminence on the downs, near Oostvoom, 14 feet above high water 
mark, viable 3 miles. Page 146. 

SCHEVENINGEN COAST LIGHT.— A fixed argand lamp Ught, of 3 lamps, with reflec- 
tors, is placed on a stone tower erected on the downs, southward of the vUlage, and near the 
beach, 75 feet above high water mark, and visible 6 miles from north to west. Plage 160. 

The COAST-LIGHTS of KATWYCK, NOORDWYCK, and ZANDVOORT, only bum 
when the fishing-boats are out. Page 160. 

EGMOND-OP-ZEB COAST-LIGHT.— Two fixed lenticular lamps, of the third size. 
These lights are vHaced in 2 towers erected on the downs^ bearing S.S.E. i E. and N.K. W. )W. 
of each other. The southern light is most elevated. They may be seen 6 feagues from N. by E., 
through north and south, to S.S.W. Page 160. 

KYCKDUIN COAST-LIGHT (stationwy).— Hiis light is placed on a tower erected for the 
purpose, on the downs, in Fort Kyckduin, in latitude 52^ 27' 4" north, and longitude 4° 43' 3" 
east of Greenwich. It is placed 154 feet above high water mark, visible 16 miles, and illumi- 
nates the horizon entirely. Page 161. 

VLIELAND COAST-LIGHT (stationary).— This light is placed on a stone raiinence 
erected on the downs, to the westwfurd of the village, in latitude 53^ 17' 47^ norih, and lon- 
gitude 5° 3' 45" east, 150 feet above high water mark, is visible 12 miles, and illuminates the 
horizon except to the S.W. Page 165. 

TERSCHELLING COAST-LIGHT (revdlving).- At the distance of 16 miles, this light ia 
not visible, during 14 to 15 seconds in eveiy minute; the greatest brilliancy continues for 
6 seconds. This light is placed on a tower, called the Brandaris, on the west coast of the island, 
in latitude 53° 21' 40" north, and longitude 6° 13' 7" east, is visible 20 miles, and illuminates 
the horizon entirely. Page 165. 

BORKUM LIGHTHOUSE is 150 feet above the level of the sea, and is illuminated with 
lamps and reflectors, serving to show the entrances to the Ems. Page 167. 

WANGER OOG LIGHTHOUSE bears an intermitting light, alternately visible and in- 
visible every minute. Page 170. 

HELIGOLAND LIGHTHOUSE is elevated 250 feet above the level of the sea, and bears 
a fixed light, forming a conspicuous and useful object for vessels bound to the Elbe, Weser, 
and adjacent rivers. Pages 170. 

LIGHT-VESSELS are conmionly stationed at the entrances of the Elbe, Weser, and Eyder. 
In day-time, the two light-veSsels at the Weser are distinguished by a ball at the mast-heads; 
the others by a red flag: fl^g at the top-mast; and at night, by a lantern, which, in clear 
weather, will be visible 3 miles off^. Pages 171, 175, 181. 

NI;EUWERE lights are erected on a small island at the southern entrance to the Elbe, 
and are fixed, one being much higher than the other. There are also several beacons. Pages 
177, 180. 

CUXHAVEN has a stationary light. Page 180. 

HANTSHOLMS LIGHT, N.W. coast of Jutland.— A reverberatory lentU light is placed 
Oti the Hantsholms, in latitude 57° 6' 50" north, and longitude 8° 36' 16" east; the light is 
212 feet above the level of the sea. This light will sho^ a flash, of 15 seconds' duration, every 
^ minute. Page 185. 

The SOAW LIGHTHOUSE bears a fixed bright light, 67 feet high, and is kept white, 
forming a prominent object for sailing into the Cattegat. Page 186. 

Lighthouses on the Coast of Norway, 

LINDEBSNAESt or the NAZE.— On this point is a lighthotise, painted white, and bearing' 
two lights, forming a distinguishing mark for making this coast. Page 187. 

OXOE ISLAND (entrance to Christiansand) has a light, varied hy bright flashes, appear- 
ing every 4 minutes, exhibited 135 feet above the surface of the sea, llie lighthouse is painted 
white, and serves as a sea-mark by day. There is also a harbour-light placed on Oderoe Island. 
"^ g« 189. 
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ARENDAHL LIGHTS.— Two fixed lights are placed on Great and Little Torungen 
rgian^g, jtt Uie eutrajQce of Arendahl, visible from. 18 to 20 miles. A fixed light is placed on 
Sandvigsoden Island, on the western side of the channel to Arendahl, visible from 10 to 
12 miles. Page 188. 

JOMFRULA^^TD has a lighthouse, 130 feet high, with a revolving light, which shows a 
bright flaA everv ^ minute, and is then darkened, but not totally eclipsed within the distance 
of 8 miles: the is^ wMl be visible 18 or 20 miles off. Page 188. 

LAIiQiOESUND has a fixed light, situated on the west side of the entrance to L^gocsund 
Piofd. Page 1^2. 

FJERDER ISLAND has a ligfathoase «p<m it, 924 feet above the level of the sea, serving 
to point oat the entrance to Chrimaoia Soand; tills diows a steady fixed light. Page 192. 

FUGLEjaUK ROCK is ritoated to the northward of F«Brder Iriaiid, and has a revolving 
light upon it, to facilitate the aavigatioa to Dram and Christiania. Page 192. 

ChrMania Fiord Lights, 

BASTO ISLAND LIGHT h fixed, 28 feet high. Page 192. 

BODTANGEN is a fixed lig^t, 35 feet high, ^ the entnuice of Dram Fiord. Page 192. 

FILVBT LIGHT is fixed, 24 feet high. Page 192. 

S'rajLENESS is a fixed light, 22 feet high. Page 192. 

HOEGHOLMEN is a fixed harbour-light, near Christiania. Page 193. 

LISTER, or GUNNARSHOUG POINT, has a lighthouse, bearing a revolving light, 
125 feet above the level of the sea, whidi exhilnts a bright fla«h every minute, during 12 se- 
conds; after which it becomes fainter. Page 193. 

On WARN^S POINT is a lighthouse, duwring a fixed light, visible 6 miles off. Page 193. 

On HUIDDINGS-OE, or ISLAND, is a lighthouse, dhowing a fixed light, for the gui<ling 
vessels into Bukke Fiord and Carm Sound. Page 194. 

At TUNGENESS, about 6 miles 8.S. of HuiddiDg»-Oe, is a small fixed harbour-light, 
24 feet high. Page 194. 

At HOIVARDE, in CARM SOUND, is a fixed haibour-light, 63 feet high. Page 194. 

SKUDESNESS LIGHTHOUSE diows a fixed light, conducting the mariner to the en- 
rance of Carm Sound. Page 194. 

UDSIRE LIGHTS.— Two fixed lights are now phiced on the island of Udsire, in latitude 
59° 18' north, and longitude 4° 53' 30" e^. These two lights can be seen fTX)m every side, 
and bear from each other S. 68° E., and N. 68° W., by true compass. Page 194. 

ROND-OE. — ^The northern point of this island has a lighthouse, bearing a fixed light, from 
the 15th August to the 30th April Page 197. 

VALDERHAUG LIGHT, m Breedt Sound.— This is a fixed harbour-light, 40 feet hich. 
Page 197. 

Lights at Christian Sund, 

QUITHOLMEN LIGHT is revolving, which eveiy minute throws out a light, of 10 or 12 
seconds' duration, and is fpUowed by an eclipse, thoueh not a total one. It is visible from 
18 to 20 miles, in the direction of S.S.W. f W., though west, north, and east, to S.S.E. | E., 
is in latitude 63° 1' 15" north, and longitude 7° 12' 15" east, elevated 130 feet above the level 
of the sea. Page 197. 

STATENESS LIGHT is fixed, and visible frran N. W. by W. | W. through north and east, 
to 8JS. It is in latitude 63° 7' north, and longitude 7° 39' 6" east of Greenwich; is 63 feet 
above the level of the sea, the building painted 6f a bright colour. Both lights will bum from 
the 15th of August to the dOth of April. Page 198. 

Lights in Drontheim Fiord. 

TTRHOUG LIGHT, at Eddo Island, is fixed, and is 35 feet high. Page 198. 

TERNINGEN LIGHT is fixed, 35 feet high. Page 198. 

AGDANESS POINT LIGHT is fixed, 113 feet in height. Page 199. 

MONKHOLMEN LIGHT is the harbour-light near Drontheim, 43 feet high. Page 199. 
. PBAESTOE LIGHT is fixed, and situated in latitude 64° 27' 26" north, and lock<^t^^^ 
11*> S' ^ast; is elevated 33 feet above the level of the sea, and visible «A. >iVv"ek Qcs^^udsi^ ^^X^ \si^«^ 
This light is in the Gulf of Foldeu (Province of Drout^i^iii). ^^<!^ \^^. 
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ADDENDA. 



March, 1847. 

Since this Work was printed^ the following alterations . and additions have 
taken place, and which the mariner will please to mark with his pen, in their 
respective pages, before perusing the directions therein given. 



SBEPWASB BhXJ^.—Trinity House, Londm, October 2%th, 1846.— A buoj, 
coloured black-and-white, in horizontal stripes, has been placed, in 6^ fathoms at low 
water, spring-tides, on the N.W. side of the Shipwash Sand, about midway between 
the floatmg Hght-vessel at the N.E. end, and the large beacon-buoy at the S.W. end 
of the said sand, with Baudsey sea-mark N.W. \ W. (Page 7.) 

IiSBIAX and OWE& 8V0TS. — ^Two new buoys have lately been placed on 
these shoals. The Leman buoy (red) is in 5 faUioms at low water, spring-tides, and 
bears from Ae light-vessel N. W . by W. i W., distant 5 miles. The Ower buoy (black) 
is in 5 fathoms, and bears from the light-vessel S.E. } E., distant 3^ miles. (Page 34.) 

SALT S0AB4I. — Trinity House, London, February 24M, 1847. — ^Notice is hereby 
ffiven, that a black buoy has been placed to mark the extremity of the eastern pro- 
jection of the Salt Scar Kocks, off Redcar, in the North Riding of the county of York. 
The said buoy lies in 6^ fathoms at low water, spring-tides and with the following 
marks and compass-bearings, viz.: — Seaton high hghthouse, N.W.; Redcar mill and 
the tower on Easton Nab, in line S.W. by W. ; Marsk Church, S. i W. ; and Hartlepool 
pier lighthouse, N.N.W. } W. (Page 59.) 

KA&TUESPOOZi ntvau.-^ Hartlepool, August I2tk, 1846.— The foundation- 
stone of the new lighthouse on Hartlepool Heugh was laid this day. The light will be 
one of the first order, and is expected to be ready in time for exhibition in the course 
of the ensuing winter. This light will be free of any charge to the shipping. (Page 60.) 

HSWTON aOOS BVOY. --lyinity House, NewcasOe, October 24th, 1846.— -The 
flat-topped, or can-buoy, now pointing out the Newton Rock, on the coast of Northum- 
beriand, will be re-placed by a large nun, or conical buoy, on the 10th November, or 
as soon after as the weather will permit. (Page 65.) 

8SA00NS and 8U0TS in the FaZTHS of MO&AT, ZmTfiRHESS, ORO- 
XAJtTYy and DOBJfOOB. — Edinburgh, January 9th, 1847. — ^The Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses hereby give notice, that they have erected beacons, and 
moored buoys, m the Friths of Moray, Inverness, Cromarty, and Dornoch^ of <fc«l 
position and appearance of which, the following spccificatiou \?» ^vnvjtcv^ \k^ "^^. K.*?i\».- 
pbenson, Enjoin eer to the Board. 

[North Si: a.] 
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LONGMAN POINT BEACON.— A beacon of spars, painted black, which dries 
at low water, sprine- tides, with the following marks and magnetic bearings, viz. : — 
end of Kessock south pier W. by N. J N. ; Craigtown pier bearing N.W. J W. ; Meikle- 
mee east end buoy E.JN.; Bogbain House, in line with Rigmore House, S. JE.; and 
end of Longman Foint N. i W., distant 40 fathoms. 

MEIKLEMEE BANK BUOY (east eto)).— A 6-feet buoy (black), in 12 feet at 
low water, spring-tides, with Park's farm-house, in line with Rigmore House, bearing 
S.S.W.; middle of space between the houses of Scorguoy farm-yard, in line with 
Black-naill chimney, bearing W. i S.; and Chanonry Point lighthouse bearing E.S.E. 
iE. 

MIDDLE BANK BUOY (east end).— A 6-feet buoy (black), in 12 feet at low 
water, spring-tides, with Scorguoy farm-yard (south end), in line with Black-mill 
chimney, bearing W. J S.; a round clump of trees north of Ley's House, in line with 
Rigmore House, S.W. } S.; Chanonry Pomt lighthouse E.N.E.; and Meiklemee Bank 
buoy W. I S. 

PETTY BANK BUOY (noeth, oe outer edge).— A 6-feet buoy, chequered 
black-and-white, lies in 12 feet at low water, spring-tides, with Dalcross Castle, m line 
with Fishtown farm-house, bearing S.E. }E.; extremity of East Suter, in line with 
store-house, Cromarty Point, bearing E.N^E. J E.; and Muiilochy buoy bearing north. 

MUNLOCHY BUOY.— A 6-feet black buoy lies in 12 feet at low water, spring- 
tides, with the west wing of Avoch House (now in ruins), in line with the western 
slated house, or cottage, in Avoch, bearing N. ^ W. ; and north end of Fort George, 
on with Chanonry Pomt, bearing E.N.E. f E. 

SKATE BANK BUOY (east end).— A 6-feet black buoy lies in 12J feet at low 
water, sprinff*tides, with the east wing of Kincurdie House, in line with the spire of 
Rosemarkie Airk, bearing N.N.E. i E.; the flag-staff of Fort George, in line with the 
outer end of Chanonry pier, bearing E.N.E. ^ E.; Dalcross Castle, m line with a cot- 
tage on Seacliff, bearing S. } E. ; and Munlochy buoy bearing W.S.W. ^ W. 

CRAIGMEE, oE FORT GEORGE BANK BUOY.— A 6-feet buoy, cheauered 
black-and-white, lies in 2^ fathoms, with the high part of the west brow of the Altarlie 
!^oint, in line with ChanonryPoint lighthouse, bearing S.W. f W.; a patch of trees 
at the west end of Broomhill Wood, called Bromhill Bush, in line with Platcock House, 
W.N.W. i W. 

RIFF BANK BUOY (west end)*— A 6-feet buoy (black) lies in 3| fathoms at 
low water, spring-tides, with Craighead farm-house, in Ime with the most western of 
the Three Bums, bearing N. by E. ^ E.; Bromhill Bush (east end), in line with the 
Manse of Rosemarkie, W . J N. ; and Chanonry Point lighUiouse W.S.W. } S. 

RIFF BANK BUOY (middle, or nobth angle). — A 6-feet buoy (black) lies in 
3 J fathoms, with three remarkable trees at the north end of Craigie Wood, in Ime with 
Rosemarkie Manse, bearing W. J S. ; the gamekeeper's house at the end of the wood, 
in line with the cave on the sea-shore, a little east of the Thrte Bums, N.W. ^ W. ; 
and Chanonry Point lighthouse W.S.W. i S. 

RIFF BANK BUOY (east end).— A 12-feet mast buoy (black) lies in 4J fathoms 
at low water, with Castle Craig Rock, in line with Stack Rock, at the foot of West 
Suter, bearing N.byE. ^ E.; the storehouse on Chanonry Point shut in by the north 
comer of Fort George, and in line with the lower part of the south brow of Ord Hill, 
bearing W. f S. ; and Tourie Lumb Wood, in line with Craig Wood (south end), 
bearing west. 

NAYITY BANK BUOY (south edge).- A 6-feet chequered black-and-white 
buoy lies in 2 J i&thoms, with the trees at the end of Navity wrm-house, in line with 
the east bank or cliff of Craighouse Burn, bearing N. by E.; the extremity of the 
wood on the brow of East Suter, in line with the lower part of the brow of West 
Suter, N.E. byE.; Chanonry Point lighthouse S.W. by W.; and Riff Bank mast- 
buoy S.E. I S. 
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NIGG SANDS BUOY (bast end).— A 6^feefc buoy (Wack) liesh in 2 fathoms at 
low water, spring-tides, with: Cromirtj Gaelic Eark steeble, in line with the east winj? 
of the hotelj bearing S. f W.; and 'the face of the East outer apparently in line, hal^ 
way between Ferry-house and stable, bearing S.E. by E. 

NIGG SAND: BUOY (wbst bnd).— A 6-feet buoy (blade), in If fathom at low 
wa,ter, spring-tides, with the farm-house at Dalney,.in fine with the pigeon-house east 
of Ballantrade, bearing N.N.E.^E.; and the extremity of West' Suter, in line with 
Cromarty lighthouse, S^E. | E. 

NEWHALL BANK BUOY (east end).-— A 6-feet buoy, chequred black-and- 
white, lies in 2^ fathoms, with Priesthill farm-house, in line with the easternmost house 
in Ballantrade, bearing: N.N.E. J E,; east brow of West Sutdr, in line with Cromarty' 
Gaelic Kirk, E.S.E. J S. ; and Nigg Sand w«st buOy E.N.E. | N. 

THREE KINGS* ROCKS BUOY.— An 8-feet red buoy, in 7 J fathoms, with the 
eastern trees upon the top of the high land, being the most projecting and highest part 
of Sea Cliff west of Oilman Burn, m line with the highest eastern part of the Three 
Kings' Rock, bearing W.N.W. i N. ; and the Duke of Sutherland's moniunent, in line 
with the west end of the long storehouse in Shandwick, N.by E. f E. 

CULLODEN ROCK BUOY.— An 8-feet buoy (black), in 3} fathoms, at low water, 
spring- tides, with Brusefield farm-house, in line with Tarbert Ness lighthouse flag-staff, 
bearing W.S.W. } W. ; and the Duke of Sutherland's monument, in line with the 
lower corner of a wood farthest west from Dunrobin Castle, N.N.W. 

FAIRWAY BUOY opp TAIN BAR.— A 12-feet mast-buoy (red), in 5 fathoms at 
low water, spring- tides, with the west end of Bentarie hill, in line with Trentham farm- 
house, bearing N .N.W. J W. ; west brow of East Suter, in line with Meiklerenie farm- 
house, S.S.WTf W.; and Tarbert Ness lighthouse S.E. }E. 

TAIN BAR INNER BUOY (north side).— Ain 8-feet buoy (black), in 2J fathoms 
at low water, with a remarkable hollow, or notch, in the high laud east of East Suter, 
in line with Lochslain Castle, bearing SiSiW. iW.; lower west brow of Cambusmore' 
hill, in line with the east end of West Emboo Wood, N.by W. } W.; Tarbert Ness 
lighthouse E.S.E. f S.; and the Fairway buoy, off Tain Bar, E. } S. 

TAm BAR INNER BUOY (south side).— A buoy, chequered black-and-white, 
lying in 4 J fathoms at low water, spring-tides, with a remarkable hollow, or notch, in 
the high land east of East Suter, in line with Meiklerenie farm-house, bearing S.S.W. 
} W.; the west end of East Emboo Wood, in line with Emboo farm-house, N. J W.; 
Tarbert Ness lighthouse E.S.E. f S.; Fairway buoy, off Tain Bar, E. JN.; Tain Bar 
inner buoy (north ade) E.N.E. f N. ; and Dornock spire N.N.W. } W. 

And the Commissioners further give notice, that no payment is exacted from ship- 
ping in respect of any of the above sea-marks. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
— (Page 102.) (Signed) Alexander Cunningham, Secretary, 

8SAG0N8 at SBUCMMiAatB.— 7Wn% House, London, November, Uth, 1846.— 
Three new beacons, each coloured black, and' surmounted by a triangle, hare been 
erected upon Sandy Island; and mariners are to observe, that the highest beacon, or 
centre one, in line with that on the west side, from which it is distant 340 feet, and 
bears S.W.^ S., strikes the Steen Rock. That the centre of the highest beacon, in 
line with that on the north side, from which it is distant 420 feet, and l^ars N.W. J N., 
leads into the North Channel; and, being kept so, until the lighthouse and church are 
in a line, and bearing S.S.W. ^ W., will bring vessels up to the mooring-buoys. And 
that the beacon on Heligoland in line with the old tower, and bearing S. J E.^ strlka-*. 
the Steen Rock. (Page 170.) 



XVI ADDENDA. 

GX.VCSSTADT UOBT, Vlhe^—Gbickstadt, November i6M, 1846.— On the ettd 
of the North Harbour pier, alight, 23 feet aboye high water, will be exhibited erery 
night from the 1st of December next. From the Elbe this light will be visible in ererr 
direction to the distance of a mile (Danish) from the harbour, and from S.W. by W. 
to the northern shore of the Elbe.' It will have a reddish appearance. Before the 
Head of the North Harbour pier, there is a shoal, on which, at ordinary high water, 
12 to 15 feet water is found. Until the complete remoyal of this shoal by dredging, a 
sreen buoy, with staff and broom, will lie on tne extreme westerly point. South of this 
buoy is the entrance into the harbour, which has a depth of 17 to 18 feet at high water. 
(Page 174.) 

HEW UGKT on the COAST of NOaWAT.— The Swedish Goyemment has 
given notice, that on the 1st December, 1846, a fixed light, visible in all directions, was 
exhibited on Sor Hougoen Rock, off the northern end of Yibranda Island, in order to 
guide vessels coming from Brommel Fiord into Houee Sound. The tower stands in 
latitude 59** 25' 15'' north, and longitude 5** 15' 13^' east of Greenwich; and being 
72 feet above the level of the sea, may be seen at the distance of 12 miles. (Page 195.) 



(Established since the Year 1792J 
No. 157, LEADENHALL STREET, NEAR CORNHHX. 



London, 1847. 
In this Academy the most approved Methods of finding the Latitude by Meridian Altitudes 
of the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets; Latitude by double Altitudes and the Polar Star; also, 
of determining the Longitude of a Ship by Chronometers, and by the Distance of the Moon 
from the Sun, a fixed Star, or a Planet, commonly called a Lunar Ohservation; with the 
Method of keeping a Journal at Sea; the Use of the Charts; Naatical Instnunents, and every 
other requisite to form the complete Navigator, are carefully and correctly taught, on an easy 
and expeditious Plan, 

By GSORGS OOXiSBIAir, FJIJL.S. 

Many Years an Officer in the Honourable East India Compamfs Service^ 

And Author of a Set of Lunar and Nautical Tables, 

AT CHARLES WILSON'S NAVIGATION WAREHOUSE, 

(&ate J. ygr. voszB *. 'wz&sov). 



TERMS OF INSTRUCTION:— £ g, d. 

Method of keeping a Journal at Sea, with Meridian and double Altitudes, &c. 6 6 
Finding the Longitude by Chronometers and Lunar Observations, &c. ... 4 4 

As the Instruction and Goods are paid for at Entrance, Persons who cannot stay to be com- 
pleted, may return for that purpose, without any additional expense; and those who wish to 
receive private Instructions, may be accommodated with a separate Apartment. 

HOURS OF ATTENDANCE, FROM TEN TILL FOUR. 



FOR 

THE NORTH SEA. 



GENERAL NOTICES. 

Throitghout the following Work, the Soundings are those taken at loto water, 
spring-tides; the Bearings and Courses are Magneticy or by Compass; and 
die Distances are in Nautical Miles, of ^ to a Degree. 

The Variation of the Compass off Hie East Coast of England is about 2^ points 
westy increasing to the northward to 2^ points <ff the Coast of Scotland and 
fh£ Orkney and Shetland Islands. On the opposite shore, between the Coasts 
of France and Norway, the Variation is nearly 2 points; but in the body of 
t)ie NortJi Sea, about 2^ points. 

By a Regulation of the Trinity House, all Buoys placed over or near the Wrecks 
of Sunken Vessels are Nun Buoys, painted cfa green colour, and marked with 
tJie word " Wreck," tw order to (Ustinguish them from the regular direction 
Buoys; but these remain only until the wrecks have been removed or dispersed. 

It has also been determined by the same authority, that in future. Gongs are to 
be used instead of Bells, on board the Light-vessels and at the Lighthouses: 
and that where Vanes have hitherto been placed upon buoys. Globular Balls 
will be generally adopted: moreover, that the biioys tvill not herecfter be num* 
bered, but have each the particidar name painted thereon, 

A Notice from the Trinity House states, that the red flags formerly exhibitei 
during the day at the mast-heads of the several Light-vessels behnging to that 
Corporation, ivill be discontinued; atid in lieu thereof, each of the said vessels 
tvill be distinguished in the day-time by a red ball or balls at the mast-heads, 
which, in the event of the vessels driving from tlieir proper stations, ivill be 
struck. 

An order, recently issued by tlie Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, states, 
that in order to prevent mistakes, which frequently occur from the similarity of 
the words starboard and larboard, in future, the word port is to substituted 
for larboard, in H, M, ships or vessels. 



THE NORTH SEA. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—The navigation of the waters of the North Sea 
from London, may be said to commence at the Nore; and the greater part of the com- 
'merce carried on through its medium, to the various ports on its coasts, and the 
northern and eastern navigation, being to the northward, through the Swin and King's 
Channel, we shall commence these Instructions at the Nore, proceeding down the Swm 
towaMs Harwich and Orfordness to the northward, respectfiilly referring the mariner 
to the Book of Directions for the River Thames and its entrances, which accom^anl^"Sk 
the large Chart of the River, coramenciyg at London Bridge^ Mi'^. v\ft<^eY^\sy^^'ii^^'^^^ 
navigation to the Downs and Yarmouth Roads. 

[NOBTH SbaJ ^ 



SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM 



FROM THE NORE, THROUGH THE SWIN AND KING'S 
CHANNEL, TO HARWICH AND ORFORDNESS. 

Description of the Sands, Buoys, and Beacons from the Xore, through the 
Swin and Skdway, and to Orfordness. 

The NO&E SAND.— The Norc Sand extends from the shallows of Yantlet Flats 
and the Blythe Sand, on the southern side of the River Thames, in the direction of 
S.E. by E. \ E. From about i of a mile to the eastward of the black buoy of the 
Jenkin,* it commences drying to the extent of 2 miles, and within 1^ mile of the 
light- vessel. It then nms off to the depths of 10, 15, 18, and 24 feet, to where the 
vessel is moored. 

NORE SAND BUOY.— About IJ mile from the Jenkin buoy, and N.W. by 
W. i W. from the Nore light-vessel, is a white buoy, on the northern edge of the Nore 
Sand, in 2 J fathoms water, with Southend terrace bearing N. J W. ; the Nore li^t 
S.E. by E. i E., distant nearly 2 miles ; and the River Middle east buoy N.N.W. JW ., 
westerly. At the dbtance of li cable north of the buoy, there are 4^ fathoms, thence 
5, and 4 J towards the middle of the channel. 

The NO&E LIOBT-TESSSZi is computed to be about 41 nautical, or 47 statute 
miles distant from London Bridge. The marks for the vessel are, Minster Church on 
with the easternmost part of a triangular field, called Mizen Hedge, bearing S.S.W.'^ W.; 
the Grarrison Point at Sheerness W.S.W. J W., distant 3^ miles ; and Great Wakering 
Church N.N.E. This vessel, wliich is painted red, with the word " Noas," in white 
letters, on each aide, exhibits one single lantern-light, of considerable brilliancy, elevated 
33 feet above the level of the water, and visible in every direction at the distance of 
10 miles. In the day-time a red ball is hoisted at the mast-head ; and a gong is sounded 
in foggy or dark weather. 

The tides flow at the Nore, on full and change days of the moon, at ^ an hour after 
12 o'clock (mean time); and the water rises about 14 feet. 

The passage from the Nore and through the Swin and King's Channel, is bounded 
by the Fovlness, or MapUn, the Whitaker, Buxey, and Gun/ieet SoTids on itie northern 
side; and the Mouse, Barrows, Middle, Heaps, and Sunk, on the southern side. 

The FOULNESS, oz KAJPUN SAHS, is an extensive >^ or continuation of 
sands which run off the northern shore of the Thames, from Leigh and Southend, to 
the eastward, so far as the entrance to the River Crouch. It chiefly dries, and is covered 
at about 1 J hour flood. Its breadth about Shoebury is a mile from shore. Off Foulness 
Island it is 3 J miles broad; and off Crouch Point, the entrance of the river, its breadth 
becomes almost 5 miles. Its eastern edge is steep, and pointed out by buoys, beacons, 
and a light-house, which will be described hereafter. 

The WHITASEA is an extension of the ridge, or north part of the Maplin, from 
which it runs off in an easterly direction, and has a red buoy lying near its eastern edge. 
Between this buoy and the Maplin is a swashway, or passage for small vessels into the 
River Crouch, of 9 and 12 feet. 

The BUXET is a large sand, which is covered at 3^ hours flood; it runs parallel in 
an east and west direction, to the north part of the Maplin, and is If of a mile wide in 
its broadest part, forming the northern boundary to the entrance of the River Crouch. 
Its length is 5 miles. There is a black buoy placed at its western end; and its eastern 
part forms the Spitway from the Swin to the Wallet, &c., which Spitway is pointed out 
by two buoys. 

The OVllTZiSET is an extensive sand, running from the Spitway in an E. ^ N. 
direction, full 12 miles. Its breadth is from 1 to IJ mile. Off its western end are the 
two buojrs just mentioned, placed as a guide through the Spitway; at its eastern ex- ' 
tremit^ is a black buoy, with a staff and ball ; on its south-eastern edge stands a beacon : 
and midway between this beacon and the black buoy, is a buoy, coloured black-and- 
white, in circular bands; and nearly midway between the beacon and the buoy of the 

* This buoy is laid down for the purpose of fadlitating the navigation of the swashway, 
caUed the Jenkin, lying between the Nore Sand and tbe l3e of Cteain. 
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Spitway, is a buoj, striped red-and-wliite, and marked " S.AV. Gunfleet." Several parts 
of this sand become dry at low water. At the N.W. part there is a patch, called the 
West Knock, of considerable extent, which is covered at 2 hours* flood; and abreast of 
the beacon is a still larger part, called the East Kiwch, which is covered at 2| hours* 
flood. Between these are other places, drying at low springs. The northern edge of 
this sand forms the southern boundary of the Wallet ; and its southern ed^e is the 
northern limit of the East Swin, or King's Channel, of which these sands lie Si on the 
north side. 

The BXOUSS has now become the western extremity of the Barrows, and is dis- 
tinguished by a black buoy. Near this buoy is a light- vessel, exhibiting one light. 

The WSST BA&ROW is that part of a very extensive flat, which forms the 
southern boundary of the West Swin ; it extends from the Mouse buoy full 4 miles, is 
J of a mile wide, and dries, being covered at 2^ hours' flood. On its northern edge is a 
white buoy, lying E.N.E. \ E., 2^ miles from the Mouse buoy. From the north-eastern 
part of this shoal, the Barrow Flats run north-easterly nearly 10 miles, terminating in 
two points near the buoy of the Heaps. The Barrow Flats have several parts upon 
tJiem which dry at low water, and are all over shallow and dangerous; the north-western 
edge forms the channel between the Flats, and the Heaps and Middle, and has on it a 
knolli called Ea^t Barrow Head, nearly a mile in extent, covered at about 1^ hour of 
the flood. Its south-eastern edge is divided from the Knock John by the Barrow 
Deeps. These flats are about 3 miles broad. 

The SWIN BIXDDXiS, oir HEAPS, form a narrow curved sand, 6 miles long, 
marked out by 2 buoys, and by a light-vessel now stationed at its western end. The 
channel between it and the Barrow Flats, is called the Middle Deep, and has from 6 to 
9 fathoms in it. The passage to the northward is the one commonly used, and called 
the East Swin, or King's Channel, in which there is a kind of middle ground, with 
from 5 to 6 J fathoms over it; also a knoU, called the Knot, lying mid-channel between 
the Middle Ground and Heaps, with 4 and 4J fathoms on it. 

The SUNBL is a continuation of the Oaze and Knock John, running in an E.N.E. 
direction; it is narrow, with numerous dry patches upon it, and nearly parallel to the 
Gunfieet, at 3 or 4 miles distance, with from 8 to 12 fathoms between them. It terminates 
in a point about S.E.by E. i E., distant 5^ miles from the Gunfleet beacon. Off* its head , 
distant nearly Ij^mile N.N.E., is a light-vessel; and on the sand head is a chequered 
red-and*white buoy. 

The PASSAGES into HA&WZCH and toward Orfordness, are formed by the 
following shoals: — ^the West Rocks, Cork Sand, Ledge, and Knot, the Upper ond Lower 
Rovgh, the Shipwash, the Baudsey, the Kettle Bottom^ the Whiting, and the Cutler, be- 
sides several otner shoals inside of these. 

Between the West Rocks shoal and the Gunfleet, is a channel into the AVallet, called 
Goldmer's Gatway, about 1 J mile wide, and having 5, 6, and 7 fathoms in it. There is 
also a channel between the West Rocks and the Cork Sand; but it is very narrow, 
with only 6 feet in it, and too dangerous for a stranger to attempt. 

The WEST ROOKS are a dangerous and large cluster, l3ring directly before the 
entrance to Harwich, some parts ^coming nearly dry at low water. They extend 
from the Naze Flats to a black-and-white buoy, which is placed on a spit at their 
eastern end, their breadth being 2 miles. On the buoy, which lies in 3J fathoms, are 
painted the words "AVest Rocks." 

OO&S S AND.— The east end of the Cork Sand lies N. by W. from the east part of 
the West Rocks, distant nearly 3 J miles; it thence extends S.W. by ^Y., about li mile, 
is narrow, and a considerable part dries at low water. One mile ST. by W. J W. from 
the east end of the Cork Sand, lies the south end of the Cork Ledge; it thence extends 
about a mile, and is nearly ^ of a mile broad. There is 1^ fathom on it. On the north 
side of the Cork Ledge, a light- vessel is stationed, carrying a bright revolving light. 

The OO&K SNOT is a rocky shoal, lym(^ about 1^ mile from the Cork Ledge, and, 
apparently, is joined to it. It bears N.E. from the buoy of the West Rocks, distant 
4 miles, and has over it 19 and 20 feet. 

ZiOWSB. aOUGH.— N.E. J E., 2^ miles from the cast Spit buoy of tl\ft '^^N. 
Rocks, is the east end of the Lower Rough, a reef^ of '1 \^ ^ ^«A>assaNs.» ^xsmkxsss^ -s^ssrs^ 
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IJ'Jmile in a N.N.W. dii^ectioii. Its eastern bide has a red buoy ujwn it, lying in 
si fathoms water. 

UPPER ROUGH. — In nearly the same direction, and neai-ly midway between the 
West Rocks and the Lower Rough, lies another rochi/ shoal, calle<l the tJ^tpeVy or West 
Roiighy having on its N.W. part only 1 fathoms. The mark for this is, Arwarton 
Church on with the south-western part of Landgiiard Fort. To the north-eastward <rf 
the Upper Rough, lie the Shipwash, Baudsey, and "Whiting : the two former of these 
sands fonning the eastern side of the channel, called the SLED WAY ; while the West 
Rocks, Rough, and Cutler, are its western boundaries. 

The SHIPWASH is a long and narrow sand^ having at its S.W. extremity a large 
buoy, striped horizontally black-and-white, with staff and ball; and near its N.E. 
end a light-vessel. These lie N.E. ^ N. and S.W. J S. from each other, distant 
9 miles. Some parts become tb'y at low ebbs, and both sides are steep. This is a 
dangerous bank to vessels coming from the offing, as the depth of your soimdings give 
no indication of your approach towards it ; and there are 6, 7, and 8 fathoms close 
to its outer edge. The light-vessel is intended for the use of ships of great draught 
of water passing through the channel between the Baudsey and Shipwash Sands, 
called the SHIPWAY, mstead of going into HoUesley Bay. 

The BAXTBSST SANB is almost 4 miles long and } broad near its S.W. end; upon 
it the depths of water are irregidar, but nowhere have there been found on it less than 
12 feet at low water, although, perhaps, on some of the knolls there may be less. Upon 
the S.W. part lies a black-and-white chequered buoy, and upon the Bald Head, or N.E. 
end, lies a black buoy. The extension of this sand to the north-eastward, is now 
greater than formerly, for with Orford low light and Aldborough mill in one, bearing 
N.N.E. f E., you will pass over it, in 3 J and 4 fathoms. The shoalest water is near its 
S.W. end, there being only 2 fathoms, commencing near the chequered buoy, and ex- 
tending thence north and north-easterly nearly a mile. Vessels should, therefore, be 
cautious of approaching too near this part of the coast. Between the north end of 
Baudsey Sand and the Shipwash, the channel is about 2 miles wide, in which are 8 or 
9 fathoms. 

The WHITING is a nan-ow slip oi saivd, lying N.E.byE. JE. and S.Wby W.JW., 
S\ miles in length, and having three white buoys upon it, the northernmost buoy with 
a staff and ball. The two lights of Orfordness in one, lead just on the inner edge of 
the sand, and also clears the Cutler; but the low light must l>e kept to the westward of 
the high light, in working through HoUesley Bay. 



BOTTOM. — ^Between the west end of the Whiting and Baudsey Sand, 
is a knoUy called the Kettle Bottofn, with only 2 fathoms on it, lymg N.N.E. i E., dis- 
tant If mile from the S.W. buoy of the Baudsey. From this Knoll a skoal projects 
about ^ a mile to the northwai'd, with 3^ and 4 fathoms on it ; and continues to the 
southward, with the same d^ths, till it joins the Baudsey Sand, having on each side of 
it 6 and 7 fathoms water. The channel between them is about J of a mile wide. Be- 
tween the Kettle Bottom and the Whiting, are 6 and 7 fathoms, and a good passage, 
keeping within J a mile from the buoy of 3ie Whiting, or the sea-mark, near the north 
end of Baudsey cliff, W.N.W. J W. The north-east end of Baudsey Sand is opposite 
to the middle of the Whiting; the channel between them is about 2 miles wide, with 
8 and 7 fathoms in it. The mark to carry you through this channel, is Felixstow 
Church on with the rising part of Felixstow cliff. 

The BEIBDXiE G&OtJMB is a safidy flai^ which extends from the shore at 
Orfbrd Haven, towards Orfordness, and was formerly distinguished by a buoy at 
each end. 

The FLAGSTONE is a rocky paich^ lying between the S.W. part of the Whiting 
and HoUesley Middle Ground ; it runs in a direction pai-allel to the Whiting, and 4ias 
nowhere less than 5 fathoms over it. 

The CUTXiER is a rocky shoal, lying about a mile from Baudsey cliff. The lights 
of Orfordness in one, will lead over its outer edge. A black buoy is now placed near 
its S.W. end, in 4J fathoms, with Baudsey Church on with a white house seen above 
Baudsey cliff, bearing N. J E. ; and Orfordness low light a little open to the eastward 
of the high light. It extends S.W. J S. and N.E. JK, being IJ mile in length, and 
about ^ a mile in breadth. 
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BttoySy Beacons, Light- Vessels, S^c. 

SHOEBURY NESS, or KNOCK BUOY, (black) lies in 4 fathoms, to be left on 
the port or larboard side, when outward bound. Its marks are, the ruins of Hadleigh 
Castle in line with the lighthouse on Southend Jetty, N.W. ; the Semaphore on a hul, 
south of MUetown, in fine with Mile town Church, S.S.W. \ W. ; Mddle Shoebury 
buoy S.E. by E. i E. ; River Middle east buoy W.N.W. ; Norc Sand buoy S.AV. } S. ; 
and Nore light-vessel S.S.E. J E. 

SHOEBURY MIDDLE BUOY (black) lies in 3 fathoms, with Hamlet windmill in 
line with the west end of Southend terrace, N.AV". ; Queenborough windmill in line 
with the highest windmill at Miletown S.W. i W. ; and Nore light- vessel S. by W. } W. 

NORE LIGHT- VESSEL (already described, page 2,) rides in 3J fathoms, to be 
left to the starboard. 

SHOEBURY EAST BUOY (black) lies in 5 fathoms, to be left on the port or lar- 
board side. Its marks are, a white windmill, inland, in line with the third house east- 
ward of a long barn on Foulness island, N.N.E.; Prittlewell Church on with the third 
building eastwaixl of Shoebury Preventive Station House, N.W. ; and Blacktail beacon 
E. i N. 

CANT BUOY is white, and lies upon the edge of the sand, in 4 fathoms, to be left 
on the starboard side. The marks are, Shottenden mill just open of the high land of 
Sheppey, bearing S. by W. f W. ; the Nore light- vessel N.AV. by W. \ AV. ; and the 
west buoy of the Oaze E. JN., distant IJ mile. 

AVEST BUOY of the OAZE is red, and lies in 3 fathoms, on the starboard side. Its 
marks are, the Nore light- vessel AV.N.W. ^ W., distant about 4} miles; the Blacktail 
beacon N.N.E. \ E. ; and the buoy of the Spile S.AV. by W. ^ W. 

BLACKTAIL BEACON is upon the Maplin Sand, and to be left on the port or 
larboard side. Its marks are, the east side of Canewdon Church tower touchmg the 
west end of the biuldings at Havengore farm, bearing N.N.W. f W. ; the Mouse buoy 
E.S JI. i E.; and the JVfiiplin chequered buoy E. J N. 

MOUSE LIGHT -VESSEL.— This lies in 5 fathoms, with the Blacktail beacon 
bearing W.N.W.; Canewdon Church tower N.W. JN.; the Maplin lighthouse N.E. 
byE. ^E.; and the Nore light- vessel, west. This vessel exhibits, from a lantern, 
a bright light, and is to be left on the starboard hand in going down Swin. 

BUOY of the MOUSE is black, and lies in 4 fathoms, on the starboard side. Its 
marks arc, the Blacktail beacon W.N.AV. \ W., distant 2J miles; Canewdon Church on 
with a small house on Foulness island, N.W. J N. ; the Nore light- vessel, west, 8 miles ; 
the west buov of the Oaze W. S.W., distant 3| miles; the east buoy of the Oaze 
S.S.E. j^E., 1 J mile; and the Maplin lighthouse N.E. by E. \ E. The Mouse separates 
the West Swin from the Barrow Deeps, and hence becomes the eastern boundary of 
the Swin channel, which here is 1^ mile wide. 

WEST BARROW. — ^A white buoy is moored, in 6^ fathoms, on the starboard side, 
off the N.W. part, or elbow, of the West Barrow Sand, with the Maplin liffhthouse 
N.E.}N.; the buoy of the Mouse W. by S. J S., and just clear of the north side of the 
sand, where it dries at the water's edge; tJbie Blacktail beacon, west, nearly; and the 
Maplin chequered buov N.AV. by W. f W. Three ships* lengths to the northward of 
the Duoy, there are 10 fathoms water. 

FOULNESS SPIT, or I^IAPLIN BUOY, (chequered black-and-white) lies in 
2 J fathoms, on the port or larboard side. Its marks are, the Mouse buoy S.S.W. } W., 
distant \\ mile; the Blacktail beacon W. f S., 3 miles; the Maplin lighthouse 
E. by N., about 2 J miles; the West Barrows buoy S.E. by E. J E.; and Minster 
Church, in the Isle" of Sheppey, W.S.AV. At the distance of a cable's length to the 
southward of this buoy, are 10 fathoms at low spring ebbs. 

MAPLIN SPIT LIGHTHOUSE.— This lighthouse is erected on screw pUes, upon 
the south-eastern projecting part of the sand, where it becomes dry, or nearly so, at 
low water, spring-tides. It exhibits a red light, visible in all directions ; and mariners 
are particidarly cautioned and enjoined, never, under any circumstances, either by day 
or by night, to attempt to cross the sand to the northward of the lighthouse. 

MAPLIN SPIT BUOY is black, and lies in 2 J fathoms, rather more than accJUW'8. 
length S.W. from the pile lighthousci You must not atte\n.v^^^^^'sa^vi\:«<i^\:L'^Oa^ass^ 
and the lighthouse^ 
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SA\T:N MIDDLE LIGHT- VESSEL.— -A li^rht-vessol, showing): one revolving light, 
elevated 36 feet above the sea, hat) been stationed near the S.AV. end of the Swin 
Middle Sand, in 4 fathoms; the Whitaker beacon N. JE.; the Whitaker buoy N.E.JN; 
and the North Hook Middle (or Elbow) buoy E. by N. This vessel is to be left on 
the east or starboard side going down. 

WHITAKER BEACON.— A standing beacon has been placed upon the Wlutaker 
Sand, with a small white house open to the eastward of Bradwell Chapel, twice the 
length of the chapel, bearing N.N. >V. J W.; Brightlingsca Church tower twice its breadth 
open to the westward of the white mansion, N. J E.; Maplin lighthouse S.W.; Rid^ 
buoy W.N.W.; and Canewdon Church W. by N., northerly. T^is beacon is placed m 
4 feet water; and at the distance of 160 fathoms outside of the beacon, there are 

3 fathoms. It is to left on the port or larboard side. 

WHITAKER SPIT BUOY is red, and lies in 3 fathoms, about a mile E. by N. 
fVom the Whitaker beacon, on the port or larboard side. Its marks are, the small 
buildinff at the entrance of Maldon river, called St. Peter's, or Bradwell Chapel, bear- 
ing N.W. J N.; and the light- vessel on the west end of the Middle S.W. i W., 1 J mUe. 

SOUTH BUOY of the SWIN SPITWAY is black, and lies in 2i fathoms; to be 
left on the port or larboard side. Its marks are, the Cupola on one of the buidings at 
St. Osy th*8, on with the eastern side of a Martello tower, Ibearing nearly north ; and the 
Whitaker Spit buoy S.W., 1 J mile. 

NORTH BUOY of the SPITWAY.— Seven-eighths of a mile N.N.W.J W. from 
the south buoy of the Swin Spitway, lies the red buoy of the Wallet, in 3 fathoms, 
having a staff and ball. Its marks are, the Naze tower N.E. by E. i E., and Brinfht- 
lingsea Church just open to the right of a three-ridgeil roofed low building, N. J W. 
These buoys mark the passage into the Wallet, between the sands, and are to be left 
on the port or larboard side going down the Swin. 

S.W. GUNFLEET BUOY.— A buoy, striped red-and-white, and marked " S.W. 
Gunfleet," to be left on the port or larboard side, is placed in 3^ fathoms water, nearly 
midway between the Swin Spitway buoy and the Gunfleet beacon, with Great Holland 
Church N. by E. * E. ; Naze tower N.E. * N. ; Gunfleet beacon E. J N. ; Spitway buoy 
west ; buoy of the Heaps S. J E. ; and the West Martello tower, on East Ness, 
N.W.JN. 

GUNFLEET BEACON stands upon the Gunfleet Sand, and must be left on the 
port or larboard side. Its marks are, the Naze tower N. | E., distant 6^ miles; the 
Duoy of the Heaps S.W. by W., 5 miles; the S.W. Gunfleet Tbuoy W. } S., 4 miles; and 
the south buoy of the Spitway AV. ^ S., distant 8 miles. 

A BUOY, painted black-and-white, with circular bands, is laid down about midway 
between the N.E. Gunfleet buoy and the Gunfleet beacon, in 5 fathoms, at low water, 
spring-tide^. Its marks are, the second house westward of Walton terrace, apparently 
midway between two clumps of trees on the back land, bearing N.N.W. ; Great Clacton 
windnull its apparent width open westward of a small white house on the cliff, 
N.W.byW.iW.; Naze tower N. by W.J W.; N.E. Gunfleet buoy N.E. by E. J E. ; 
Gunfleet beacon W. by S. J S. ; and the Sunk light-vessel S.E. f E. 

GUNFLEET EAST BUOY is black, with a staff and ball upon it^ and lies in 

4 fathoms ; to be left on the port or larboard side. The marks are, the Naze tower 
and Walton hall in one, bearing N.W. jN.; the Gunfleet beacon W.S.W., distant 

5 miles; the lights at Harwich N. by W., nearly; and the Sunk light S* by E., distant 
Similes. 

MIDDLE HOOK, or ELBOW BUOY, is chequered black-and-white, and lies in 
3 fathoms; to be left on the starboard. Its marks are, the Whitaker beacon W. } N., 
3 miles; the Whitaker Spit buoy W.N. W. i W., 2 J miles; Swin Middle Uffht-vessel 
W. byS., 3 miles; and the wmte beacon-buoy of the Heaps E.byS. !»., distant 
3:^ miles. 

BUOY of the HEAPS is white, with a staff and ball, and lies in 3 fathoms; to be 
left on the starboard. The marks are, the Naze tower N.N.E. ^£.; Great Holland 
Church N. by E. ; the Gunfleet beacon N.E. by E. ; and the Sunk light-vessel E. by N., 
distant nearly 9 miles. 

SUNK LIGHT- VESSEL is sloop-rigged, similai'to that at the Nore, and shows 
one bright l^ht, 30 feet above the sea, visible at all points 3 leagues off. It lies nearly 
1^ mile N.ITJE. from the easteni end of the Sunk, in 10 fathoms, and is to be left on 
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the starboard. Its marks are, the Gunfleet beacon boarinff W. by N. i N., distant 
nearly 5 miles; the Naze tower N.N.W. JW., 8 J miles; the Gunfleet beacon-buoy 
N. byW., 3 miles; the black-and-white buoy on the West Rocks N.N.E., 5 miles; the 
red buoy of the Rough N.N.E. J E., 7^ miles; the S.W. beacon-buoy on the Ship- 
wash N.E. by E., distant 7 J miles; and the Long Sand Head buoy S.E. i E., easterly, 
^^ miles. 

SUNK SAND HEAD BUOY is chequered red-and-white, and lies in 4 fathoms, 
with the Gunfleet beacon bearing W.N.W. ; and the Naze tower N.N.W. 

LONG SAND HEAD BUOY is black, and lies in 6 fathoms; to be left on the 
starboard. Its marks are, the Naze tower just touching the S.W. side of Walton hall 
N.W. J N.; the Sunk light- vessel N.W. J W., 5 J miles; and the Kentish Knock light- 
vessel S. by W. 

BUOY of the S.E. SPIT of WEST ROCKS is chequered black-and-white, marked 
with the words "West Rocks," lying in 3 J fathoms; to be left on the port or larboard. 
The marks are, the Gunfleet beacon-buoy S.W. JW, distant 2 miles 7-lOths; the 
Sunk light- vessel S.S.W.,5 miles; the buoy of the Rough N.E. J N., 2 miles 3-lOthfl; 
the S.W. buoy of the Shipwash E. i S., 4| miles ; the sea-mark on Baudsey clifi^ 
N. by E. 3 E., 8 miles l-5th ; and the Naze tower W.N.W. i N., distant 6 J miles. 

STONE BANK BUOY is black, with a white cross on its top, and a white-painted 
band round its top and middle. It lies on the upper part of the Stone Bank, between 
the West Rocks and the Harwich Naze, in 2j^ fathoms. Its marks are, the Naze tower 
W. by S. ; Harwich high light N. i W. ; and Dover Court Church N.N.W. 

CORK LEDGE LIGHT- VESSEL.— Tliis vessel shows a bright revolving light, 
and lies in 4 J fathoms at low water, spring- tides; to be left on the port or larboai'd. 
The marks are, the S.W. land well open of Harwich Naze S.AV. by W. J W. ; Walton 
Martello tower, just open north of the East Martello tower, N.W. f N.; Harwich high 
lighthouse N.W. JW.; Platters buoy N.W. by W. J AV. ; Andrews buoy W.byN. 
fN.; Inner Ridge buoy W. JN.; Rough buoy S.E. ^E.; and Cutler buoy E.N.E. 

BUOY of the LOWER ROUGH is red, and lies on the eastern side of the Rough, 
in 3^ fathoms; to be left on the port or larboard side. Its marks are, the buoy on the 
east spit of the West Rocks S.W. J S., distant 2 miles 3-lOths; the Sunk light 
S.S.W. i W., 7i miles; buoy on the S.W. end of the Shipwash S.E. by E., 3 mSes • 
2-lOtlifr; buoy on the south part of the Baudsey N.E. ^ N., 4 miles; and Baudsey 
Church open to the left or westward of Baudsey sea-mark, N. ^ E., 6^ miles from 
the latter. 

BUOY on the south end of the SHIPWASH SAND is large, and striped hon- 
2ontally black-and-white, surmounted by a black ball, and lies in 4 fathoms; to be left 
on the starboard. The marks are, the Sunk light S.W. by W., distant 7 J miles; the 
GKmfleel beacon-buoy W.by S., 7 miles; the Rough buoy N.W. by W., 3 miles; and 
die Baudsey S.W. buoy north, 4f miles. 

LIGHT- VESSEL at the N.E. end of the SHIPWASH, is moored in 9 fathoms at 
low water, spring- tides, and lies with Aldborou^h Church N. by E. ; Orford high %ht 
N.by W.; Banc wey. Church, half the apparent length of its tower to the east of the 
second Martello tower on the cliff, AvtbyN., northerljr; and Baudsey N.E. buoy 
W. ^ N. The appearauice of this vessel during the day-time, will be that of a vessel 
having one mast only, surmounted by a red bSl, instead of three masts as heretofore. 
— TVmtfy House, London, etk July, 1843. 

Mariners are to observe, that a S.W. course from the light-vessel, (having due re« 
gard to the tides,) will carry a vessel clear of the sand. 

BUOY on the S.W. end of BAUDSEY SAND is chequered bkck-and-white, and 
lies in 4 fathoms; to be left on the port or larboard in proceeding through the Shipway 
towards Orfordness. The marks are, the high, light of Orforduess N.E. i N^ distant 

Smiles; HoUesley Church N. byW.; Baudsey beacon N.W. by N., 3f miles; the 
E. buoy NJE. by E. } E.; the Rough buoy S.W. i S., 4 miles; and the Sunk light 
S.S.W.JW., 11 miles. 

BUOY on the N.E. end of BAUDSEY SAND.—Thia buoy (black) has been lately 
rBnoved about f of a mile, in a N.E. direction firom its former situation^ ajnd t^csv >nMik 
m 6 fiUhomay with Aldborough Church well open to the ea:itt^«x^ ^1 ^>E^^st^skR»R^\^K»d^ 
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beai'iiig 

second t 

beacon _ 

Sand is called the Bald Head. 

BUOY of the CUTLER is black, and lies in 4^ fathoms; to be left on the port or 
larboard side. Tlie marks are, Baudsey Church on with a white house seen over Baud- 
sey cliff, bearing N. 1 E. ; and the low lighthouse at Orfonlness a little open to the 
southward of the high one. 

BUOY of the S.W. end of the WHITING is white, and lies in SJ fathoms water, 
with a white mill up the country, a little open to the westwwxl of a white house, and 
entering on a grove of trees, bearing N. i W. ; and the lower lighthouse a little open to 
the southward of the high lighthouse at Orfordness. 

BUOY on the ELBOW of the WHITING is white, and lies in 3 fathoms water, on 
the inner edge of the sand, 2J miles from the S.W. buoy. Its marks are, Orfordness 
lighthouses in one, bearing N.E. by E.; and Orford Castle N. by E., with a white mill, 
a little open to the westward of it. 

BUOY on the N.E. end of the WHITING is white, with a staff and ball, and lies in 
3| fathoms water, within f of a mile of the opposite beach. Its marks are, Orford 
Cnurch bearing N. by W.; and the high lighthouse N.E. | N. 

BUOY of ALDBOROUGH KNAPES is chequered black-and-white, and lies io 
5 fathoms, on the eastern edge of the shoal. Its marks are, Aldborough Church N.W^; 
Orford high light W. JS.; Orford Church and Castle in one, W.JN.; and Been Church, 
which has a steeple tower, nearly N.W. by W., J the apparent distance between Ald- 
borough town to Slaughden houses. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE NORE, THROUGH 

THE SW^IN, &c. 

SAILING from about i a mile to the northward of the Nore light-vessel to a fair 
berth between the Mouse light- vessel and the Blacktail beacon, the course and distance 
are E.^S., 6^ miles, and from thence to abreast of the Maplin lighthouse, E.N.E.§E., 
5} miles, allowance being made for the tides, observing, that the ebb sets to the 
S.E. and east. Or, being at the same distance from the Nore light, you may steer 
E.S.E. } E., 4J miles, or until the Blacktail beacon bears N.E. i J^., and then pro- 
ceed E.N.E. J E., 7^ miles, to the Maplin lighthouse. There is a long narrow fiat 
between the Nore light and the Oaze, lying nearly mid-channel, called the Warpy 
with 4}, 5, and 6 fathoms upon it, having deeper water on each side of it. Keep to the 
northward of the Warp until you get nearly abreast of the Blacktail beacon, athwart 
of which are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. When thus far, if the wind and tide do not allow 
you to proceed through the Swin, you should anchor, with the Nore light bearing 
W.^S., distant 5 J mues. In turning, take care not to go too far to the northward 
of the Warp, as the Maplin Sand is steep-to. y. 

There is a channel between the EAST and WEST BARRWVS, with from 6 to 20 
feet in it; but it is very narrow, being only 2 cables' length in width. It lies N.W. and 
S.E., and is 1^ mile in length. Its N.W. entrance lies east, 1 J mile from the Maplin 
lighthouse. The passage, therefore, for ships is between the Barrows and Maplin Sands, 
this part being called the West Swin. 

In working down from the Nore, when opposite the Blacktail beacon, you may 
stand to the northward into 6 or 8 fathoms, and towards the OAZE into 7 or 6 fathoms. 
But when you get down so low as the Mouse light- vessel, you must not stand into less 
than 7 fathoms on either side. In the middle channel are 1 1, 10, and 9 fathoms. From 
abreast of the Blacktail to the Maplin lighthouse, the course is from E. J N. to E. by N., 
and the navigation somewhat difficult. Be careful, in running from the Warp, not to 
go too far to the southward, lest the tide should set you to the southward of the Mouse. 
The course from abreast of the Maplin lighthouse to the Middle light-vessel, whidi 
must be passed to the westward, is N.E., and the distance 4 miles. In turning from the 
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Maplin lighthouse to the Middle light-vessel, you may stand to the Barrows into 
6 fathoms, and towards the Maplin Sand into 6 fathoms. Between tlie Maplin light- 
house and the Middle light- vessel, there is good anchorage any where, from a mile 
below the former, to within a mile above the hitter, in 8, 7, and 6 fathoms. This is 
an excellent roadstead; but care should be taken, lest you get into the Middle Deep, 
which now forms a channel 6 miles long, with from 5 to 8 fatiioms in it. The tide here 
sets with great strength; and you will be endangered by running on the Barrow Sands. 

The channel between the Swin Middle light- vessel and the Whitaker Spit is very 
narrow, being not much more than J a mile wide, with 5 and 6 fathoms water in it, 
between the Heaps and Gunfleet. From abreast of the light- vessel to the chequered 
buoy of the Hook, the course is about E. | K"., and the distance 3 miles; this direction 
will carry you right through the East Swm, or King's Channel, clear of every danger, 
to abreast of the Sunk l^ht; and when the Sunk light bears S.S.E., distant 1^ mile, 
steer N.E., a little easterfy, and it will lead you between the Baudsey and Shipwash, 
and to the northward of the Aldborough Knapes. From the buoy of the Hook to the 
eastern white buoy of the ^Heaps, the course is "E. by S. i S., distant 3 J miles. 

MAZkDON, on 8ZiAOSWATE3lt SITE&. — The Spitway is a passage out of the 
Swin into the WALLET, or the MALDON RIVER, between the east end of the 
Buxey and the west end of the Gunfleet, and has from about 8 to 9 feet in it at low 
water. The entrance to Maldon is obstructed by several shoals, some of which dry, 
and others have very little water over them. Your course through the Spitway is 
N.N.W. i W., 2i miles, leaving the 2 buoys on the western, or port or larboard side ; 
and from the Spitway to the entrance of Middon River, steer N. W . Here are 2 buoys : 
the southern, or white one, lies on the east end of the knoU, in 2 fathoms water; its 
marks are, Barn Hall, 2 ships' length open of the west end of Mersey Island, bearing 
N.W. JN. ; Briffhtlingsea Church, on with My Lady's White House, N^ JE. ; St. Osyth'a 
Church, on with the middle of Eagle Hedge, N.E. by N. ; and the North Spitway 
buoy S.E. 

The black buoy lies on the S.E. end of the Eagle, in 2 fathoms also; its mai'ks are 
Barn Hall, a ship's length open of the west end of Mersejf Island, bearing N.AV. i N. ; 
Brightlingsea Church and My Lady's House in one; the wmte buoy of the knoll S. JW.; 
St. Osytlrs Church on the middle of Eagle Hedge, and the S.W. land E. byN. Steer 
between these 2 buoys, and you will get over the bar, into 7 and 8 fathoms water, ojQT 
tlie red buoy, or Colne Bar H!ead, and may proceed up the River Mersey, keeping mid- 
channel until you have passed the western end of Mersey Island, when you find the 
water increase in depth. 

The above-mentioned red buoy is placed at the entrance to the River Colne, at the 
Bar Head, in 3 fathoms, bearing from the Eaele buoy N".W. by N., and from the knoll 
buoy N. by W. i W. It lies with little Holland cliff just open of Fastness Point 
E. J^N.: and Bri^tlingsea Church on with the west and highest part of Brightlingsea 
Wood, N. } E. The course from the Bar Head up the River Colne is about north, 
leaving the red buoy on the east or starboard side. 

There is good anchorage and deep water behind the BUXEY) in a place called 
Swire Hole, in from 5 to 8 fathoms; there is also a passage for small vessels to the 
westward of the Buxey, leading to the River Crouch; but the best channel to this river 
is to the southward of the Buxey. On the north end of the Maplin Sand is a red 
buoy, which you must leave to the port or larboard; and at the western end of the 
Buxey, on the starboard side, is a black buoy; this passage is about } of a mile wide; 
but within it lies the Sunken Buxey, part of which dries at low water, dividing and 
naiTowing that part of the channel, m which are 2 fathoms water. 

The channel between the Swin Middle and Heaps on one side, and the Gunfleet on 
the other, is 2 to 2 J miles wide : but when you have passed the buoy of the Heaps, the 
parage is 4 J miles broad; this is called the East Swin, or King's Channel. As there 
arc 5 fatiboms close to the Middle and Heaps, you should not come nearer to any part 
of them than into 7 fathoms. Between the Middle Ground and Whit^iker Flats arc 
5^ to 6 fathoms; and between the former and the Gunfleet are 6 and 8 fathoms. 

The Sunk Sand is steep-to on both sides. In working down between the Sunk and 
Gunfleet, stand no nearer to the Sunk than to bring the light-vessel about E.b^ ^«n 
but not more to the northward; you will then have \(S^ \\^ wcA Vi. ^"^sOwsaNSfe ^''^s:^- 

[NoBTH Sea.] ^ 
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Coiuc not nearer the Gundeet ikan r> or 7 fHthouu. When the Sunk ligfat-vcasel bean 
E. by X., you lire then in the line iK^tween it and the buoy of the HeapH. 

TIDES. — It is hij^i wuter in the Khig*s Channel, on full and ehangc days, at 
12 o*clo<.k; snrinjj -tides rir^e nlmut IH fe«*t, smd neapi« 10 fi»et; but allowance' niurt 
lie made for the wind, remembering thnt 1Ih» ti<le rt<»w» K)oner with an easterly wind, 
and later with an o|)poftite one. In the West Swin, from the West Bpitway to the 
west end of the Oaze, the stream ehangea its flinvtion at 20 minuter after 12; in the 
middle, between the east end of the (runfleet Sand and Harwich Xazc, at 10 miuates 
ytast 12; and at about 2 miles S.S.W.from the Kame euil of the Gunileett ai 12 o*clock. 

At the entrances of Bnrnhnm, Alahlon, and Colne Rivers, it is high water at 12, and 
the rise is about 14 feet; but at ^laldou Quay, at 1 o'clock, the rise b^ng there 
only 6^^ feet. 

Through the KingV Channel and West Swin, the tlood-tide sets into the river 
nearly in the flircction of the several i<hoals. llie flood sets, during the first 2 hours, 
with |a[reat velocity between the Siink and the Long Sand, and the ebb in a contrary 
direction. Through the Swin the tide sets with considerable strength, especially in 
the West Swiu, between the Mouse and Maplin, as also through the Middle Doeps. 
The ebb-tide sets obliquely, with much strength, over tlie blouse and Weat Barrows; 
you must, therefore, be careful in going down, that it does not set you aground between 
them: indeed, it is neces;jary to use the same caution in passing thi'ou^h any of the 
channels, as the tides, setting W.S.W. and E.N.E., take an oblique direction over many 
of the sands and shoals, jmrticularly those betiveeu the north end of the Shipway 
and Guufleet. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE KING'S CHANNEL 
TOWARDS ORFORDNESS. 

SHIPS bound outward from the Swin, or Kinc's Channel, to the north-eastward, bj 
Orfordness, may sail through between the Baudsey and Shipwash Sands, in what is 
called the Shipway; or, hauling up through the Sledway, between the Rough and 
Baudsey, pass through HoUesIcy Bay, to the westward of the Wliiting, towards 
Orfordness. 

In proceeding through the Shipway, when you arrive about midway between the 
east buoyof the Gimfleet and the Sunk light- vessel, havin^the former bearing N.N.W. 
or N.byW. from you, distant 2 miles, you shoidd steer N.E., which course kept on 
for 16 miles, will bring you to a berth 2 miles S.E. by S. of Orfordness low ught. 
When you have sailed on this course nearly 4 miles, you will be abreast of the 
chequered black-and-white buoy of the West Rocks; leaving that on your port or 
larboard hand, distant a mile, and sailing 3 miles farther on, you wiU find yourself 
directly between the red buoy of the Rough and the large black-and-white striped 
beacon-buoy on the S.W. end of the Shipwash, with the Koc^h on your port or hu*- 
board side, and the Shipwash on the starboard; 4 miles farther you will reach the 
S.W. buoy of the Baudsey, which is chequered; this you will leave on your port or 
larboard side, at the distance of 1^ mile; the black buoy on its N.E. end, is also to 
be left on the port or larboard side. Five and a-half miles beyond the Baudsey S.W. 
buoy, you will reach the light- vessel at the N.E. end of the Shipwash; you may then 
shape your course towards Orfordness in the same directi<Hi, until you come within 
2 miles of the Ness, when, by steering N.E. J N., you will go to the westward of the 
Knapes or Napes; or, altering the direction to N.E. by E., jxass to the south-eastward 
of that shoaL 

Throughout the whole of the preceding navigation, your depths of water will vai'y 
from 11 to 5, and from 6 to 13 fathoms; but great care must always be taken to keep 
off the shoals, for their edges are steep, and proper allowance must be made for the 
setting of the tides : the flood setting about W.S.W., and the ebb E.NJ3., over the Ship- 
wash, which renders this sand very dangerous. 

In proceeding through the Sledway towards Hollesley Bay, when midway between the 
Gunfleet east buoy and the Sunk light-ressel, steer N.E., until you have passed the 
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buoy of the Weat Rocks nearly 2 miles, or until you get Butley Chureli just open to 
the eastward of Bojrton Mill, and to the westward of Boyton Wood, bearing N. by E. ^£., 
a little easterly, which mark Will carry youttrectly through the Sledway to the east- 
ward oi the Rough, in from 4} to 7 or 8 fathoms water, at the distance of 2 cables' 
length to the eastward of the red buoy of the lower Rough. Proceed with this mark on, 
in 6, 8, and 7 fathoms, until Orford N. W., or White MiU, comes a little open of Ilaver- 
gate Island House, bearing K JI. J N.: keep this mark on until you get between the 
S.W. end of the Whiting and the Middle Ground, or until Orford high lightihouse 
appears about twice, its height to the southward of the low lighthouse, when you will 
be on the shoalest part of the Flagstone, in 5^ fathoms; this is the leading mark through 
Hollesley Bay; ^woceed with it until you come to the north-eastward of the hook or 
elbow of the Whiting, when you should steer E. i N.; this will carry you to the south- 
ward of the Kuapes. The mark to clear its S.W. end, is Orford Castle a sail's breadth 
open to the southward of the Church, bearing W. by N". Take care not to bring 
Orford high liglit to the southward of west, until Iken Church opens to the northwara 
of the Limekiln. But if desirous of going between Aldborough Knapes and the main, 
then give Orfordness a good berth, and keep Baudsey Church well open to the south- 
ward of the Ness, bearing W.S.W. } W., in order to avoid the Onion, or Nathaniel's 
Knoll, and the Ridge, until Aldborough Church bears N.N.W.; then haul up IST.E. JN". 
which will lead to the northward of the Enapes. 

In turning to windward, stand no nearer to the west end of the Shipwash than till 
Baudsey Church comes on with the north-east end of the long wood wnich stands to 
the eastward of Baudsey cliff; nor to the West Rocks, than till Alderton Church comes 
on with Baudsey Churdi. Stand no nearer to the West Rocks than 5 fathoms, nor to 
the Shipwash than 8 fatlioms. After you have passed the Rough, stand no nearer to 
Baudsey Sand than till the tree, which stands to the northward of Orford Church, 
comes near to the west side of that Church; nor the Cork Sand, or Cork Ledge, than 
till Harwich Church steeple comes on with the Martello tower, which stands a little 
to the northward of Lan&uard Fort. In the night, stand no nearer to the ledge than 
5 fathoms, nor nearer the Cutler than 5 J. 

Sailing from the Gunfleet beacon buoy to the upper anchorage in Hollesley Bay, 
steer N.E. by E. J E., 3 miles ; and then from off the chequered buoy of the West 
Rocks, a N.E. course for 3 miles will lead clear to the eastward of the lower Rough 
buoy; when you may bring Baudsey Clmrch open to the eastward of the new beacon, 
bearing N. J W., and run in for the black buoy of the Cutler, from off which, the 
course to the anchorage in Hollesley Bay, is N.E. | N., distant about 3 miles. 

The best anchorage in HOLLESLEY BAY, is with Hollesley Church bearing N". by 
W. J W., or with the Parsonage House in one with the Red Barn, in 5 or 4 J fathoms. 
There is good anchorage in the north-eastern part of the bay, betwen the Middle or 
Hook buoy of tiie Whitin» and the N.E. end of the Middle Ground, in a depth of 6 or 
7 fathoms. In Hollesley Bay the tide flows, on the change and full days of the moon, 
at 11 o'clock. 

In turning through Hollesley Bay, stand no nearer on either side than 6 fathoms, nor 
to the beach than 7 or 8 fathoms. " 

Close to Orfordness the depth is 10 fathoms, with a hard bottom, and so steep that 
you should not approach it with less than 12 fathoms. To the westward of the Onion 
there is a counter-tide, which runs down with as much velocity as the tide in the chan- 
nel runs up; therefore, l)e cai^eful not to get into this eddy, ns some ships, in turning, 
have missed stays, and run on shore. 



HOLLESLEY, OR HOSLEY, BAY TO HARWICH. 

Description of the Shook, Buoys, Sfc, 

THE entrance to Harwich is encumbered with numerous skoals, which lie within 
those already described; and the passage from Hollesley Bay to Harwich Harbour, is 
bounded by the following: — the Ciider, the Platters, the Ariorews^ wwL \Vs& ¥AVat^*af« 
and Wae^e Ledges, all of which lie on the ataxbotvT^ «k\Ckft\ ^-^^'^ CoTkT5jRQ>V^'wV 
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Leilge, Cork SpU, the Ridfre, Halliday Flats, the Altar, Cliff Foot, Cod, GkUkm, Gmrd, 
JSotie, and Gristle; most of which are to be left on the port or larboard side. 

The CUTLE& Is a rocky shoal, of ir#gular depth, lying directljr off Baudaey diff, 
and distinguished by a black biioy, plac^ at its southern point, m 4^ fathoms; its 
marks bein^, Baudsey Church open to the left of Baudsey sea-mark, bearing N.^E^ 
and Orford low light a little open to the southward of the high light. 

FSLZZ8T0W and WADOATE I^SIMIES lie on the northern side of the chan- 
nel, the former stretching a full mile off Felixstow cliff, and having 3 and 2 fathoms on 
its outer parts. The Wadgate is a small rocky patch, of 3 fathoms, a little to the 
south-westward of the former ledge. Bumthouse cliff just open of the Naie clil^ 
bearing S.W. by W. J W., will lead to the southward of both these ledges; which ought 
not to DC approached nearer than 4 fathoms water. 

The PIiATTSRS extend almost a mile from the shore, the outer part Ijring SJB. 
by E. from Landguard Fort, and nearly dry at low water. Come no nearer to than 
than 5 fathoms. The mark to carr^ you clear of them is, Orford Church and Castle ojpexi 
of Baudsey cliff. Off the east spit of the Platters is a black buoy, in 4} fathoms, with 
Harwich Church on with the cupola of the Chapel of Landguard Fort, bearinff N.W.; 
and the white house at Baudsey ferry on with the N.E. end of Felixstow cliff, NJB. 

The Ain>BJBW8. — To Uie westward of the Platters is the Andrews, another dan- 
gerous shoal, almost dry, and, on its western side, steep-to. It lies within the Platters, 
and extends neady i a mile S.S.E. from the Stony Beach; the first half-ebb sets oyer 
it very strong. This forms the starboard boundary of the entrance to Harwich harbour. 
On the edge of the Andrews, or West Spit, a black buoy b laid, in 4 fathoms, with 
Arwarton Church on with Harwich high lighthouse N.WtbyN.; Baudsey Church on 
with the N.E. end of Felixstow cliff NJE. JE.; and the buoy of the Platters E.} S. 

CO&X XMOTy LEBQE, and 8PIT.— The two former have already been des- 
cribed in page 3. The Cork Spit N.W. end lies IJ mile S.E. |E. from Landmiard 
Fort ; the least water over it is 2f fathoms. Bumthouse cliff just open to the kfl of 
Naze cliff, leads over its S.E. end. These shoals are all to be left on the port or lar- 
board side ; and the space between them and Felixstow and Wadgate Ledges, is com- 
monly called Felixstow Koad. 

The AZSOIS is a rocky ledge, lying also on the south side of the channel, extending 
N.W. and S.E., | of a mile, and is above ^ of a mile broad; the least water over it is 
6 feet. On its S.E. end is placed a buoy, chequered red-and- white, in 2^ fathoms, 
with the chimney of the white house at Snotley on the middle of the red-tiled Queen*s 
storehouse, in the dock-yard at Harwich, bearing N. by W. J W. ; the westernmost Mar- 
tello tower at Woodbridge Haven just open with uie N.E. end of Felixstow cliff, 
bearing N.E. \ E. ; buoy on the Stone Banks S.S.W. J W. ; buoy on the Platters N.E.; 
and the buoy on the Andrews, north. 

There is also a white buoy on the inner part of the ridge, laid in 2^ fathoms, with 
Arwarton Church touching the west part of the Martello tower immediately to the 
south-westward of Harwich, bearii^ N.W. by N. ; a large tree inland, its width on the 
low part of Felixstow cliff N.E. JE.; buoy on the Andrews N.N.E.; and the S.E. 
buoy of the Ridge S. J E. Between this buoy and that of the Andrews, which are 
only J of a mile asunder, is the usual channel into the harbour, in 4 fathoms, over the 
bar which separates the Pitching from the Rolling Ground. 

The HALLZSAT FLATS extend in a N.W. by W. J W. direction from the inner 
buoy of the Ridge, having on the edge 13, 11, 12, and 13 feet water. These flats form 
the southern boundary of the Rolling Grounds; while the Andrews Spit and Beach 
End form the northern boundary. To mark the shoal ground off Landguard point, a 
black buoy has been placed, marked "Beach End," off the South Spit thereof, in 24 
fathoms, with the Martello tower on the mound of Felixstow, in hne with the S.E. 
angle of Landguard Fort, N.E. by E.; Harwich high light tower its apparent width 
open west of the low lighthouse, N.N.W. J W.; and Andrews buoy S.E. 

The ALTAR is a rocky shoal, of only 7 feet water, and is situated north, nearly 
i of a mile from the black buoy on the Beach End, and W. by S., nearly ^ a mile from 
the cupola of Landguard Fort. 

The ALTAR FLAT lies to the northward of the Altar, and extends, in an angle, 
from the shoal part, N.W. by N. to N.N.E., having from 10 to 12 feet on it; the north- 
ern edge being J of a mile from the Altar. On this is a buoy, painted black, and marked 
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on the head, " West Altar," placed on the western elbow of the shoal. It lies in 
S fathoms, with the Martello tower on the mound of Felixstow, in line with the north- 
ernmost boat-house next north of Landguard Fort, N.E.byE. JE.; Harwich high 
light tower just open north of the low lighthouse, N.W. bvN.; Beach End buoy 
. S. by E. i E. ; CUff Foot Hock buoy S.W. by W. i W. ; and Glutton buoy N.E. ^ N. 

The CUFF FOOT &0CX8 lie to the westward of the Altar; and between them is 
the entrance into the channels of Harwich harbour. The eastern edge of the rocks is 
marked with a chequered black-and-white buoy, bearing from the Beach End buoy 
N.W.by W.^W., and from the buoy of the Altar S.AV.by W. i W. This shoal extends 
more tnan ^ of a mile in a N.N.W. direction, to within 2 cables^ length of Blackman*8 
Head, off the Beacon cliff, and has not more than 2 feet on its shoalest part. Off Black- 
man's Head is a black buoy, and to the southward, on the edge of the bank which sur- 
rounds the Beacon diff, are two others, while to the northward are also two; these five 
black buoys mark the Ordnance boundary. 

The COD BAMX lies a full ^ of a mile N.N.E. from the buoy of the West Altar, 
and I a mile from Landguard Fort, having 9 to 12 feet over it at low water. 
• The QLUTTOM lies to the northward of the Cod, and has from 7 to 12 feet over 
it; the western edge bears N. by E. J E. from the buoy of the Altar; the eastern edge 
is marked with a red buoy, which lies in 9 feet, with Harwich Church spire N.W. by 
W. } W.; Harwich cliff end W. J S.; and FeHxstow Martello tower E. by N. 

The QUABU, on HARWICH 8BSLF, extends round the point of Hai*wich, to 
the distance of 3 cables' length, and has from 2 feet to 1 fathom upon it; from thence 
it stretches another 3 cables, deepening to 2 fathoms, and forms the western side of 
the western channel. Part of this shelf dries from the point of Harwich, to 2 cables' 
length. 

The BONE and OB18T1J3 are both within the bar, and lie in the middle of the 
channel. The Bone is the larger and most easterly of the two, having 5, 6, and 12 feet 
over it, and lying J a mile from the opposite shore, between which is 6 fathoms, and the 
common passage for ships. The Gristle is a round shoal, of 6 and 3 feet, and lies just 
within the Bone, and about i of a mile from the Guard, between which is 4 fathoms. 
The red buoy placed upon the north end of this shoal, lies in 2 fathoms, with Land- 
guard Fort cupola its width open east of the flagstaff on the fort, S. by E. ; Harwich 
low li^thouse its apparent width on with the north angle of Harwich citadel, 
W. by S. J S.; and Glutton buoy S. J E. 

WA&TOlf FLAT is the shoal water that stretches off the dry beach, at low water, 
opposite to Walton Martello tower and ferry, a full cable's lei^h, and towards the 
River Orwell, having from 1 to 4 feet on it. 

The HO&SS BAMX is a shoal, of 3 to 7 feet, lying a cable's length off Bloody 
Point of the Shotley Flats, between the Rivers Stour and Orwell. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM HOLLESLEY BAY TO 

HARWICH. 

IN running from Hollesley Bay for Harwich, bring Orfordness low lighthouse a 
little open to the N.W. of the high lighthouse; and when Baudsey Church bears 
N.N.W. J W., being in one with the east part of Baudsey Wood, you will find yourself 
near the north-east end of the Cutler : then open the low light to the eastward, or right 
hand of the high lighthouse, keeping it in that direction tul Ramsholt Church appears 
to the westward of Baudsey cliff, you will then have passed to the westward of the 
Cutler buoy, and be at the entrance to Felixstow Road, with Baudsey Church bearing 
N.N.E., Landgiiard Fort W.N.W. J W., and the buoy of the Cutler E.N.E. } E., dis- 
tant 1^ mile. From thence a west course will take you through Felixstow Road to the 
Pitching Ground, past Uie Cork Ledge light-vessel, giving it a good berth on the port 
or larboard side in passing, to avoid the Cork Spit; pay proper attention to the tide, 
and come no nearer to the Cutler than 5 fathoms water. \Vhen Dover CwsxV. C>cisa5SBL 
bears N.W. by W., westerly, steer right towards it \>^l>(fe«uX)aft>avx»i^ ^S.'^^^^^^si^ ^*^- 
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Andrews, until Harwich hinrh lighthouse comes its own breadth opei west of the low 
lighthouse, bearing N.N.W. i M .; then mn in with this mark on, until you are i of 
a mile past the lieach End buov, and get tlie cnnola of I.»andguard Fort to Mar £.bjN., 
when you will have the Altar buoy Maring N.N.E., and tl^ Cliff Foot Kocks W.| S., 
and will be at the entrance of the crhannels. 

The EASTERN and usual CHANNEL, after jmssmg the Beach End buoy, leads 
close round to the westward of the Altar buoy; then croraes the Altar Flat, in 12 feet 
at low water, spring-tides: when, following the Suffolk shore, it leaves all the rest of 
the shoals to the westward. 

From abreast of the Andrews buoy, steer to the westwanl, so as to bring the h^ 
lighthouse its own breadth open west of the low lighthouse; run in upon that line, pass- 
ing to the westward of the lleach End buoy, and hauling close round the Altar buoy. 
If the latter should not be seen, it will have been passed when the East MarteDo tower 
on Laudiruurd beach, opens north of the black boat-hou«*c. Noiv steer over to the 



Suffolk shore, about E.N.E. and northerly, till the flagjttaffaml cupola of Lane. 

Fort come in one, S. j E. This mark leads through the rest of the channd, tiU the 
black granary comes m one with Walton gravel-pit, E. } N. From thence a W\ by N. 
course clears the Bone and Gristle, and leads to ilarwich anchorage. 

To work in, keep the hi^h lighthouse open west of the low lighthouse. Stand towards 
the Ilalliday Flats by the lead, and towards Cliff Foot, till East Shotley Martello tower 
comes withm its own breadth of the Ordnance pile jetty, N. by W. In standing to- 
wards the Altar, tack before the lighthouses come in one. In turning to the eastward 
across the Altar Flat, after rounding the Altar buoy, stand to the southward till the 
East Martello tower comes in one with the black boat-house; and to the northward, 
keeping Dover Court mill well open of the Beacon cliiF. The clearing mark, when 
standing to the Glutton and Bone^ is the flagstaff between the two western stadu of 
chimnies in Landguard Fort; but this leads nearer the Bone than the Glutton. 

The Suffolk beach may be approached generally within a cable's length, except near 
Walton fern', where cement heaps are strewn about the shore. In workins towards 
the town, when standing to the southward, keep Walton gravel-pit o|)en to the north- 
ward of the black canary; but the Shotley shore may not be approached till the two 
Walton mills and tne Walton Martello tower are in one. 

The WESTERN CHANNEL is the most direct; it leaves the Altar buoy* as w^ 
as the four small shoals, to the eastward, and follows along the edge of the Guard, or 
Harwich Shelf, carrying every where 2 fathoms, except on a small knoll, of 1 1 feet. 
This channel can only be taken with a leading wind, or a steam- vessel. 

Directions. — ^From the fairway between the Altar and Cliff Foot buoys, stand about 
N.N.E., till two small white beacons under Fagsborough cliff, come in one, bearing 
N. by E. J E., and they will lead fairly in, till another small white beacon and Shotley 
Martello tower are in one, about N.W. J N.; then hard-a-starboard the helm, in order 
to place the vessel's head on the latter mark, which leads midway between the Guard 
and Gristle, to the anchorage off the town. 

Besides the above, there is a Deep- Water Channel, of 19 feet at low water, springs, 
close round Landguard point; but it is so narrow at present, that for a frigate, buoys 
or boats must be placed on either side. 

When rounding Shotley point, in order to cross from the Stour to the Orwell, keep 
the top of the higli lighthouse open to the eastward of Ilarwich steeple, about midway 
along the roof of the Church, bearing S.S.W. JW.; or keep the low %hthouse well 
open of the Ordnance pile jetty. Either of these marks will clear the Horse Bank, in 
12 feet at low water. 

The best anchorage in Felixstow Road is, with Baudsey Church about twice its 
breadth to the west of the highest top of Baudsey cliff, where the signal house stands, 
in 4J fathoms water. 

The best anchorage in the Pitching Ground is, with Orford Castle thrice the dis- 
tance between the church and the castle, to the S.E. of Baudsey cliff, in 5 fathoms 
water. 

Tlie best anchorage in the Rolling Ground is, Baudsey cliff, on with Felixstow cbff ; 
and Harwich low lighthouse, about half-way between the church and the high light- 
house, in 6 fathoms water. 
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The Rough Channel is between the Cork Sand, Led^c, and Spit, on one side, and the 
Cork Knot and Wadgate Ledge on the other. Yessds navi^ting this channel must 
brin^ the high lighthouse of Harwich just open to the right of Lan^uard Fort, bcariiig 
N.W. by W., and keep this mark on until baudsej church beai's Is.E. ^ E. This will 
then carry them to the entrance of the Pitching Ground, when they should proceed as 
before du'ected. To sail to the eastward of the Rough, bring Baudsey Church in one 
with the sea-mark on Baudsey cliff, bearing N. i W. 



THROUGH GOLDMER'S GAT, OVER THE NAZE FLATS, 
TO HARWICH. 

Description oftlie Shoals, Btwys, Sfc, 

The MAZE FLATS extend a considerable way to the eastward, and join the West 
Rocks. Large ships bound over them for Harwich, should be particidarly careful of 
the tides, that the rise of water may be sufficient to carry them safely over. 

The passage over the Flats is called the Medusa Channel, having on its western side 
the Naze Ledge, South, Middle, and North Bars, the Ptfe and HdRiday Sands, and 
Cliff Foot Rock; while to the eastward, are the Stone Banks and the Ridge. 

The NAZS LEBOS is a rocky shoal, which stretches out a full mile to the east- 
ward of the land, having from 6 to 3 feet over it; the shallowest part being nearest the 
shore. Its south-eastern extremity bears from the Naze tower S.E. JE., distant IJ 
mile, with 2 fathoms water upon it. 

SOVTBt, BRDDUB, and MO&TH BA&8. — ^These rocky ridges run to the 
northward of the Ledge, and are of irregular forms and unequal depths, having over 
them from i to 1 J fathom. 

The PTS SAin> is a Ions narrow strip, stretching out E.N.E., If mile from 
Walton stone point, which is the southern point of the entrance to Horsey or Hand- 
ford water. It is dry at low water, and almost so at half-ebb. Its extreme point 
lies with Harwich cliff N.N.E., distant IJ mile; and Dover Court Churdi on with a 
farm-house N.N.W. J W. 

The BAJUU1IAT8 are to the northward of the Pye Sand, and form the northern 
boundary of the entrance to Handfbrd. They dry at low water, but do not streU'h out 
so &r to the eastward as tlie Pye Sand. 

The CUFF FOCT ROCK lies about a mile outside Harwich cliff, having only 
2 feet on its shoalest part. This and the above, as before observed, all lie on the 
western side of the channel. 

The 8TOHE BA VX8 are those irregular and extensive hanks which lie between 
the Naze Ledges and the West Rocks; having over them from 7 feet to 8 fathoms. A 
black buoy, with a white cross on its top, and a white band painted round its top and 
middle, is placed ui)on the Stone Banks, in 2 J fathoms water; from which the 
Naze tower bears W. by S.; Harwich high light "N. \ W.; and Dover Court Cfeirch 
N.N.W.iW. 

The HO&N is a small rocky 5po/,.with only 6 feet over itj lying S. by W.4^W., 
about I a mile from the west end of the Ridge; S.E. by E. | E., a mue from the N.E» 
end of the Pye Sand; and N. } £., 1^ mile mm the Stone Banks buoy. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING OVER THE NAZE FLATS TO 
HARWICH, THE WALLET, &c. 

VESSELS proceeding through Goldmer's Gat, should bring Walton Hall just open 
to the right of the Naze Tower, bearing N.W. J N. : run along with this mark on, until 
the high light of Harwich comes N. ^ £., and in a line with Blackman's Head, which is 
the east side Harwich cliff; vou will then be at the entrance of the Medusa Channel^ 
and should bring a lai^ge red brick house, at Walton Feirj \ifiOt-VS^\is^ V\!Qb^\^^"*»^^- 
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j^i'd Fui*t, about half its lengtli open to the left of tho high wHior-niark of Landgiiard 
point, 1)caring N. by £. J £. This is the leading mark throudi the MeduM Channel 
to the Rolling Grounds, where you may anchor, in 4^ to 5 tuthoins water, with the 
tower beliind Landguard Fort on with the 8.K. corner of the Fort, in 3, 4^ or 5 lathoms; 
or with Baudsey and Fclixstow clifFs in one, and Harwich low light nearly midway 
between the Church and high light, bearing N. byW. J W.; these are the niarka for 
the best anchorage. You may then proceed for the harbour, as before directed. In 
this ][)assagc, care must be taken to wait until you are well assured that you will have 
sufficient water to carry you over the Naze Flats. 

The Gullet Channel is to the eastward of the Medusa Channel, and runs between 
the Stone Banks and West Rocks. In it your least depth of water will be 9 feet, the 
mark being Dr. Frank's white house, near Alderton Church, its own length over the 
low west end of Baudsey cliff, bearing N.E. J X.; but this mark is not easily to be 
made out by a stranger. Continiic in this direction, until the lighthouscii arc in one, 
bearing N. vV. by N. ; and tlien proceed with this mark to the llolhng Ground, between 
the buoys of the Rid^e and Andrews. AVTien abreast of the Andrews, steer to the west- 
ward, so as to bring tne high lighthouse its own breadth open west of the low lighthouse, 
bearing N.N.W.iW. 

The WAZAST. — The Wallet is a space or channel lying between the Gunileet 
Sand and the shore, and extending from the Gunileet buoy to the Btt;i(^j.j Quits 
northern side it is rendered shallow by a bajik or flat,, which extends all (he way irom 
the West Rocks to the Buxey ; the deepest water will therefore be found on its southern 
or Gunfleet side. ^ " ' 

There are two entrances to the Wallet; the eastern entrance is through Goldmer's 
Crat, and the western entrance is from the East Swin through the Spitway. 

The mark for the eastern entrance, ox Goldmer's Gat, is AValton Hall just open to 
the right of the tower, bearing N.W. J N. The western entrance is between the 
Buxey and Gunfleet, and is pointed out by two buoys, as already described. 

About 3^ miles from the Gunfleet buoy, is a large part of the Gunfleet which dries, 
being covered about 2^ hours of floods called the East Knock. Farther on are two 
other patches^ which dry with low spring-tides. And at the farther end of the Gun- 
fleet, near the Spitway, b the West Knock, which is covered at half-flgod*, -, S<itv^n 
these are swashways, of 2 and 3 feet water. 

COPPERAS BANK. — ThQ flat which stretches along the main land from the 
West Rocks to the Buxey, extends itself from 1 to 2 miles off shore. W. i N;, 6 miles 
from the Gunfleet buoy; S.W. by S., 4 J miles from Walton tower ; and N.N.W,^ W., 
2^ miles from the Gunfleet beacon, lies the eastern end of the Copperas Bank, running 
from thence 1 j^ mile W.N.W. ^ W.; and the middle of tlie banx lies directly south 
from Great Holland Church, distant 2} miles. The battery at BumtJiousc cliff 
brought N.N.E., clears its eastern end. The deep-water channd of the Wallet is here 
but 1^ mile wide.^ On the Copperas Bank are 3^ fathoms, and within it, 4, 3, 2, and 
1 fathom, shallowing as you approach the main. Between it and the Gunfleet, are 
5, 6, and 7 fathoms. 

TXIPOD. — W.N.W. ^ W., 2 j^ miles from the west end of the Copperas Bank, is 
the Tripod, a triangular shoal^ nearly dry at low water, lying about ^ a mile firom 
the shore. 

SIAOW. — W.J S., 1^ mile from the west end of the Copperas Bank, is the Elbow, 
with 3^ fathoms, and 4^ near its southern side. This bears nearly ^.E. fron^ the 
Tripod, distant a mile. 

&VHCH. — ^W. by S. from the Elbow, 1 J mile, is the Ruiwh Baiik^ having 3^ fathoms 
upon it, 4 J within side, and 5, 6, and 7 fathoms to the southward; it is | of a mile long; 
its western end bears from the inner buoy of the Spitway N.E. j E., distant 2^ miles. 

To the westward of the GUNFLEET, about 3J or 4 miles above the eastern buoy, 
you will have exceedingly good riding, with S.E.,' southerly, and S.W. winds, under 
shelter of the East Knock. When in the King's Channel, being abreast of the buoy 
on the Gunfleet, with a S.W. wind, and thinkmg bad weather to be coming on, your 
best method will be to work up to the northward of the sand, to the distance above 
mentioned, anchoring in 5 or 6 fathoms, where you will have better riding with ^ a 
cable on the small bower, than you would have had with both anchors a-head, and 
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whole cables out, on the south side of the sand. Vessels having passed through the 
Swill Spitway into the Wallet, will, by pursuing a direct E.N.E. course from the north 
buoy of the Spitway, go between the Copi)eras Bank and the main, to the entrance of 
the Medusa Channel. A more easterly course will take them to the southward of the 
bank, and in deeper water. 

To sail out through the Gat, bring the Naze Tower N.W. J N., and with flood tide 
steer S.E. }>y E., with ebb S.E. by S., or according to wind and tide, and the above 
mark will lead into 4J, 6, and 7 fathoms, hi working out from the Wallet, you may 
stand to the northward, until Walton Hall comes on with the Tower, and towards tlie 
Gunfleet, into 5 fathoms. 



FROM ORFORDNESS TO YARMOUTH ROADS. 
Description of the Sand Banks, BtwySy Sfc, 

THE land about Orfordness is low ; and the shook in its vicinity are the Owicw, 
NathameTs KnoU, the Ridge^ Aldhorough Knapes^ and the Sizewell Bank, 

The OmOV is a shelf ^ or Jlat^ which runs out from abreast of Orfordness lower 
lightliouse, and extends a full cable's length from the pomt. 

NATBAlfZEL'8 XNOLL nearly joins the Onion, and was frequently called the 
Onion by the coasters. It is a small narrow shocd^ running in a N.L. direction, about 
J a mile. Its southern part has 12 feet water over it, and lies E.N.E. J E. from the 
fiigh light, and E. by S. from the low li^jht, distant fi-om the latter i of a mile. On the 
middle of the knoll were 9 feet, and on its northern end 2 fathoms. Between this knoll 
and the Onion was a small passage, with from 16 feet to 4 fathoms water in it; and on 
the eastern side of the knoll were 5 and 6 fathoms. A black buoy, with the words 
" Nathaniel's Knoll" painted on its head, was placed on the outer edge of this shoal, in 
3^ fathoms; but the shallows mentioned, both on the Knoll and Onion, having been 
washed away, aiid the depth increased, the black buoy has been taken away. 

The RZnOS is an oval-shaped sand^ extending above J a mile N.E. by E., its great- 
est breadth being less than \ of a mile, and its least water 2 fathoms. A black buoy is 
placed on its outer edge, in 4 fathoms water, about 2 J miles distant from Orfordnens 
Point, with Snape Church to the left of a Martello tower near Slaughden House, 
bearing N.N.W. J W.; Orford Church and Castle just open of each other, west; and 
Orlbrdness high light W.S.W. In consequence of the growing up of this sand to the 
south-eastward, on which part there are only 13 feet at low water, an additional buoy 
has been laid on the S.E. edge, abreast of that shoal, and lately removed to a position 
farther eastward, and now lies with Orfordness high lighthouse W.S.W. ; Aldborou^h 
Church N. i E.; Aldborough Knapes buoy E. i^ S.; and Orford Church and Castle in 
one,W.iN. 

The Onion, NathanieVs Knoll, and the Ridge, may now be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the same shoal, extenduig E.N.E., 3J miles from Orford high light, having 
from 1^ to 4 fathoms over it. 

A sandy flat, of 4 fathoms, lines the shore of Aldborough Bay, and stretches fi'om 
abreast of the Martello tower, all the way to Thorpe Ness. 

AUUBOaOVOR XNAPS8 extends N.E. and S.W., 2^ miles, from the depth of 
^ fathoms at each end. This shoal is about :J^ of a mile broad, and has only 2 J fathoms 
over the middle, and 4 near each end. The N.E. end lies with Aldborough Church 
W.N.W. J ^^^, distant 4 miles, and Orford low light W.^W. J W., 6^ miles; its S.W. 
end lies with Aldborough Church N.W. by N., distant 33 miles, and Orfonl low light 
W.iS., 4iuiles. " 7 » 4 . 

Aldbobouou BroY. — There is a black-and-white chequered buoy nlaceil near the 
eastern edge of the sand, in 5 fathoms water, from which Ald])orough Church l)ears 
N.W.; Orford high light W.J S.; Orford ChuiTh and Castle inonc, W.^N.; and 
Iken Church, which has a tower-steeple, N.AV. by W., at J of the apparent distance 
from Aldborough Town to SlaughdiMi House. Orford ChiwcU vvvvV \W ^xivewa^ vl^ '^^ 
Castle a sail's breadth open either wav, will clear \\\c Yl^xiwne* \o \>ew^ ^^'eiVw'Kc^. vs« nsvvssv.- 

[NobthSea.J ^ ^ 
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ward: Ilci-ii Cimrrli, miilway iM'twccii Sliiu<flii1«>ii 1I«iu>^* :m«l lh(* Miirtelln IdwiT, 
X.W. I W ., will i-li»;ir it lo ilu- Muiiliwaril: aiul Lcistoii Cliiiirli on iir o]k.»ii of Thorjie 
Hoiisi', N.NV.Uv N.. lu'jirly, will rli'jir it to iln- iinithwnnl. lMwti»n the Riilgc awl 
AldlNH'oiitfli Kii:i|H>:4 tiu'i'i* ail* !). 10. ami 1 1 IsiiIuhik. sanrly 1m>(1<»iii. 

SZZZSWELL BANK has. williiii iIh'm* i'l'w yars, «(iii>i(lcm1)1y iiirn*Aso(l, and now 
fnniis ii xh«'lj\ f| oi' a uiilr Imiiul, lr»iii tlic sniitli ]»ai't (if Aldlmntu^li Titwn, nearly G miles 
t4) t!u» north-ea>twaid: tlu* dojiilis over it viiiyin;; fnnii 4 to *iA fathoms, but with only 
II fi*«?t at luw watiT iivi-r it.-* slioalrM jiart, whii-li lios K.N.K. JE., U mile from Tlioi^ilp 
Ness, and 4.^ miles S. liy W. fnim l)unwi«di (Minrrli. The N.K. piirt of the l>nnk, m 
4 fathoms, ifes wiili lilytldHH'iiii;:h and Diiuwii-li I'liun-hes in u Ihie, liearinjf N. j- W. 
Von will dear tlii-* part liykci'piiiir HlythlMironLdi Lod;re (a tiirm-IionM* stiimiing in the 
midst ol'a ;rro\»* 4»1' InM-s.) ii|)fn to tliiM-a-itward or ri^rht of Dnnwirh Cliureh. Orfoixl 
Castle oiK'ii to till* MHithwanl of Aldliomu^li Town, or bearinj^ S.W. hy "NV. J W., will 
li'ad eli'ar to the wi>tward of lLi.s lj:uik. 'I'iic >lion' aluml Tliui'jie Nc«w i^ i-oeky. Be- 
tween it and the south eml of Sizi'wcll Hank, are 1), 12, and 1.5 Icet : thence, towanls 
tlu* north i-nd of tin- sho;d, are from :) to 4 fathoms, rxrcptiug the shoal of 9 feet. 

SiZKWEi.ii IJi <»v. — A himy, coloured black-and-white, in cin-les, marked " Sizewell 
Bank,*' lies uinhi the ea^^teru eil«;c of this >hoMl, hi 4{ fathoms, i^'ith Liest«Jii Church, 
midway Ix'tween the Preventive Station llousi^' and u i*ed-tiled fami-hoiuc aiiul Uam, 
at Sizewell, l)earing N.W.by W..', \V.; Dunwieh Church N. byE.; Orfurduea:} lights 
S.W. :} W.; ami Aldborou^rh Chnfili \\\ by S. h S. 

From 'rhoqM' Xess a sandy JUU continncs alon;jj >horc all the way to the JBuruard 
ifaml, the water shallowing "gradually towanls the land. S.K. of the town of Duuwlch 
i* the sonth enil of a muKfi/ sfitfaly calleil the Duincich J^inh^ having from 4 to 3 J fathoms 
over it; its inner edge is distant from the coa^^t l.j mile; it rnns nearly iu the iliiHictioii 
of the land, and is about H niile in len<rth and ^ of a mile broad; within it arc 5^, 4}, 
and /> fathoms water; and on its outside .>, G, 7, and 10 fathoms. Covehithe Churea 
well open to the eastward of the low X.K. end of Easton clill", will clear it fi*om the 
northward, and Aldborough Church oi>en of UliorjK' Xess, will clear it fi-oni the south- 
Avard, to the eastward of the bank, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. This |»ai*t is calleil Sole Bay. 

The BA&NABU conunences from the sliore oil* Covehithe Netfs, and theiice ex- 
tends about N.E. J N., iij miles; it is \ of a mile ])road, with oidy 4 feet on its shal- 
lowest part at low'water, beuig ste<?p-to on its eastern side. Midway from the sand and 
the shore are from 4 to 5 fathoms. The Barnaril is joined to the Newcome by a ridge^ 
about J a mile wide, with 3 to 3 J fathoms on it; over this ridge vessels pass from the 
southward to Lowestoff South Roads. 

According to a Trinity House notice, dated 13th August, 1840, a narrow clianuel 
has opened between Covehithe Point and the south end of the Barnanl Sand, at wliich 
time two buoys had been laid down, to facilitate the passage of such vessels as may, 

i^agc. The 
y, marked 
feet at low 

water, spring-tides, with the chimney of a farm-house on tln^ back land, just touching 
the outermost tree of Covehithe woo<l, AV. bvS.; Lowestotf Church, its length open 
eastward of a gap in Kirkley cliff, N.N.E.; S.W. Barnard buoy N.E. byE,; and South- 
wold Church AN.byS. JS. A striped black-and-white buoy, marked "Covehithe 
Point," in 15 feet water off that point, with a farm-house on with the extreme end of 
Covehithe wood, A\\ by S. :} S. ; Lowestoff Church steeple, on with the gap in Kirkley 
cliff, KK^.E.iE.; SouthwoldChurchAV.byS.JS.; Covehithe Church W.N. W.; and 
Kessingland Church, north. The above buoys bear from each other W. by S. \ S. and 
E. by N. \ N., and the width of the channel is 180 fathoms. 

Barn Ann Sot-tii-West Buoy, painted red, is laid on the S.W. end of the Bamanl 
Sand, in 6 fathoms, with Southwold Church tower, twice its a])j[)aTent lireodth 0]3en 
southward of the houses upon Easton Ness, bearing S.W. by W. \ AV.; LowestofF 
Church, on with the highest windmill at Kirkley, N.N.E.; Covehithe Church tower 
AV. JX.; and Kessingland Church tower N.by W. To lead clear of this end of 
the Barnar<l, keep Southwold Church at least twice its ai)parent lireadth to the left of 
Easton houses, whirh stand wilhhi Easton cliff. 

Barnard North Buot. — A black-and-white chequcreil buoy, with staff and ball, 
is laid on the N.E. end of the Barnard Sand, in 3 fathoms, with Southwold Church 
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oil with Eastou Nes6 poiut, S.W. AW.; Kcsbiiigkud Church W. by N. ^ N.; Lowcstoll' 
Church N. by E.; and IVikefield Churcli north, a little westerly. 



UOHTK0U8S. — ^This .lighthouse, which was ei<tiiblished by the 
Trinity House, iu 1 832, is situated a mile to the south-westward of Pakefield Chiu'ch ; 
it is a white tower, 23 feet high, on which is a fixed light, elevated 68 fcet above the 
level of the sea, and is visible o leagues off, from S.E. by E. i E. to S.E. J S. This light 
is intended to lead vessels between the Barnard and Newcome Sands, mto and out of 
the Lowestoff South Roads. 

It having been found that vessels coming from the southward, and bound into Lowe- 
stoif Roads, had been led into situations of danger, by mistaking the light from the 
windows ol' houses upon the cliff at Kessingland, fbr the Pakefield light, the IMnity 
House, acc<Krding to n notice dated April 22nd, 1 835, have ordered, that the light from 
the lighthouse should in friture be red, instead oi' white, as formerly. 

As the soundings, in approaching the coast from the sea to the northwai'd of Lowe- 
stoff, are very irregular, and the soimdinga off Lowestoff so regular, that they may be 
depended on, ships, when coming from seaward, should endeavour to make the land in 
the latitude of Lowestoff, which is 52® 29' north. In this latitude they may steer 
boldly in by night or day, imtil they come into 17 or 16 fathoms; for in the night-time, 
the lights may be seen 3 or 4 leagues off; and in day, the church and upper part of the 
town may be discovered at the distance of 7 leagues, if the weather be clear. 

Shoah and Biwys^ 8^c. in (Jie vicinity of Lowestoff and Yartnouth, 

Thtt LOWBSTOFF MEWCOBKE is a narrow ridge of sandy lying in a S.W. by S. 
and N.E.byN. direction, and forming the western side of the Stanford Channel, and 
the eastern side of the Lowestoff South Road ; its southern end being about a mile 
distant from the Lowestoff shore, and its northern end rather more tlian J a mile from 
the Ness point. This shoal having shifted its position, additional buoys are placed 
upon it. 

IHHS& L0WB8T01T 8B0AL.— This shoal has lately gi-owu up, and lies be- 
tween the entrance to Lowestoff Harbour and the South Ness, at about ^ of a mile 
from the shore. It has on it from 11 to 15 feet; and a black-and-white chequered 
buoy is placed on its eastern edge. An additioniU black buoy has lately been placed 
on its western eilge. 

ILOWESTOIT nnnB& OHAinrSIi. — ^Vessels from the southward may use the 
Lowestoff Inner Channel, where buoys have been placed for their guidance; these ctm- 
sist of four black buoys on the western edge of the Newcome, wliich, in proceeding 
northward, are to be left on the starboard or eastern side; and the iunei* shoal buoys 
may also be left on the starboard side, having 17 feet at low watei* within them. The 
following are the marks and bearings of the buoys : — 

South Newcome (blacks with staff and ball, lies 1^ mile NJ^.E. iE. from the 
chequered buoy on the N.L. end of the Bai*nai*d. From this buoy Pakefield light- 
house bears W. by N. J N. ; and Pakefield windmill, in a line with tlie N.E. end of a bam 
ontliecliff,N.N.W.|W. 

S.AV.Newgomx: (black) lies in 4 fathoms, at |^ a mile north from the Newcome south 
buoy, with Pakefield lighthouse bearing W.J S.; and Lowestoff mill, in a line with the 
centre of the harbour-master's house, N. by E. i E. 

N.W. Nbwcomk (black) lies in 4 fathoms, at J of a mile N.N.E.}E. from the New- 
come S.W. buoy, with Pakefield lighthouse S.W. by W. } W. ; and Lowestoff low light- 
house N.N.E. i E. 

NoBTH Newcomk (black) lies in 3 J fathoms, at nearly J[ of a mile N.E.by E. from 
the N.W. buoy, with Lowestoff lower lighthouse N.^W.; Lowestoff Church spire, in a 
line with the N.E. end of Lowestoff Preventive Station House, N.byW. J W. 

The Inner Shoal Buoy (chequered black-and-white) has lately been removed 
IjJ cable's length in a S.E. direction, and now lies in 2J fathoms, >vith Lowestoff 
Church spire N.W. i N. ; Pakefield min AV.by S. J S. ; and the iimer shoal buoy (bhick) 
W.JN. 

Western Inner Shoal IUot is black, and lies in 11 fQ<i\.^^\iKt.»^\^V*s^^'^s8L 
low lighthouse N. by W. } W., and the inner sA\oa\ cVvec\vxw<iA.\i>^sy3 ^,\%. 



a) SAILIN(i DIRECTIONS FROM 

Stan I OR i> Li(i]iT-VK9SKi^ wbii'li oarrii-s two lijflit:*, ]iliice<l liurizonlall^, 23 feet 
iil^iivi* till! xM, visihlo :{ l(Mi<ruc>s i>fl*, Vwa willi (*ort(iii Cluiirh Riid wiiidiiiill in one, 
N. I \V.: I'akcfit'M wiiidiiiil], in lino with tho iiorthcniuiwt liuiue in Tiikufiekl; and 
Li.wr>lnirin;rh lijrht X.N.W. \ W. 

LOWESTOrr HSW RAaBOUa.^lietw(Hn Pnkvfield nnd Lowefttofl' is the 
(•iitniiu'c to this harhoiir, Mufi aUmt ^ of :i inilo to the wnith-wcstwanl uf the ]ow 
li;rhtlnniM'. The luirlMnir is lonued by Lsike Ldthiii^:. now conmTtoil with the nm on 
th<' oti>t, ami hy means of new euts anileanals westwanl, with the Rivera Wttveney and 
Yare. tlius eonunnnieatin;; with the City of Norwirh, and w]iic]i itf now cnablctl to re- 
ri'ive vessels oi'200 tons hnrthen. 

8TAVF0&B CHAMHEZi.— In June, \b:Mi, the Old Stnnibnl Channel became |K> 
slia1lt>w, by tlie c<intinual shiflintr of the sands in this neighliourhood, us to render it, 
al that time, unsafe to navigate; and aoeoinlingly the then buoys were taken up, and 
the Jiowestofi' Inner Channel buoycil, as before cleserilied. Rut in the early part of 
1H-4.*J, from the reeent alterations, whieh had then l)cen for a considerable time w pro- 
;iir>s in and about the Newcome and Holm Sands, havini^ rcnderc<l the Stiuifonl 
Channel again mivigable, notice thi?reof was given, that the Corixiration of Trinity had 
eausetl the said chaniu'l t<» \w buoyed out. 

Ry a Trinity House Xotiee, date<l London, 2nd April, 1846, it a]>]wars that the Ea^ft 
Xfwronu* and South Holm Sands having shifte<l, tlie East Neweouje buoy (red) and 
tlie South Jlolm buoy (blark) have be<?n move<l in a southerly and westerly din»etion, 
siiid now lie nearly '2 eal)les* length distant fnnu each other, with 14 and 15 feet water 
Ix'tween them, and with the following nuirks and bearings, viz.: — 

Kast Nkwcome RroY (re<l) lies in 2} fathoms with howostofl' low lighthouse, in line 
with a high chimni'y at that plaee, X. i W\; Pakefudd Chuivli, midway Initween Pakc- 
liold mill and a red-tiled house, AV.X.W.; South Holm buoy E.S.E. ; Stanfoixl light- 
vessel X. by E. J E.; and Holm Hook buoy X.E. by X. 

Soi:Tn HoiiM RroY (blaek) lies in "2} fathoms, with the ehancel end of I^westt)ll' 
Chureh, touehing the red-tiled building to the lefl of the Treventive Station, X. by 
W. ^ W.; Pakefield Chureh, midway between Takefiehl mill and a i-ed-tiled lioiLsc, 
W.lf.W.; Stanibnl light-vessel N.byE. :}E.; and Holm Hook buoy N.X.E. 

The above two buoys nuirk the southern entrance of the ehannel, and lie 2 eables' 
length apart. 

A blai'k-and-wliite chef|uercd buoy on the west hook of the Holm, marked "Holm 
Hook," in 6 fathoms, with Lowestoft' Chureh Tower, in line with Lowestoff low 
lighthouse, X. W.byX^.; a six -vane wintbnill, west of Kirkley, in line with Kirkley 
north windmill, X. AV. by AV. } AV. ; Stanford light-vessel N.byW.JW.; and S.W. 
Corton buoy X. by E. J 15. 

Mariners arc to observe, that the tides in the, Stanfoi*d Channel set X.E. and S.AV., 
and that the light-vessel must always be passed to tlie eastward. The course through 
the channel is X. by E. i E. and S.by ^V- i ^V-i "early. 

The ROUS and CO&TOlf SAITDS lie to the eastward and northward of the 
Xewcomc and the Stimford Passage. Tlic Holm is a lar^e sandi/ flat, which dries in 
some parts, and now joins an extensive banJt, calle<l the Gorton, These sands stretch 
abmg in a direction parallel to the shore, full 6 miles, and fonn the eastern boundary 
of Lowestoff and Corton Roads. Several parts of the latter dry at low water, esi>ecially 
one patch, which is 6 feet high at low water spring- tides, at 1 J mile S.E. by S. from 
Lowestoff low light. On the west side of the Corton are three black-and-white 
chetiuered buoys; and on the eastern side of the Holm and Corton, are six black 
buoys (in addition to the one niarke<l " South Holm," and descril)ed before), laid down 
with the following marks and bearings : — 

AVest Corton (chequered black-and-white) in 5 fathoms, with Yarmouth Church 
just open to the eastward of a white house situate<l on the south i)art of Yarmouth 
Denes, X. J E.; Lowestoff low light, over a fisli-house <m Lowestoff Denes, S.AV^. i S.; 
and Corton Church steeple, over a red-tiled white house on Corton cliff, W.X.AV. 
From this buoy the Corton Sand, which is here about \\ mile wide, continues narrow- 
ing to a point, where it terminates at the X.\A'. Corton buoy, and forms the western 
boundary of St. Xicholas Gat. 

Middle Corton Buoy (chequered black-and-white). — A ridge having grown up in 
a westerly direction between the west and S.AV. buoys, a che<iuered buoy, manced 
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" Middle Cortoii," 1ms been placed thevcou, in 3^ fathoms, with Lowestoff Church 
S.W. byAV.J W.; West Cortonbuoy N.E.; and the S.W. Corton buoy, south. 

S.W. CoBTON (chequei*e<l black-and-white) in 5 fathoms, lying S.S.W., IJ mile 
from the West Corton buoy, with Lowestoff high bght W.S.W. JW.; and Corton 
Church N.N.W. i W. The buoy, marked ** Holm Hook," before described. 

S.E. Holm (black) lies in 6^ fathoms, with Lowestoff Church spire, in a line with 
the low lighthouse, N.W. bvK; Pakeficld Church Tower, its length open south of 
Takefield windmill, W. by if.; and the N.E. Holm buoy N.E. 

Middle Holm (black), in 8 fathoms, with Lowestoff mill, in Uiic with the northern- 
most house at Lowestoff, bearing N.W. by W. J AV.; Kelson'^ Monument, in line with 
the highest mill west of Yarmouth, N. 4 W. ; S.E. Holm buoy S.W. by W., westerly ; 
and N.E. Holm buoy l^.E.by N. 

N.E. IIoLM (bhick), in 8 fathoms, with Lowestoff mill, in line with the north part of 
Lowestoff battery, west; Gorleston north mill, in line with Yarmouth south picr-heiul, 
N. by W. i W. ; and S.E. Corton 2>f . J E. 

S.E. Corton (])lack), in 6 fathoms, with the chancel of Gorleston Church, iji line with 
the pilot-house on south pier-head, N.N.W.JW.; Lowestoff windmill, appai-ently 
midway between Lowestoff Church and a grove of trees, W. by S. J S.; and N.E. Cor- 
ton buoy IT. J W. 

N.E. CoKTON (black), hi 5 fathoms, with Lowestoff high light S.W. by ^V.', ami the 
S.E. Corton S. -} E., distiiut a mile. 

CoETON SriT (black), in 4 fathoms, with Corton Chiu'ch W.byS. JS.; and the 
N.E. Corton S. i E., distant i of a mile. 

J^^.^^^ Corton (black), in 2J fatlioms, with Yannouth Church, in a line with a high 
mill, (HaiTisonV) and the new bathing house north of the jetty, N.by W.; St. Nicholas 
light-vessel X. ^ E. ; Corton spit buoy S. f E. ; and South Scroby buoy E.S.E. 

Tlie cliief passjige mto YARMOUTH ROADS, for ships of gi-eat draught of water, 
luuj always been between the Corton Sand, on the western side, and St. Nicholas Bank, 
or Kettle liottom, on the eastern side, generally called St. Nicholas Gat. This channel 
is pointed out by three black buoys on the eastern edge of the Corton Sand, (before 
described,) and a red buoy and a light- vessel on the western e<lge of the St. Nicholas 
Bank. It is about J of a mile wide, with a depth of from 5 J to 6 fathoms at low water. 

ST. XIZCHOLAS BANK, ox XSTTUB BOTTOK, is a lonfr narrow sand, about 
1 J mile in lenffth from soiith to north, having on it from ij- to 3 fathoms, and marked 
out by the following buoys and a light-vessel: — 

Trimty Home Notice, London, April 2nd, 1846. — In order to facilitate the navigation 
into and out of Yannouth Roads, through the wide and deep-water channel between 
tlie. Scroby and St. Nicholas, or Kettle Bottom Sand, commonly called Hewett*s Chan- 
nel, the St, Nicholas light- vessel has been moved to the position previously oi;cupied 
by the reil buoy, at the southern end of St. Nicholas (otherwise Kettle Bottom) Sand ; 
and' that tlie said i*ed buoy has been placed about ^ of a mile to the southwai*d of 
the jwsition jfrom which the said light- vessel has been removed: also that the chequered 
buoy on the south end of tlie Scroby Sand has been replaced, in. precisely the same 
{*l)ot, by a black beacon nun-buoy, gf a large size. 

St. Nicholas Light-Vjbsshl, as now placed, is moore<l in 4J fathoms, with tlie 
ibUowiug marks and l)earing8, viz.: — Yannouth New Church, in line with Victoria 
TciTace, N, by W. J W. ; the south ]>art of the Grove, touching the north side of the 
icnce of Nelson's Monument, N.W. J N.; the second house north of Gorleston south 
mill, in line with the inner part of Gorleston south pier, N.W. by W. ^W.; South 
Scroby buoy S.E.; Scroby Fork Imoy N.E. i N.; Nwrth St. Nichohis buoy N. } E.; 
and N.^V. Corton buoy W . by S. 

Tlie RED nuoT, called the south buoy of St. Nicholas, as now placed, lies in 
3^ fathoms, with Yai'iiiouth Old Church, in line with the outer part of Yannouth 
Jetty, N. by W. i W. ; Gorleston south mill, in line with the inner part of Gorleston 
south pier, N.AV.byW.; St. Nicholas light-vessel S.E.; North St. Nicholas buoy 
N.N.E.; and N.W. Corton buoy S.by W. 

North Nicholas (black), with staff and ball, has hitely l)een removed, in a southerly 
direction, and now lies in 4^^ fathoms, with Yarmouth Old Church N ,^ .^ . V^ -\ 
Scroby Fork buoy S.E. by E. J E.; and the S. W. ^To\i^ \i\^ft^ ^:&:S?.A^- 
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It n))]icai'E) irom a loceut ^Viliiiinillv Suivi'v, iiiadi! Iiy Caplaiu W. lltiwvtt, K.lS'., 
that a new cliaiiud is now ui>cu iM'tween tlu* St. XicUula^i ami Scnihy Bands, i a mile 
in width at its uorllieni, and J ui'a niilo at its stuitlii-rn liuundarv, with fi*oiu G tu 9 
lathoms, in a X. JW. and S. .V K. beariii*,', which is ninrkod <mt hy ihc St. Xichuhis 
Ii;;ht-vcsHoI and north beacon -fmoy on t]ut port or hirhoard, <»r wiytcru side; oud hy 
three buoys of the Si-wby ou tlu* stiirbdard «)r eastern side. The I'onuor of these 
have l)ecn already de»*cribe<l ; and tho?*e on the Sci-oby lie with the foIlo\viii<; uiarLs 
and bearings: — 

SovTii St'Roiiv (a black K'aeon nun-buoy) lie» in :U fathom^ with the ehaneel end 
of LowoHtofl" Chiiii'h, in a line with the south part of the red-tiUnl fann buildingt*, 
(Mr. Tnyh»r*s) near Lowestotf, liearin;; S.W. J W.; Southern null at Old Town, 
on with the uorthcru end of the Naval Hospital, N.W. JN.; and the Scrol^ Fork 
buoy N. i W. 

ScBOBT Fork (black-and-white strijKMl), in .^-J fathom.^, with the Mmtheniuiust mill 
at U<»rlcston, in one with the pilot-house on the jner-head liearing AV. ^ N.; Yarmouth 
Chapel, on with the jetty head, X.W. JN.; and the SiToby b.W. buoy, X. byAV., 
distant a mile. 

S.AV. Stboby (cheijueivd blaek-and-white), in 5 fathom.s with the chancel eml of 
Yiiniiouth Old Church N.W.jN.; Ileniesbv Chui-eh N. JW.; and Gorlcston Tier 
AV.S.W. 

ScRoBY EiiBow IJroY, (ehc<{uere<l black-an«l -white). — The Scroby Elbow Sand 
havin«x extended to the westwanl, between tiie S.AV. and west buoys, a wliite buoy, 
marked "Scroby K11k)w," was, in Jjinuarv, 1 84(i, jda<'ed in 6 J fathoms, with Laeoii's 
Brewery chimney, on with the south end of the Sdk Factory, bearin*^ W. by N. JN.; 
West Scroby buiiy N. by E. :| E.; and S. AV. SiToby buoy S. ^ W. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILINC; FROM ORFORDNESS TO 
YARMOUTH ROADS. 

VESSELS ju'oceeding from Orfoinluess towai'ds Yarmouth, should bring Baudscy 
clifl'well oiHjn of Orford beach, l)earin^AV.S.W. J W., until Aldborough Chuix-h bears 
N.N.W.; then steer directly X.E., 18 or 19 miles, or until tlie lighthouses of I^westolT 
«l)pear in aline, bearing N.by E.; this course will tidce them between Aldborough Knapes 
and the Ridge and Sixewoll Bank. In turning to wiiidwanl, you may stand in-shorc to 
9, 8, and 7 fathoms, and ofl* to 12 or 14 fathoms, the soundinj^s being regular; but do 
not bring the lower light of Orfonlncss to the westwaitl of W. Ijy S., lest you should 
iTin on the KnajHis; observe also, not to bring the said lighthouse to the southward of 
S.AV. J W., or you may approach too near the Sizewell. llie leading-mark taking jou 
through between tliese shoals, is Orfordnoss lights m one, l>earing S.W. by AV. :[ "W. 
By night, to avoid the Ridge, you must not brinjj the high Ught to the southwiunl of 
Av.byS.^S., until you have passed it nearly 4 nnles, for the shoal est imrt of the Ixuik 
lies neai'ly E.N.E., 3 J miles from the high light. Tliese precautions wul also be neces- 
sary when bound to the southward, for by kce])ing the lights in one, after i)assing the 
Sizovell, will take you within the Ridge; to avoid wnich, the high light should Iks opc»neil 
to the southw^anl of the low light in tunc. Blythborough Lo<lge open to the north- 
ward of Dunwich Church, clears the north end of the Sizewell. 

AUMBO&OUOR BAT lies between the Ridge and Si/cwell. A saiulyflat nms off 
the shore; but there is good anchorage with off-shore winds, in 7, 8, or J) fathoms, 
Oribrdncss lower light bearing S.W. J W., and Aldljorough Church N.W. by W. JAV. 

SOUTUWOLBy ov 80LE.BA.T, lies between the Sixcwell and the Barnard. The 
anchorage there is goo<l, with off-shore winds, in 8 and 9 fathoms, within ^ a mile of 
the shore; but, in approaching the Barnard, you must not get into less than 9 fhthoms 
water, for its edges are steep, and there arc 8 fathoms close to its eastern side. There 
is now a red buoy placed on the S.AV. edge of the Barnard. 

If intending to pass tlm)ugh Lowestoff Inner Channel, when you ai*e off the south 
end of the Barnard, hi 7 fathoms water, and Southwold Church is at least twice its 
ajyparent breadth open to the left of the houses at Easton, which is the mark for clear* 
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iii^ tlio Miitli end of the Barnarcl, continue with that mark on, until Pakefield light- 
house beai-s N.W.; Bt<*er towanls it in that direction, passing over the ^^ betwe<m the 
BarnaM and Newconie Sands, with ii to 3^ fathoms at low water, until Covehithe 
Church 18 in a line with the exti*enie of Keesingland iish-houses. Keeping tlus mark 
on will lead through the Ivowestoff South Road, between the Newcoiue, and the Lowe- 
stoi! Inner Shoal. Fukefield mill and bam iu one, bearing N.X.AV. j^W., will also 
lead in, and clear the south end of the Xewcome, iu 16 feet at low water, until the 
above mark comes on. At night bring Pukeiield light N.W., and keep it so until 
Loweiitoff* low light bears N.E. byN., then proceed iu that direction until the Stanford 
light-vessel iK^ai-s about E.N.K.or K.by!N.; steer towards it, imd having passed it to 
the westward, continue in a N.N.E. direction to Lowestoft* North Koiid, and to Yar- 
mouth Roads; or, by keqiiu^ within 2 cables' len^h of the beach, when passing the 
lower li^ht, you nuiy pass, within the inner shoal, m 16 to 17 feet at low water. \^es- 
sela woi^ng iu between the Baniard and the Newcome, uuist tack imuiediately on 
losing sight of the Pakefield light. 

The STANFO&B OHAifHEIi is now become again navigable and buoyed out, 
as described in page 20. The mark for running in between the buoys that mark the 
southern enti^ance, is to bring the Stanford light- vessel N. by E. ^ E., and run in with 
the mark on, until abreast of the Holm Hook buoy, when you may steer N.N.E. for 
Lowestoff and Yarmouth Roads. 

0T. MIOHO&AS OAT. — ^Vesschi proceeding trom Orfordness to Yarmouth Roads 
by the Gat, or Channel between the Gorton and St. Nicholas Sands, having, by the 
foregoing directions, cleared the Ridge, and other dan^s a1x>ut Orfordness, and 
a4lvunced, with the Orford lighthouses in one, 6 or 7 miles, will then be abreast of 
tlie Sizewell Bank, and nuiy pursue a N.E. course for about 7 leagues, which will 
carry them to the entrance of the Gat. 

The best leading-marks into or out of the Gat are, Yarmouth Church over the end 
of the jetty, bearing nearly N.bvAV., or Yarmouth Chapel on with a white mill near 
the jetty; or Gorleston Church N.W. J N., is a good mark. 

The channel between the N.W. buoy of the Gorton Sand and the St. Nicholas 
light-vessel, is about J of a mile in width, the least depth mid-channel is 5^ fathoms at 
low water; the sounding are very regular: and having passed through tne Gat, you 
suddenly get into 9 and 10 fathoms, which depths gradually lessen as you advance 
towards the pier. 

Tlio anchorage in Yanuouth Roatls is extensive, and there is room for any number 
of ships; the ground is ^awJy, and ship, sometimes in heavy gales from tlie N.N.E. 
and S.S.W., are apt to bring home their anchors. 

TIDES. — ^It is high water at Yarmouth Roads, on the full and change of the moon, 
at 40 minutes after 8, and tlie spring-tides 6 feet, but the Aood-stream continues to 
run to tlie southward till half after 10. At Lowestoff it is high water on the shore at 
9 o'clock; the tides rise 7i feet, and tlic flood-stream runs till half after 10. At 
Orfordness it flows on the shore until 40 minutes after 10, and the flood continues till 
1 1 ; spring-tides rise 11, neaps 6 J feet. 



FROM YARMOUTH AND ORFORDNESS TO THE DOWNS. 

Description of the Sand Banks, ^. 

IN this outer track are some dangeraiu shoals, namely: — the Itmer and Outer Oab' 
hards, the Qalloper, the Four Mile Knolls, the Falis, the Lofig Sand, and Kentish 
Knock; the two latter may be considere<l connected with tlie sands that so greatly 
impede the entrance to the Thames, but the others are separated, and lie at a consider- 
able distaiKH^ fi-oui them. 

The nnrER OABBAEP is a ifhaal, about 6| miles in length, lying N.E. i N. 
and S.W.J S., having on its shallowest part 2 fathoms at low water.' tSlI* \^ ^^«*Q^. 
the extent of 2 miles in tho central part of the shoiiV ^^^ ^s^ ^^ ^""ftaet "^-wv^ «sft Sxv«fi^ 
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4 to 10 rutliiiiiis. U|H>ii thi* (viitrul (mrt u lihu-k liuov » plairiid, ixith OHHmhn:*6 hyi 
li;fliPN.N.\V. \ \V., ilUlaut uUmt !•> iiiili-s; the S4mili limiy ot' the iSki|)Wtisb W.N.W 
l \V., \'2 iii'iU'i; tli«^ Sunk li;;lit-ii>.>4.'l W. ^ S., alioul IK iiiilvd: ami the (jiaiUu|jei' %Lt- 
vc'SMrl S. livW. -|' \V., 11 inilcs. Oa the itihcr |Hirtft arc litiiii ;) In 9 lutlioiiis. It is 
.■«t«'i'|i-t«>, aiulat i a niili> cli>taiuvuueu<-li.>idf, there* uiv I'miii 1;) io Iti lUthoii». 

Th« OUTE& OABBA&B. — AlN»iit 4 iiiileH to the onstwartl of tlic Inner in the 
()iit<T tialilmnl, :i nnrrow xhiwl^ of iifioiit :U niik's in K'lijfth, but diviiliMl into two 
|iarts liv a iiarniw swashwav. This «ln»a! lies N.X.K. aii<l S.S.W., nnd luiti from U tn 
:J tUlho'iiis on it; the north em! U-arin^r S.K. | K., distant iHi niilw tn»m Orfortlnesit 
hi;.'li ri<rhthouse. A hiioy, stn|MNl nil-an«I-white, is plaoeil on thin »(hoaI, in the lenst 
water, at alxmt a mile t'nmi its N.N.K. en«l, with Orti miners li<;ht houses bearing X.AV., 
flistaiit 1M=; miles; the South Imov of the Shimvash W. ] N., IK miles; tbc Svnk li«ht- 
vessi'l W-i S., '24 j miles; and the <ilaHo|M>r liirht- vessel S.W. \ S., nearly 14 niilen. 'fliis 
>hoal is also stee|>-to: and there are iWini \'» to* 17 tat lion is within ^ a mile of it nil 
around. The Imoys of the inner and Outer (iabbanls be:ir from each other east and 
we^t, tli.staut (i miles. 

Theiv is a eon.-lant ripjiling of tin* tide over Uith these shoad:*, cxtHipting at daek 
water, by wliieli their situation nuiy 1*0 ivadily known, should the M'eather be so hazy 
as to prevent the buoys from Injinj^ sin-n. IJetween the Inner Gabbard and the Gal- 
hi|M*r, there are from l:) lo 1-j fathoms water. 

The OAUtOPEB. is a very t!an*(irimi( shtntl^ having, on sriine nbiccH, not more than 
M feet at low water, it e-xtendn !} miles N.K. and S.W., from 7 fathoms at each end, and 
is not a mile aeross at the broadest part, whieh is near the middle. This} part lies S. by 
K. ] K. from the hiirh lijrht at Orlbnlness, di«<tant '2:$ nules; E.S.E. h E., from the buoy 
on tin' Lon^jT Sand Head, distant l:) miles; E. by X., 1;J mili^s fninrthe iveutish KniH'k 
li^rht-vessel; ami N.E. by iCJ, E., .*n miles from the North Foreland Ii«r]ithoib(e. Tlie 
shalhjw pari fif this sand extends full 4 miles, having only Ij, 2,3, or in some sjiots 
4 I'athoms. The .sea commonly ripples over it. Near the south-west end a li<:^it -vessel 
is uhhm'imI, in l.> fathoms, on whieii uiv exhibited two lights, plaeeil horizontally, on two 
^eparate nuists, elevatisl ;J2 leet above the level of the sea. This vessel iK'ars al>out 
S.\>'. by \\\ \ W., 2 miles irom the above-mentioned slioulest jmrt of the simd, and lies 
in latitmle !i\° 4-'/ north, and huigitude 1® ii'jy east. About J of a mile to the south- 
t-astward of the liglit-veshel lies a black ]>uoy, whieh will jioint out the usual jxisition of 
the vessel, should it 1m» removed by any acolileiit. The light-vessel liears from Orford- 
IK'SS high lijjht S. J E., 24 miles; 'the' North Ftuvland Ughtlumse X.E.byE.JE., 28j 
miles; and from the Long Sand Head iC.S.E. i S., 12 miles. 

The tide here flows, full and change, till J after 11, running nearly 3 knots. Tlie 
flood commenees from the N.E., then E.N.M The channel between the (JTallojier and 
the i^ong Kami Head is a1)out 12 miles wide, and has fi-om 20 to 17 fathoms in it, 
shoaling gradually as you approach the Long Sand Head. On the east side of the 
(iallop(*r arc 12, IG, 18, and 20 fathoms; at 3 miles distance are 27 fathoms, coai*se 
saiul, with small black stones; near to the south end aiv 14 fathoms, Uie ground stony; 
about J of a mile outside the north end are 14 fathoms, with coiirse stones; and close 
to this end arc 9, 8, and 7 fathoms. 

On the Admiralty chart of the Thames, a Jiety s/uhiI is laid do\V^, extending S.W.iS., 
.'; miles, fi'om 9 fathoms at each end, on which are some jxitches, with only 4 and 
4 J fathoms. The northern one lies S.S.W., about 3J miles Irom the buoy of the (Jal- 
lojxjr. S.\\'. by S. from this sjiot is another, with similar depth, abfmt J of a mile distant. 
The soundings at about i a mile from tlie east side are from 19 to 14 fathoms, and on 
the west side rather more. The distance between the north eiwl of the shoal and the 
south (Mid of the Galloi)er is above 2 miles, with 16 to 20 fathoms. 

These fihoalt are called, in Captain Ilewett's survey, the Four Mile Knolls, and are 
situated on and eonnecteil with the North Falls, and continue in a S.AV. } S. dii-ection, 
having on it 7, 9, and 10 fathoms, to the latitude of 51° 35', where it deepens to 13, 
14, 12, and 17 fathoms, and turns in a S.W. by AV. din^ction, to the latitude of 51° 28', 
where coiiunences what may Ixj termed the South Falls: these stretch down to the 
latitude 51° 13', and are scarcely more than a mile across in any part, the shoalest water 
Ixiing 4 J and 5 fatlioms, and tliis in the latitude from 51'' 22' to 51"^ 17', about 6 J 
miles to the eastward of the Goodwin light-vessel, and between which there are from 
the Falls, 24, 28, 30, thou 13, 12, and lU fathoms to the light -vessel. 
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TIm' IiOVO 8 AMD cxteiuls to the nortliward so far as 51° 45 J' north, where it 
terminates in a point about J of a mile broad, liaving 4^^ iathoms near it; this point, 
eallccl the Long Sand Uead, bears from the Oalloiwr light- vessel N.AV. by AV. J W., 
distant 1*2 miles; from the Gunileet beacon S.K. byE.^E., 10 miles; and fixmi tlie 
south buoy of the Shijmasli S. by W. i W., distant 8 miles. Close to the eastwai-d of 
the sand head arc 5 and 6 fathoms, deepening suddenly to 8 and 9 fathoms. A black 
buoy is placed at this sand head, and lies in 6 fathoms at low water, with the Sunk 
light -vessel bearing N.AV.^ W., distant 5 miles; the Kentish Knock light-vessel S. JW.; 
and the Naze Tower N.AV. JN., just touching tlie S.AV. side of Walton liali. The 
Naze Tower beai-ing N.W., will lead cleai* through Goldmer's Uat, and iwst the Long 
Sand Head, in 9 and 10 fathoms. 

The MXHVIB'SI XVOCX is a dan^ei'otts and extensive shoal, lying in nearly a 
S.AV. and N.E. direction, its length bemg 7 miles, and it^j broadest or middle pArt 
2 miles; itsN.E. en<l beai-s from the Galloper li^rht-vessel W. JN., distant 12 miles, 
and from the Long Sand Head buoy S. by W., (hstant 4 J miles; its S.AV. end Ijears 
from the Galloi)er light-vessel W. bvS., distant 16 miles, and from the North Foreland 
lighthouse N.L. jt N., almost 14 miles. A consi<lerable [wirt of this sand dries at low 
water, and the whole of it is shallow, with from 3 to 6 feet, though in some places 
there am 2 and 3 fathoms. 

KENTisn Knock Light-Vkss'kl. — Tliis vessel is moored on the cast si<le of the sand, 
a short dist-iuice to the eastward of the situation in which the beacon-buoy fonnerly 
laid. The light on board this vessel is exhibite<l from a single lantern; it ixsvolves, and 
])ui*ns at an elevation of 38 feet above the level of the sea. This vessel is furnished, 
like the other vessels of the Cori)oration of Trinity House, with a baU at the mast-head; 
but, in addition thtn'cto, it is surmounted by a second ball, of smaller size, whereby she 
may be with certainty distinguished, under all circimistanccs, during tlic ihty-time. 

This light-vessel bears from the Gidlopiir light-vessel AV. :i S., 11 miles ; from the 
North Foreland lighthouse N.E. i E., 19 miles; and from the Sunk light-vessel S.S.E., 
10 miles. There is also a watch-buoy laid about ^ a mile to the westward of the aliove 
li^ht-vessel. Tliis watch-buoy is black, with its head half white, and the words 
"Kentish Knock" painted ujwn it. Close to the wnith-eastern side of the sand, 
which is steei)-to, arc 5, 6, 8, and J) fathoms, the gi'ouud genendly soft; and muddy ; 
very near its northern extivmity are 10 and 11 fathoms; and between it and the Long 
Sand, 8, 9, 10, and 12 fathoms. There is a passage between it and the Long Sand, 
2^ miles wide; but no vessel must attempt to run through without the greatest 
necessity. 

The OOODWm UGHT-TESSSXt exhibits threi^ hriuht lights, on separate nuisls, 
at 3.5 and 23 feet above the level of the sea; it lies N.E., nearly 2 miles from the 
nearest part of the North Sand Head that dries at low water, in 10 fathoms, with the 
North Fordimd lighthouse N.W. by N., Gj- nules; Kamsgate Pier lighthouse N.AV. by 
AV. i AV., Gi miles; and the South Foreland high light SAW by W. i W., 13^ miles. 

Li order to distinguish these lights fi-om the two Foreland lights, they ai-e exhibited 
in such a manner, that the nuddle light a])peai's considerably higher than the two 
extreme lights, forming an erect triangle; so that they can never Iw mistaken; and in 
foggy or hazy weather, a gon^r Js constantly sti*uck on l)oar<l of her, to warn ships 
that they are near the North Sand Head. The situation of this light- vessel renders 
it im}>ossible for vessels to get upon the North Sand Head, or any part of the Gooilwin, 
if proper attention be jMiid to the thi'CAJ following short and clear directions, viz.: — 

Ist. — The grand intention of the Goodwin lights being to keep vessels to the east- 
wanl of the Gootlwin; the nuisters of all ships and vessels, in coming fn>m the North 
Sea towards the Strait of Dover, must be careful not to brhig the Goodwin lights to 
bear more southerly tluui S.S.W., by compass; but, on the contrary, should always 
keep the lights ratlier to the westward than to the southward or eastward of that 
beai*iug, whde they are to the northward of them, and they will be sure then to pass 
far enough to the eastwawl of every part of the Goodwm, by steering a S. by W\ 
course after they have passe<l the lights. 

2dly. — ^The masters of all vessels coming from the Strait of Dover towards the 
North Sea, must be careful not to sha]X! a northerly coursi^ imtil the (>oo<lwin lights 
bear N. byE. by compass; but, on the coutrar}', they should always keep the lights 
rather to the northward of that lK»aring than to the eastwivvd^sli \\.,^\v\vi ^^^ wvt,\ft 

[North Sea.] ^'» 
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the soutJiwurd ol' ihem, aiul they will then be suic to pa^^ Tar enough to tlio oaptward 
of every part of the Goodwin. 

3(llj. — Should any ves«el oouili^i^ Ironi the !North Sea towards l>over Strait, be 
prevented bv wind or tide, or otJierwiae, from proeeedinpf to tlie southward, at the 
back of the Goodwin, or to the eaatwanl tliereof, the master win, l)y a sin^jjle l)earin«^ 
of the Goodwin liglKs, anchor under the ^"^orth Sand Head, in 6 or 7 fathoms, dean 
ground, and ride tliere an Bofely as the light- vessel does: in order to do which, he 
should keep to the northward ol the light-vessel; and when that bears nearly south, 
anchor about H mile from it. Or, should he prefer getthig in to the westwanl of the 
Goodwin, so as to have the Gull Streau\ o\yQn, he may run m to the uorthwaiil of the 
Goodwin, upon a N.W. course, until he judges he has run 2^ or 3 miles within, or to 
tJie NAV. of the lights, and tiien anchor, in 7 or 8 fathoms, the lights bearing from 
you S.E. 

BSAGOir on th« OOOSWHT BMMBB.-'TriHiiy Utmne, Limdon,' Jtdy UUi, 
1844. — This Coqx>ration has caused a standing beacon to be placed ui>on the eastern 
edjje of the Goodwui Sands, on a spot which dries at low water, spring-tides; and at 
which the under-mentioned objects bear by compass as follow:^, viz. : — ^North Fore- 
land lighthouse N. by W. ; South Foreland high lighthouse W. by S. ^ S. ; North Sand 
Head light- vessel K.N.E. J E.; and Gull Strcjun light-vessel N.W. i N. 

])ilariner8 are i*eque8tc<l to observe, that this l>eacon is surmounted by a ball, which 
is elevated 51 feet above the level of the sand. They will also observe. Unit at the 
distance of 18 feet below the centre of the ball, there is a refuge gallery, easily acces- 
sible in case of need, and by which the beacon is rendereil at all times readily distin- 
guishable from the masts and balls of either of the floating light- vessels in the vicinity 
of the Groodwin Sands. 



BSAOOir. — Goodwin Sands. — ^This beacon is placed on the south- 
eastern part of the Goodwin Sands, with the object of affording means of safety to ixjr- 
sons who mav unfortunately suffer shipwreck upon parts of these dangerous shoali<, 
from which this beacon is accessible at low water; and umriuers are hereby cautioned, 
that, being situate a considerable distance within the south-eastern edge of the sand, 
this beacon is not on any account to be regaitied as a beacon of direction ; and they 
will obsei*ve, Irom it the South Sand Head light-vessel bears S.W. by AV., westerly, 
distant about 6} miles; the South Foreland upper lighthouse AV.S.AV. \ AV.; the Giill 
light-vessel N.W. } N., northerly, distant about 3 J miles; and the Goodwin light-vessel 
N.E. by N., distant about 5^ miles. — Truutif Hoiue^ L<mdon^ 21 st October^ 1840. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM YARMOUTH TO ORFORDNESS, 
AND THENCE TO THE DOWNS, &c. 

VESSELS proceeding lh)m Yarmouth Roads for Orfordnesg, must mn out through 
St. Nicholas Gat, with uie marks as Iwfore directed ; and when they have passed to 
the southward of all tie buojrs, steer S.W., 7 or 8 leagues, which course will tjdce them 
between the Sizewell and Knapesx, until they bring Orford lights in one, taking care, 
when abreast of Orfordness, to clear the Ridge and Nathaniel's Knoll, until they get 
Baudsejr cliff well open of Orfordness beach, coming no nearer to the Kidge than 
9 or 8 fathoms (see page 22) which latter mark will take them into Hollesley Bay. But 
if directly bound for the Downs, bring the high light to bear west, distant 3 mihsfi, and 
a S. by W . J W, coures, for 25 miles, will carry you aln^ast of the N.E. point of tlie 
Kentish Knock; then steer S.W., 21 or 22 miles, and you will be at the entrance of 
the Gull Stream. 

From Hollesley Bay to the Downs, — ^Vessels sailing from Hollesley Bay for the 
Downs, witli an easterly wind, conunoidy turn down towards Orfonlness with the 
ebb-tide; and having passed the eastern buoy of the AVhiting, turn south-easterly. 
Bring the high light N. by AV., which mark will lead clear to the northward of the Shq)- 
wash; and when they haVe passed the light- vessel off the Nortli Ship Head, about 
IJ mile, they will fall into the tract just mentioned, and may steer S.byAV. JW., 
2a milcss which will lead to the eastwaixl of the Kentish Knock, &c. 
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In sailing near the SLipwash, be careful to make proper allowance for the tide : and 
with contrary winds you may stand toward the Shipwash into 12 or 14 fathoms, and 
off into 17 or 18 fathoms; towards the Long Sand Head into 9 or 10 fathoms, and 
off into 20 fathoms; towards the Knock into 12 or 13 fathoms, and off into 16 or 
18 fathoms; and when you are in a line between the Kentish Knock light-vessel and 
the Galloper light-vessel, whicli bear E, ^ N. and "NV. J S. from each other, steer 
directly S.W. for the Gull Stream : the Iwiding mark tlunough which is, the South 
Foreland upper light on with the middle of Old Stairs Bay. 

TIDES. — It is high water at the Long Sand Head, at the full and change of the 
moon, at ^ an hour after 11; springs rismg 15 feet, neaps about 10. At the North 
Foreland at lib. 15m.; springs rising 10 feet, and neaps 7. The flood sete over the 
Shipwash W.S.W., and the ebb E.N.E., so that vessels passing from the Gunfleet to 
the Long Sand Head, must have it nearly on their beam; during the two first hours of 
the ilood it sets W. by S. between the Lons Sand Head and the Kentish Knock, and 
also between the Long Sand and the Sunk, with great velocity; while the ebb runs 
equally rapid in the contrary direction. 



FROM YARMOUTH ROADS TO FLAMBOROUGH HEAD 
AND SCARBOROUGH. 

Description cfthe Land, 

THE land about Orfordness is generally low; but it becomes somewhat more ele- 
vated as you proceed to the northward; the coasts of Suffolk and Norfolk are low, but 
Foulness and the adjacent land is a perpendicular cliff, which, at Mundesley, is 50 and 
60 feet high ; from thence it is level, with few exceptions : near Hunstanton it is cliffy, 
and rises 80 feet; and Flamborough Head is a remarkable and magnificent cliff of 
white stone, with a lighthouse on its summit. 

YARMOUTH TO FOULNESS. 

Description of the ShoalSy Buoys^ Sfc. , 

S ANBS. — Tlie road before Yarmouth is encompassed by various sands, which occa- 
sionally shift, and alter their dimensions. Besides those already described, two branches 
run off' to the northward of St. Nicholas Bank, having deep-water between them; the 
outer or eastern bank forms the Cross Sand and Newarp, and the inner or western shoal 
is the Scroby. There is also a narrow bank, which runs off to the north-eastwaixl of the 
Scroby, called the Sea Heads. To the westward of the Scroby and Sea Heads is the 
Barber, and farther north the Cockle Bank, There is a channel between the Scroby 
and the Sea Heads on one side, and the Cross Sand and Newarp on the other, but it is 
not buoyed, so that the passage from the northward, commonly used, to and from Yar- 
mouth Roads, is between the Scroby and Sea Heads on one side, and the Barber and 
Cockle on the other. This passage is commonly called the Cockjjs Gat. 

The GROSS SANB lies about 1| mile to the eastward of the Scroby, and is 6 miles 
in length, from 4 fathoms at each end, and the breadth under 4 fathoms does not ex- 
ceed J of a mile in its broadest part. About J a mile northward of the buoy on its 
south end, is a narrow ridge^ lomning N.N.E. and S.S.W., J of a mile. At 1 J mile 
N.N.E. fix)m the latter shoal, another shoal patch commences, and runs in the same 
direction 1^ mile farther, having from 6 to 12 feet on it. Near the shoalest part of 
this, the Middle Cross Sand buoy is placed ; on the other parts there are generally from 
3 to 4J fathoms at low water. Three black buoys are now placed on the eastern edge 
of this sand, with the following marks and bearings: — 

Choss Sand South Buoy (l)lack) lies in 4 J fatlioms, with Yarmouth Church, just 
touching the northern part of the town battery, bearing N.W. J W. ; the southenimost 
mill at Gorleston, in a line with the pilots* houne on the pier, AV. J N.; ai\^l\iKN'^'w^sf8L 
Church S.W. by AV. 
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Cbo68 Sand Midixle Buoy (black) lies in 6 fathoms, with a conspicuous cliiiuney, 
(Lt. Gariiaiu*s) iii a Hue with N'elsou's PilLir, 1>eai*iujj W. by S. ; Hcmcsb^ Church, 
apparcntU' touching the southernmost of two windmills at that place, >i.W. ^N.; 
Lowestoff Church S.W. J ^V.; and the Ncwaq) light-vessel N.N.E. i E. 

North Cboss Sand Buoy. — This additional block buoy has lately been placed on 
the N.E. extremity of the Cross Sand, und nearly in a line with the two black buoys 
previously on that sand, and about 'J^ miles from the northernmost, or Middle Cross 
Sand 1)U(>y ; it lies in /> fathoms, with Winterton lighthouse in one with the Cockle light- 
vessel; Yarmouth Old Church W. by S. ^ S.; Middle Cross Sand buoy S.W. by S.; and 
Newari) light-vessel N.N.E. 

The KSWABJP is another datigerous hcmk^ the flat of which commences at the 
North Cross Sand buoy, and runs nearly N.N.E., 4 J miles, to the light- vessel. You may 
cross this flat in 7 to 9 fathoms, with Winterton Church W.N.W., or the Cockle l^ht, 
west. The Newarp is a rovnd shoal, of 2 J and 3 J fathoms, of small dimensions, and on 
the flat, which runs about a mile to the northward of it, is a red buoy, and to the north- 
eastward of the buoy a light-vessel. 

Newarp Buoy (red) lies in 5 fathoms. — ^By a Trinity House notice, dated February 
10th, 1845, this buoy has been removed 4 a mile farther northward, and now lies in 
fi fathoms, with Newarp light- vessel N. J E., J of a mile. 

NEWAllP UOBT-TSSSSZi exliibits three bright fixed lights, upon separate 
masts, elevated 37 and 22 feet above the water, and visible 9 mifes off. During the 
day this vessel will be easily distinguished, by carrying three balls — one at each mast- 
head. It is moored in 18 fathoms, and lies N. J E., J of a mile from the Newaq) 
buoy, with ^Martham Church steeple, twice its own breadth o])en to the southward 
of AVinterton Church steeple, bearms^ W. by N. ; Ilasborough lower lighthoiu^c just 
oi)en to the northward of the high light; Hasborough Church steeple N.W. ^ W.; 
and Y'armouth Church steeple S.W. by AV. i S. 

The SG&OBT lies to the northward of St. Nicholas Bank, or Kettle Bottom, being 
separated from it by the new channel, described in-page 21 ; and is divided into the 
North and South Scroby by a swashway, with fi'om 4J to 5 fathoms in it. Its length 
from north to south is 7 miles, and is 1 J mile at its broadest part. Many parts of tnis 
sand are nearly dry at low water, having only 2 or 3 feet over them, and on the edge 
3 and f\k fathoms, with 5 or 6 fathoms close to the sand. ^ 

On the western edge of the Scroby are seven buoys; the four southernmost of which 
have been describe(> in page 22 ; the west, middle, and north buoys lie with the follow- 
ing marks and bearings, viz. : — 

Wjbst Scroby (chequered black-and-white) lies in 7f fathoms, with Ilemesby Church 
Tower N. by W. ^ ^y.; the northernmost mill at Grorleston, in a Kne with Yarmouth 
jetty-head, S.W. by W.; and the S.W. Scroby buoy S, by W., distant 2:^ miles. 

IVIrDDi^ Scroby (chequered black-and-white) lies in 5J fathoms at low water, with 
the following marks and bearings, viz.: — ^Yarmouth Church spire S.W.byW. |W.; 
West Scroby buoy S.W. by S.; North Scroby buoy N.N.E.JE.; S.W. Cockle buoy, 
north; and Inner Barber buoy N.W. i W., 8-lOths of a mile. 

North Scroby (chequered black-and-white), with staff and ball, lies in 4 fhthoms 
at low water, with Winterton lighthouse, midway between the chm'ch ami house on 
Winterton cliff, N.N.W. f W. ; Cockle spit buoy N. J W. ; Middle Scroby S.S.W. i W. : 
and S.AV. Cockle N.W. by W. f W. 

The SEA HSAD8 form a narrow sand, about 3 miles in length, with 4 oi* 5 
fathoms at its ends, but near the middle only IJ fathom. The beacon-buoy formerly 
stationed at the Sea Heads, has been taken away, and discontinued. 

OOGKUB I1XOKT-VE8SEL.— TVimty House, London, December Uth, 1848.— A 
floating light-vessel has been moored on the eastera side of the Cockle Gat, at the 
northern entrance into Yarmouth Roads, and mariners are to observe, that a bright 
revolving light will be exhibited on boai-d the same, on the evening of the 20th mat., 
and thenceforth continued from sun-set to sun-rise. 

By a Trinity House notice, dated the lOtli of April, 1845, the light- vessel in the 
Cockle Gatway has been moved ^ a mile S.W. by W. i W. from her former position, 
and now lies in 8 fathoms at low water, spring-tides, with the following marks and 
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compass bearings, viz. : — ^AVinterton Chui*ch Tower, in line with the north side of Win- 
tertou lighthouse, K.W.; Gorleston Church Tower, in line with the middle of the 
new houses south of Yarmouth jetty, S.W. J S. ; Newarp light- vessel N.K. by E. J E.; 
Cockle fairway buoy N.N.W. J W.;' Cockle spit buoy N.W.by W.; Outer Barber buoy 
S.W. by W. ; and North Scroby buoy S. by W. J W. 

Mariners are to obsen^e, that the change in the poedtion of the Cookie light-vessel, 
will not occasion any alteration in the courses in af^nroaching her, either from the 
northward or the soutliward. 

Great caution should, at all times, be observed in approaching and navigating this 
Gatway. Vessels coming up at night, should steer S. by E. J E. towards the Oackle 
light, and never bring her to the northward of a N.E, J Ni bearing, in running fi*om her 
towards Yarmouth lloads; and with a flood- tide keep close to the Cockle and Barber. 
The jilacing of the Cockle light- vessel, by the Corporation of the Trinity House, has 
rendered this intricate navigation comparatively sate, and this great thoroughfare for 
shipping has been been made available by night as well as by day. 

The BA&BER and GOGKUB 8 AimS lie on tlie west side of the passage called 
the Cockle Gat ; and the Scroby Sand, on which are placed two white and one red bea- 
con-buoy, forms the eastern side. The channel between is, at present, J of a mile wide. 
On the Barber and Cockle are five buoys, (hereafter described,) which are to be left on 
the port or larboard, or western side. A mile N.by'^V. J Wi &pm ,the NJE. Cockle, 
lies the black fain?ay buoy, in 7 fathoms, with TVinterton Chiuxuli TT.ST.W., nearly. 

South Inneb B abbeb Buot (black) lies in 5 fathoms, on the S JB. edge of the sand, 
at about J a mile N.E. of its S.W. end, with Winterton lighthouse N. by AV., and the 
Outer Barber buoy N.E. byK., 6-lOths of a mile. 

The Buoy of the Octeb Babbeb (black) lies in 5 fathoms, with Yarmouth New 
Church Tower, midway between the second and third mill from the northward, bear- 
ing S.W. J S. ; Ormsby mill, apparently touching the northern side of a cottage, 
N. AV. by AV. J W. ; Winterton light tower N. by W. J W. ; and the North Scroby buoy 
E. by N., distant a mile. The channel between the Inner Barber and Cockle Sands 
has filled, so that the deptli of water therein at low water, is reduced to 7 feet. Tlio 
north Inner Barber buoy (red) has been taken away. 

The OOGKZaE runs out to the northward of the Barber 2 uules, and, in fact, is a 
continuation of it; its southern part has about 9 feet on it; but to the northward it 
narrows, and deepens to 3 and 4 fathoms. On the eastern edge of the Cockle are the 
three following black buoys : — 

S.W. BcoT of the Cockle (black) lies on the eastern edge of the bank, in 6 fathoms, 
with the North Scroby buoy bearmg SJE. IwE. ^E., } of a mile; Caistor Church 
AV.S.W. J S. ; and Wuiterton lighthouse N.W. by JT. J N. 

Cockle N.E. SriT Buoy (black) lies in 4 fathoms, with the S.W. Cockle buoy 
S.W.JS., 5 of a mile; Winterton Church and lighthouse in one, N.W.^N.; and 
Ilomesby Church N.W. by W. f W. 

N.E. Buoy of the Cockle (black) lies in 5 fathoms, with the NJS. spit buoy S.S.E., 
nearly a mile; and Winterton Chui'ch, open to the northward of the lighthouse, bear- 
ing I^.W.JW. 

'Within tlie Cockle Sand is a channel, called Hemesby Hole^ or Gat, 3^ miles in 
length, and A a mile broad; the entrance to which is a swashway, lying between the 
south end of the Inner Barber and the main, having 2^ fathoms in it at Tow water; but 
within and without it ai'e 5 fkthoms, deepening to the northward to 8 or 10 fathoms. 
The course through Hemesby Hole is N. J E., at about ^ a mile from the shore, be- 
tween the Hoody which is a lofig narrow shelf, extending parallel to the shore as far as 
AVinterton lighthouse to the westward, and the western edge of the Cockle Sand to the 
eastward. This channel, now called Nelson*8 Gat, is frequently used in preference to 
the Co<-kle Gat, by small coasters, in day-light. 

According to a Trinity House notice, dated J4th November, 1838, a white buoy has 
l)een placed on the western spit of the Cockle Sand, in 3 fathoms, with the high chim- 
ney of the silk factory at Yarmouth, on with the Beacfaiiian*s look-out at Caistor, bear- 
ing S.S.W. i W.; Hemesby Church tower, just open to tlie southward of tYr<s \>sisssa»a^ 
with bright reil-tiles, on Hemesby cliff, N.W. by N.'^ nwk 0\x\ftic'ft«iiVi«x\sNNvv5 ^>L..\"^. 
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Tn prooeodino; from Ynnnontli Uond?* tliroii;^! Nclj«oirj« Oat, kocp the cuixjla of the 
old cha])el at Yarnioiitli a littlo oihmi to th«» f«oiithwnr<l (»f tlio jtiimll fhctory ckiiiinoy, 
until Caifltor Chun*h coiiies opi*ii of the lii^host part or luoiind of Caistor cliff, in about 
4 fathom:*; then brinj; and keoi> *^^* *^*'^ h)ok-ont houtH.^8 at Wintorton in a line, steer- 
ing down ulK)ut X. by K., and i»a:«Hiuje the white buoy on the {Starboard side, until yon 
deepen your water to 7, 8, or 9 fathoms. By keeping tlie red-tile<l boat-haiue ou 
Caistor eliif, ofxin to tlie eastward of the <'litl' to tlie northward, you will avoid the 
Hood, which has only 6 feet water on the south part of it. 

Off Winter ton Ness is a narrow shelf ^ with 4 to 9 feet over it, 1 j- mile in length, 
extending S. hy E. 4 E. and N. by W. J W., its outer e<lge being nearly ^ a mile fVom 
the shore. 

KA8B0&01JOK OAT is situated between the Newnrp and Sea Heads, which lie 
to the south-westward, and AVintorton Itidge, llannuonds Knoll, nnd Hasborough 
Sand, to the north-eastward; it is nbont 7 miles wide, and in depth from 10 to 
20 fatlionis. The Newari) buoy and light-vessel will be on the west or port or lar- 
board side, and the black buoy on the llasljorough Sand on the east or starboard side, 
going to the northwanl. 

The Newarp light-vessel has been descrilKHl in page 28. 

KA8B0&01JOH BMM9 stretches irom a black buoy at its south end, to a buoy, 
quartered black-and-white, at the north end, in a N.N.W. direction more than 10 miles, 
and is, generally speaking, about a mile broad, from 4 fathoms on one side to 4 fathoms 
on the other, at its widest part, beinff in some places nearly dry at low water spring- 
tides. TTms sand is steep-to on both sides, having from 5 to 7 or H fathoms close to 
its edges, and at i of a mile distance from 13 to 15 and 1(5 fallioms water, which 
renders the lead of essential utility to ships standing in from sea. Near the soulJi end, 
on the eastern side, it is somcwluit shallower and irregular; and N. byE. from the 
south black buoy, is a narrow riflge growing up, and extending 3^ miles, over which 
are 4^, 6, and 8 fathoms. 

Hasbobougii Sand Soutu Buoy is lilack, amUlies in 7 fathoms water, directly at 
the southern extremity of the sand; with the Newarp light- vessel bearing S' by 
W. iW., distant 6 J miles; the N.E. buoy of the Cockle S.W., 9 miles; Wmterton 
lighthouse S.W. by \T. i^ W., 9^ miles; llasborough high lighthouse W. byN. }N., 
11 miles; and Cromer lighthouse N.W. J^ W., 19J miles. 

Hasborough Sand North Buoy, quartered black-aftd-wbite, has, according to a 
Trinity House notice, dated 8th OctODcr, 1839, been moved about \ a mile to the 
N.E. of its former position, and now lies in 5 fathoms, with Cromer lighthouse bearing 
W.by N., distant 12 j^ miles; and llasborough high lighthouse S.W.^ W., 10 miles. 
Between this buoy and the shoal part of the sand, which bears from it about S.byE., 
distant a mile, there are 5, 4, and 3 fathoms. 

KA8B0&01JOK UOHT-TS8S&L is inoored off the northern extremity of the 
Hasborough Sand, exhibiting two lanterns, with fixed li«jht8, raised on separate masts, 
37 feet high. On the sides of the vessel the words "Ilasln'o' Light" ispahited. This 
vessel is moored in 13 J fathoms, with Cromer lighthouse W. by N.; IIasl)orough high 
li^hdiouse S.W. i S.; and the northern buoy of Hasborough Sand E. by S., distant a 
mile. The lights may be seen 3 leagues off. 

BJkXMlOWB XirOLft is a narrow ridge^ rimning neai'ly in a similar direction 
to the Hasborough Sand. S.E. by E. J E., 4 miles from the black or south buoy on 
Hasboroi^h Sand, is the southern extremity of this sand, in 6 fathoms; it thence 
extends N. by W. i W., 6 J miles, where there is a depth of 7^ fathoms; both ends 
tben gradually sinK to seaward, and lose themselves in the deiep water. On the shal- 
lowest part, which is about 2} miles in length, are fVom 3 to 3^ fathoms; the eastern 
edge is very steep-to, having from 8 to 10 and 12 fathoms close to it. Between the 
southern end and the black buoy of Hasborough Sand, are from 9 to 1 6 fathoms. 



The Wm TE&TOlf BIDGS is a shoal lying to the south-eastward of Hammond's 
Knoll; it is about 4 miles long, and \ of a mde broad, in a N. ^ W. and S. J E. diivo- 
tion, with only 2 fathoms over its shallowest part. At lis north end are 6 fathoms, and 
towards its south extremity 5 fathoms. Tt^i soutli end bears S.E. J S., distant nearly 
8 miles from the black buoy of Hasborough Sand, and east, 7 miles, from the Newari> 
light- vessel. This shoal is «rteep-to, especially on the eastern side. Between the north 
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Olid ol" llio Ridge and the suiitli end ol' lIiuumond*s Knoll, which are distant nearly 
'J miles, the depthd are tVoni 1) to 1^ fHtlionis. 

8X1X08 Xlf OLL. — The middle of this bank, on which are only 3^ fathoms, lies 
nearly E.N.E. J E. from Yarmouth Church, distant about 8 leagues; its nortliern 
cjid N.E. by E.; and its southern end E. i S. from the same. The extent of -the bank 
is 19 miles in length, and £ of a mile in breadth. It^is steep- to on the eastern side. 
Fix>m the dei>th of 4 fathoms, J of a mile to the eastwanl, are 27 fathoms ; and } of a 
mile farther 25 fathoms, coarse brown sand, with black speckled stones. Tlie general 
.sounduigs between Smith's Kuoll and the Ridge, ai*e from lo to 20 fathoms, of fine 
brown-reddish sand, with blue chiy. From the l>efore-nientioned soundings of 3 J 
fathoms on Smith's Knoll, Yarmouth Cliuich bears W.S.W. J W., distant 8 leagues; 
the light- vessel at the north end of the Newaru W. jS., 17 miles; and Winterton 
liglit W. i S., 22 mOes. Between Smithes Knoll and Winterton llidge, is what the 
fishermen call the [Middle Ground. The wat^r tibere is deep, and the bottom fine light 
brown sand and clay. 

The tides at the south cud of thb knoll ran 2^ miles with si)ring, and a mile at 
neap. Towards the north pai*t of the shoal they set almost nortli and south. At the 
south end and middle N.X.E. and S.S.W., the latter i>art of the il(K)d drawing round 
to the westward ; but the ebb to the eastward. Both are much governed by the pre- 
vailiu<j winds; a westerly wind often retards the run of the flood to the westward, 
while it accelerates the ebb to the cost, and on easterly winds the contrary. 

About S.AV., 5 miles from the northern end of Smith's KnoU, there is said to be a 
tthoalj of from 3 to 6 fathoms, and between that and the liidge, auotlier, of similoi* dc|[)th ; 
but the water aU a1)out them is from 16 to 20 fathoms, lliere are also other hajms to 
the nortliwaixl, calle<l the Leniau and Ower, &c., which we shall describe more fully 
hercafler. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM YARMOUTH ROADS, 
THROUGH THE COCKLE GAT, ho. 

Th« GOCXXiB OAT is tliat passage which is bounded on the westetn side by the 
Barber and Cockle Sands, (already described,) and on the eastern side by the Scroby 
and Sea Heads. 

lu proceeding from Yarmouth Roads through the Cockle Gat, bring Nelson's 
Monument on with Yarmouth Jetty, and the bam near Gorleston bearing S.\V. A S.; 
or if ebb-tide, Yarmouth Church on with the North Star Battery : cither of these 
marks will lead through the Cockle Gat. The course firom the jett^ will be N.E.^ N., 
distance 5 or 6 miles, making proper allowance for the tide, which is generally rapid. 

In working through the Cockle €rat with a turning wind, come not too near tlie 
Sci-oby, for it is steep-to; but so soon as you lessen your water to 6 faUioins, tack, 
lor the flood-tide sets strongly over the Scroby, and the ebb over the Cockle. 
After passing the buoys of tne Scroby, you may stand towards tlie opposite side, 
into o or 6 fathoms; but vou will recollect that those sands are steep-to. The passage 
Ixitween these sands is | of a mile wide. AVhen you have passed the Cockle light- 
vessel, you may proceed on a N.by W. course, iiutil Winterton and Martham Churches 
come in a line; you will then be clear of danger, and may continue to the northwai*d. 

Vessels not having occasion to enter Yarmouth Hoads, may, having rounded Orford- 
ness, and passed the Knapes, as before directed, proceed if JU. i N, until abreast of 
St. Nicholas Gat, then, changuig their course to N.E. by N., until Winterton lighthouse 
comes to bear N.W., a N. iB. couise, 5 miles, will carry them on the outside of the 
sands, and up to the Newarp light- vessel; thus they will go to the eastward of fdl the 
sands lying in the vicinity of x amioutli. Vessels ixjturnmg during the night, should 
take their denartuwj from the Newaqj lights, 'steering S. J W., until Winteron light 
Iwars N.W., then a S.AV. by S. course will tarry theui clear of all Yimuouth Sands. 

It is hiji^di water in Yarmouth Roads at 8h. 40 m. oinfuU and change days: at the 
back of tlie ssuids at i past 10; and at Orfoi-dness at lOh. 40ui. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH HASBOROUGII 

GAT, ^c. 

COMTNCx iroiii soiiwnrd, and proccodinn: for llaslMn-ougli Ctat, the first object io be 
attended to, by day or nij^bt, will Ik? to nnike tlic light-vewel ofl' the north end of the 
Newari); when in sight of lier, do not bring her to the eastwanl of north; or if you 
make her to the eastwiml of north, pteer to tlie eastwanl till you brin^ her to l»ear 
north or N.W., l>eforc you eonie neun»r than 3 or 4 miles ol' her; if, with an eb]»-tide, 
she bears N. N.TV., then vou nuiy safely steer ibr her, as the ebb sets nearly in that 
<lirection. Having passed the vessel, eontimie your course X.N.W., or more westerly, 
till you see the ligiits of llaslwrough in one, they will then l)ear about N.W. of yon; or 
in dark weather take soundings from the shore, in 12, 10, or 8 fathoms: and should you 
pass the light-vessel 1 or 2 nnles to the eastwanl, the ebb will set you fairly thi*ough 
the Gatway. 

Should you be bound to Yarmouth Roads, steer W. by N. from the Newarp light- 
vessel, or rather such a course as will keep the light-vessel K. by S. from you, allowing 
for the cros.-<ing of the tide, and you will sail to the northwai-d of the broken grounds 
extending from the Sea Heads; you may then haul round into the Cockle Gat, by the 
Cockle light-vessel, leaving the buoys of the Scroljy on your jKirt or larboard hand, 
and the buoys of the Cockle and Barber on your starlioard hand : you may then pro- 
ceed for the roads, by the marks already given. 

S AZLIlf O OUT or KAS80&0UOK OAT. — ^Ueing off Ilasborough, and niglit 
approaching, a vessel may run out through the IIaslM)rough (iat with the greatest 
safety, by bringing the two lights of IIasl>orough in (me, bearing N.W.; thence steer- 
ing to the S.E., and keeping them on, will lead above a mile to the nortli-eastward of 
the Newaq) light-vessel. The eastern side of the Newaq) liears S. by W. from the 
light-vessel; therefore, in rounding this light, and hauling to the southward, you must 
not bring her to the eastward of north, or N.by W., till you have })assed the light 3 or 
4 miles; when you mav steer a S.S.W. JW., or S.W. by S. ccmrse, which will take you 
outside the Cross and Holm Sands. In rounding the bght- vessel, if you have a half- 
Hood in your favour, and a commanding breeze, you may safely steer S.S.W. ; lor the 
flood setting to the S.S.E., will keep you clear of the Newarp; but be careful with an 
ebb-tide rwhich sets in a contrary direction) of hauling up too soon, as it will ilrift you 
towards tlie sands, and without a favourable breeze, you may be obliged to anchor. 

Should the wind be from the E.N.E., it will be safer to borrow to windward of the 
lights in one. You may haul up as soon as the great light of Hasborougli bears 
W.N.W. (for the south end of Ilasborough Sand bears from that li«rht E.S.E. J E.); 
this will enable you to keep a better offing, in order to round the light-vessel, which is 
a safe gui<le for clearing the Newarp. Should the gale be heavy from the eastward, 
and you have not day-light sufficient to secure Yarmouth Roads, or the fetchuig to 
windward of the light-vessel is improbable, it is then recommended to anchor off Has- 
borough, with the fights about AV. by S., a league from the shore, or nearly half-way 
towards the sand, m 10 or 12 fathoms, where the Gut is entirely open, rather than 
run off Winterton ; for, in the former l)orth, you will find considerable shelter from 
Ilasborough Sand, but in the latter you will be quite expose<l. 

Since the new light-vessel luis been placed at the northern entrance of the Cockle 
Gat, a vessel may now proceed with safety towards Yarmouth Roads with an easterly 
wind, by attending to the directions given in page 29. 

From Winterton Ness to Foul Ness the land runs about N.N.W., 1 7 miles, and nearly 
in the same direction stretches Ilasborough Sand; near th<i north end of which is the 
light- vessel described in page 30. In coasting along the shore, the soundings are re- 
gular — 5, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms; farther out are 10, 11, 12, and 14 fathoms; therefore, in 
turning to windward, you may stand towards the shore into what depth you please, 
and off to 14, 15, or 16 fathoms; but shoidd you deepen your water to 20 or 23 fathoms, 
and then decrease to 18, Ix; careful and put about, for when in that deptti you will be 
close to Hasborough Sand. The channel Ixjtween this sand and the shore is, in most 
parts, about 8 miles wide, and is called the "W^ould. 

In the fainvay off Hasborouf h, a bank appears to be growing up, called, in some 
charts, the Ridge, It lies nearly W.S.W. and E.N.E., 1;^ mile long; it is not J a mile 
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broad, and has 7 fathoms on it. The mark for the middle of this bank is, Hasborough 
high light ^*W. i S., distant 3 J miles. The jinner end of this bank of ripplings, m 
9 fathoms, lies 2 J miles from the shore; and the Outer end above 4^ miles from Has- 
borouffh Sand. Near to it, within, are 10, 9, and 8 fathoms; and without, 10, 15, and 
17 fa^oms. E. iS., 1^ mile from Hasborough high light, lies a small knoll, with 
4 fathoms on it. Ships, in passing this knoll, should not approach any nearer to the 
shore than 7 fathoms. As there are not less than 7 fathoms on the ridge, commanders 
of ships need not avoid it, unless the swell of the sea happens to be very high; nor need 
they, when in the fairway, be alarmed at their quickly coming from 12 to 15 fathoms 
into 6 or 5 fathoms. A sandy /lot lines the shore all the way from Winterton to 
Foulness, 

But as you approach Foulness, you should give the shore a berth, and not get into 
less water than 9 fathoms, 4;he bottom being rocky and foul a mile out. 



O&OISXR UOKTBOVSS. — At Cromer, or Foulness, is a lighthouse, 38 feet in 
height; but iJie lantern is 274 feet above the level of high water. It exhibits a bright 
light, which revolves, and shows a flash every minute; and, in clear weather, mav be 
seen more than 7 leagues off. From this light, the northern quartered-buoy of the 
Hasborough Sand be^ E. by S. ^ S., distant about 11^ miles; and Hasborough light- 
vessel E, by S., 10^ miles. 

FouLNSfiS Buoy. — A buoy (coloured red) has been laid on the outer part of Foul- 
ness Spit, off Cromer, in 3 fathoms, with Hasborough hish lighthouse, its apparent 
length open west of Hasborough Church, bearing S.S.E. ; Cromer lighthouse W.S.W. ; 
and Beeston Church tower, its length ppen east of- Eupton cliff, W^.W. 

Tn)ES. — ^In Yarmouth Eoads it is high water at 8h. 40m., full and change, and 
spring-tides rise 6 feet, neaps 6. Outside the sands the flood runs until half-past 10; in 
the Cockle Grat the flood sets strongly over the Scroby, and the ebb over the Cockle 
and Barber; through Hasborough Gkit the flood sets S.S.E., a little southerly, ending 
at half-past 10, whSe the ebb sets contrary. With strong springs, its velocity will be 
3^ miles an hour, one tide carrying a vessel 4 leagues, moderate springs full 3 leagues, 
and neaps about 3 leagues. Outside of Hasborough Sand it does not run with so 
much r^idity, the flocMi setting more southerly. On Hasborpugh Sand the water rises 
about 10 feet at springs. Off Hasborough it is high water at 7h. 40m., spring-tides 
rising 11, and neaps 7 feet; but the flood-stream continues running to the southward 
until lOh. Idm. Near Foulness it is high water at 7h., the flood-stream running until 
lOh. 15m^ springs rising 14, and neaps 8| feet. Near Winterton Kidge it is high 
water at 7h. 50m., the flood-stream running southward till lOh. 30m.; sprmg- tides rise 
10 feet, and neaps 6 feet. 



SHOALS LYING TO THE EASTWARD AND NORTHWARD OF 

HASBOROUGH SAND, AND BETWEEN FOULNESS 

AND FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 

WE have already noticed two patches of shoal water, said to lie to the north-west- 
ward of Smith's Knoll, which, with others scattered about, renders the navigation of 
these parts, particuWlv between Yarmouth and Flamborough Head, extremely 
hazardous for ships of a neavy draught of water, except with neap-tides, or very mild 
weather. The snores of Norfolk, as already observed, are generally low, with the 
trifling exception of a part about Foulness, and another at Hunstanton cliffs. 

Midway between Smith's Knoll and Hammond's Knoll, is a bank of shoal water. 




4, 5, and 6 fathoms; you then suddenly drop into deep water. 

The USKAir and OWE& are two dangerous shoals, wliich appear to have in- 
creased of late, and now have not more than 5 foot \v«Aat oh^ ^OafexcLSxv. vsasa^J^^sy^^^ 

[NoBTH Sjba.] ^ 
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tbey lie nearly parftllel to each other, the inner one, called the Leman, bein^ about 
7^ leagues from the opposite coast. They were surveyed by Captain Hewett m 1826, 
who has given the following description of these dangers : — 

"The XiSBKAir extends in an irregular form, about 15 miles, from N.N.W. ^ W. 
to S.S.E. i E. Its southern extreme, in 4 fathoms, is in latitude 53° 2^ 50'^ north, and 
longitude 2° 7' 45'' east. Its northern extreme, latitude 53® 10' 10" north, and lon- 
gitude 1® 50' 0" east. There are two remarkable elbows formed in this bank, both con- 
vexing to the south-westward: the southern elbow is in latitude 53** 5' north, and 
longitude 2° 1' 30" east; the northern elbow in latitude 53° 8'0" north, and longitude 
1° 53' 45" east. The southern end is distinguished by its greater convexity; and the 
soundings of approach to it, from the westward, when in a less depth than 5 fathoms, 
are very irregular. The northern elbow is the shoalest part of the Leman, where a 
depth of 5 feet only, for a superficial extent of about a square J of a mile, exists. Be- 
tween these elbows, the prevailing depths are from 11 to 13 feet; and fyom each of 
them, to the correspondmg extremes of the bank, the depth gradually increases to 

4 fathoms, and thence to 6 and 7 fathoms." 

From the south end of the Leman, in 4^ fathoms, Hasborough high light bears 
W. i S., 25 miles; Hasborough light- vessel W. by N., westerly, 19 miles; and Cromer 
lighthouse W. by N., 30 miles. From its north end, Hasborough high light bears 
S?W. iW., 23 J miles; Hasborough light- vessel S.W.byW., 15 miles; and Cromer 
lighthouse W.S.W. j W., 24 miles, nearly. 

^^ A vessel coming near the Leman from the westward, may, by keeping the lead 
going, have warning of her approach towards it ; but not so in coming irom fhe east- 
ward, for the bank on this side is so extremely steep-to, that she may strike the ground 
before soundings by the lead can be obtained, particularly with a iiood-stream running. 
It is a very remarkable feature of this bank, that throughout its whole extent, the 
shoalest water is on its extreme eastern edge, so that, in crossii^ it from the westward* 
so soon as the shoalest water is obtained, the lead will imme<Sately drop down into 
18 and 20 fathoms near the southern end, into 13 and 14 fathoms between the elbows, 
and into 15 and 16 fathoms near tJie nortiiem end; the steepest part of the bank being 
near the northern end, where 23 and 24 fathoms are to be found within 2 cables* length 
of it. 

*'When the stream of tide is running (ebb particularly), if the Leman does not show 
itself by breakers, occasioned by a sea running, it will be sure to do so by a smooth 
and rippling; and so remarkable is this effect, caused by an increased velocity of the 
stream of tide running over the shoal*s eastern edge, that fVom the mast-head, in 
moderate weather, the bank is strongly marked out, so far as the eye can reach either 
way ; and the elbows are so well delmeated, that by the difference in their convexities, 
and the direction of the neighbouring smooth and rippling, they are readily distin- 
guished from each other, and wUl serve as a most excellent departure. 

" It is high water on the Leman, on full and change of the moon, at 6 o'clock ; at 
which time the flood-stream runs in its full strength, 2 knots an hour, in a S, J W. 
direction. This stream then gradually inclines to the westward, or wifli the motion of 
the sun, until full 3 hours* ebb, when it runs S.S.W. ^ W., and its stren^h is dimi- 
nished to J of a knot an hour. It shortly after becomes slack, and so continues, until 

5 hours* ebb, when the ebb-stream sprmgs up N.N.W. i W., veering round to the 
northward, and increasing in strength, until a little after low water, when it is found 
to run N. ^ E. in its full force, at 2 knots an hour. It then inclines to the eastward, 
and diminishes in strength, until 4 hours* flood, when it is lost in the E.N.B. 

" As a summt^, with respect to the tide, it may be observed, that the flood-stream 
springs up S.S.E. j^ E., and terminates S.S.W. iw,; that the ebb-stream springs up 
!N.N.W. i W., and terminates E.N.E. ; that it is high and low water when the respective 
streams are running in their full strength ; and that it is slack water by the stream, 
between the third and fourth hours of the flood and ebb. 

" It is also worthy of particular remark, that the stream of tide runs directly across 
the shoalest parts of the Leman, and at double the regular velocity ; but it immediately 
resumes both the former direction and velocity. 

" The OWER is by far more dangerous and iiTCgularly formed than the Leman, 
and has its southerft extreme (4 fathoms), in latitude 53° 7' ^Q'^ north, aftd longitude 
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2® 6' 45'^ east; and its northern extreme, at the same depth, in latitude 53° 14' 0'' 
north, and longitude 1° 53' C east. This bank has also two remarkable elbows, both 
lying in the same parallel of latitude, viz. — 5S° 10' 30^' north; the eastern one being 
in longitude 2° 1' 0" east, the western one in 1° 57' 0" east; but, unlike those of the 
Leman, the eastern of these two convexes to the north-eastward, and the western to 
the S.W.; by wliich difference, and their relative bearings, they may readily be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Leman, and also from each ower ; that is, when breakers, 
or the strength of the stream, cause the bank and these elbows to show themselves. 

" Prom the southern end to the eastern elbow, the Ower, like the Leman, has its 
shoalest water on the extreme eastern edge, the prevailing depth being from 11 to 
15 feet. This shoal ridge from thence runs across the bank to the western elbow, and 
there terminates in an extensive patchy of 5 feet depth, where it is very steep-to on the 
western side. To the northward of this patch the Dank is more regularly formed; stlll| 
however, the eastern side throughout is the steepest, and most difficult to approach by 
the lead. In the middle of the bank, and ^ a mile north of the above-mentioned 
patch, there is a hole, of 4 J fathoms, with 2 J fathoms on either side. At 1^ mile 
N. by W. J W. from the above patch, there is a shoal part of some extent, with 11 feet 
only upon it, and which shows very conspicuously, by breakers, when the sea is run- 
ning. 

" That portion of the bank between the southern end and western elbow, shows itself 
by smooth and rippling, durins the strength of the stream, in the same remarkable way 
that the Leman does; but, to the northwM^ of this elbow, it is not so strongly markeo-i 
by reason of the more regular formation of the bank, and the stream of tide not setting 
so obliquely upon it. 

" It is high water on the Ower, at full and change of the moon, at half-past 6 oVlock* 
The flood-stream runs in its full strength of 2 knots an hour, S. by W., at an hour after 
high water; then veers round towards the west, as at the Leman, and terminates in 
the S.W. by S., at 3 J hours after high water. The ebb-stream commences at 5 hours* 
ebb in the N.W. by N., is in its full strength at 2 knots dn hour, and running N. by 
W. J W., at an hour after low water, and terminates in the east at 4 hours' flood. The 
flood-stream commences at 5 hours' flood, S. by E» 

"A singular peculiarity in the tide about the Ower was observed: — there was no 
sensible rise in the tide until 3 hours after low water; and when the ebb-stream was 
nearly done, a sudden rise of 5 or 6 feet took place, so that nearly the whole rise of 
tide occurs in the last 3 hoiiTs of it. The stream of tide runs over the shoal ridge of 
the Ower, as at the Leman, with an increased velocity, equal to nearly double its 
natural strength. 

" The southern extreme of the Ower bears from that of the Leman N. by E. | E.j 
and is distant 4 J miles; the northern extreme of the Ower is from that of the Lenaan 
N.E. ^E., 4 miles; and the shoal patch of the Ower bears from that of the Leman 
(and which are the nearest parts of the banks) N.E. by E. ^ E., 3 nautical miles." 

From the north end of the Ower, Hasboroush high lighthouse bears S.W. i W.^ 
28 miles; JEIasborough light- vessel S.W. by W., 19 miles; and Cromer lighthouse 
W.S.W. i W., 27 mUes. 

The Lbman and Owes Floating Light-vessbl is moored between the sands, in 
16 fathoms water, in latitude 53® 9' north, and longitude 2® 0' east, with the shOalest 
part of the Ower bearing N. by W. ^ W., distant 2 miles ; and the shoalest part of the 
Leman W. by N., distant about 4 miles. The lishts are exhibited on two masts, the 
foremost of which revolves, and burns at an elevation of 38 feet above the water; 
whilst the aftermost is a fixed light, and bums at an elevation of 27 ffeet above the 
same level. Mariners are to observe, that the aboVe are only placed as warning lights, 
to indicate the position of these dangerous shoals; and that the light-vessel is not to be 
approached in any direction, either by night or day. 

By a Trinity House Notice, dated London, 20th February, 1840, mariners making this 
light-vessel during the day-time, are to observe, that in order to render her readily 
distin^ishable from all other vessels in the North Sea, a ball is constantly hoisted oil 
the mizen-mast. In additioh to that upon the fbre-mast. And, as k further precaution 
fbr preventing aceidents, in cases in which vessels may be observed standing into dan- 
ger, a gun wm be fii-ed on bOHl-d the Kght* vessel; upon vrWali t»vg!Mi5k.^^xxSsv\ssR^^^ 
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should be immediately taken by the persons in charge, as they shall deem best calcu- 
lated to avoid the danger. 

To the eastward of the Ower are three similar ridges^ the least water over which is 
5 fathoms. These all lie nearly parallel with each other, and are between die Iceman 
and Wells Banks; while between them are channels, with deep water and good anchor- 
age. On the western side, near the Leman, are 20 fathoms; between the Leman and 
Ower 19, 20, 21, and 22 fathoms; and a siniilar depth of water will be found between 
each of the other ridges, with generally good anchorage. 

KABDOCX BANK. — About 5 leagues to the northward of the northern part of 
the Ower, and 12 leagues N.E. from Cromer lighthouse, lies the southern end of the 
Haddock Bank, and extends from thence 6 miles N.N.W. J W., being nearly 2 miles 
wide, and having on its middle part 5 fathoms, increasing each way to 6 and 7 fathoms. 
Near it, on either side, are from 10 to 14 fathoms; and between it and the Ower, from 
15 to 24 fathoms. N. J W. from the northern end of the Haddock Bank, about 
14 miles, and N.N.E. \ E., 50 miles from Cromer lighthouse, lies the N,N,E. Hole, a 
spot sinking suddenly to the depth of 40 fathoms; while between it and the Haddock 
Bank are from 13 to 17 fathoms. 

GROKSa OUTER BAITK, oi XVOLX., lies 9 miles N.N.W. ^ W. from the 
northern part of the Leman, and 7 J leagues N.E. i E. from Cromer lighthouse, ex- 
tending N.W. by W., about 2 miles, and is f of a nule broad. Near its eastern end 
are 2^ fathoms, and at its western end 3^ fathoms. Between it and the Leman are 
20 fathoms; the distance from the northern end of which, in 4 fathoms, is about 
3 leagues. 

GROBKS& INNER BANK lies 10 miles W.S.W. from the Outer Bank, 13 miles 
' N. by W. from Hasborough light- vessel, and 13 miles N.E. from Cromer lighthouse, 
extending more than 3 miles N.W. by W. and S.E. by E. It is in breadth a mile, 
having on its middle 4 fatlioms, and increasing at each end to 6 and 7 fathoms. Be- 
tween this bank and the Knoll, or Outer Bank, are 17 and 18 fathoms; between the 
Inner Bank and Hasborough Sand there are 12, 18, to 14 fathoms; and between it and 
Foulness are 14, 15, 12, to 8 fathoms at low water. 

SREEBINGKAK SHOAZ..— This is a narroto ridge of sand, Iving in a N.W. ^W. 
and S.E. J E. direction, being about 4J miles in length, and having from 2 to 3^ fathoms 
over its central part ; but on its eastern part, to the distance of J a mile, from 4 to 

3 fathoms ; and on its western part, to the distance of above a mile, from 5 to 7 fathoms. 
A black buoy is placed at its eastern end, in 4 fathoms, for which the marks are, Cro- 
mer lighthouse south, 7 miles; Blakeney Church W. } S., 9 miles; and the village of 
Lower Sherringham S.W. by S. Two miles N.W. by W. from the buoy, are only 
17 feet at low water, spring-tides. The body of this shoal is situated 5 J miles from 
the shore; and between them is a good channel, with 8, 10, 9, 7, 6, and 5 fathoms 
water. 

BZiAKENET OVERFALLS. — The eastern end of these overfalls lies about 

4 miles W. by N. from the west end of Sherringham Shoal, with Kdling and Salthouse 
Churches in one, bearing S. J E., having at their eastern end 4 fathoms; and thence 
extending N.W. by W.^ W., until they join the eastern part of the Burnham Flats: 
these, as well as Sherringham Shoal, lie in a direction nearly parallel to the shore. 
About IJ mile from their eastern end is a patch, of only 9 feet water. It then deepens 
again to 3 fathoms, for the space of a mile, where a knoU, commonly called the Knock, 




i from 
westward, is another small spot of shoal 
water, with only 10 or 11 feet over it, being the westernmost of what may be called 
Blakeney Overfalls. Here they are joined by the Burnham Flats. Close to the outer 
edge of these overfalls are 5, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms; farther out are 10 fathoms; and 
within them are 6, 7, and 8 fathoms (coarse sand wilJi black specks), ^adually de- 
creasing towards the shore. Between Blakeney and Sherringham OverfSls are 7 and 
8 fathoms. 

POLLARD. — ^About 8 miles N.W. :J N. from Cromer lighthouse, and between the 
N.W. end of Sherringham Shoal and the shore, is the PoUard, a small patch, witii 
3 and 2^ fathoms over it : all round it are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. Its inner edge is 
1| mile off the shore, having a good channel on either side. 
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8TUXIST OTSllFAXiXiS lie within Blakeney Overfalls, and extend along shore, 
from opposite Wamham Creek to beyond the fairwajr buoy of Wells Harbour. They 
form a narrow strip, of 2^ and 2 J fathoms, while within them are 4 J and 5 fathoms ; 
and between them and the Blakeney Overfalls, are not less than 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 
The western part of these is sometimes called the Wells Overfalls, and form part of 
the flat that extends to the Brid, or Bright Girdle. 

The BUDOSOlf . — ^A light-vessel lies 24 miles N. by W. from Cromer lighthouse, 
carrying one light in the night-time, and riding a little to the westward of the Dudgeon 
Shoal, in latitude 53° 15^ north, and longitude 0° 56' east. A gong is struck during 
fogs. This shoal lies N.N.W. JW. and S.S.E. JE., being nearly 3 miles in len^h, 
and a mile in breadth. There are 9 and 10 feet on the shoalest part, which is NTE., 
about a mile from where the vessel is stationed. On the other parts of the shoal are 
from 3 to 3 J and 4 fathoms. To the southward the depth increases; and at the ex- 
tremity of the shoal are 6 fathoms. From the Dudgeon light-vessel to Flamborough 
Head, the course is N. by W., and the distance 21 J leagues. 

The If O&TH IIZDOS8 commence } of a mile N.W. of the north end of the 
Dudgeon, between which is a channel, with 5 and 5 J fathoms in it. These are three 
narrow ridges^ lying north and south of each other, and run in a N.W. and S.E. direc- 
tion. They are 2 miles in length, with only 3, 3^, and 4 fathoms on them at low water, 
with deeper water in the channels between them. With the light-vessel bearing 
S. by E. J E., distant 4 miles, you will have only 3 fathoms water on the north side of 
these ridges ; and with this bearing you will pass over them all in their shoalest parts. 
As these shoals lie very much in the way of ships of a heavy draught of water, the 
Dudgeon light-vessel should not be brought to the southward of S.E. by S., when you 
are &tween the distances of 2 and 4 J mues from it. You will have 10 fathoms water 
at a mile to the westward of the shoals, which gradually shoal to 4J fathoms as you 
approach near to them. There are several other patches^ about 3 miles north-west- 
ward of the North Ridffes, with 3J to 5 fathoms on them. Large ships should, when 
near low water, pass to 9ie eastward of the Dudgeon Shoal. 

ItAGS'8 or SOUTH- WS8T BAlfX, lies to the west and S.W. of the Dudgeon, 
about 5 miles, Blakeney Church bearing from its south end S. J W. ; Cromer light 
S.S.E.; and Holkam Church nearly S.W. J S. 

This shoal is narrow, and is at present about 2} leagues long, lying in the direction 
of north, for 3 miles, from the S.E. buoy; it then runs N.W. J N., for nearly 6 miles, to 
the N.W. buoy, shallowing to 1^, 2, 2 J, and 3 fathoms at the southernmost end. Be- 
tween it and the Dudgeon are 6, 8, 10, and 11 fathoms, except two narrow paiches^ 
which lie W. by N. J N., neariy 4 miles from the Dudgeon light-vessel, and nearly a 
mile from the Kace*s Bank. Tnese patches are nearly a mile in length, and run E.S.E. 
and W.N.W., and have only from 3;}^ to 4 fathoms on them. Two buoys have been 
placed on this shoal, namely : — on its N.W. end, a red buoy, in 7 fathoms at low water, 
the light- vessel at the Dudgeon bearing therefrom E.S.E., distant about 7 miles; and 
on its S.E. end, a white buoy, in 5 fathoms at low water, the Dudgeon light-vessel bear- 
ing therefrom N.N.E.:JE., distant about 6 miles; and Blakeney Church S. by W. 

The OUTS& DOWSIlfO'8 south end lies 21 miles N. by E. J E. from Foulness, 
and its shoalest part, near the south end, extends 8 miles N.N.E. and S.S.W., with 
from 5 to 7 fathoms on it. This part of the bank is about J a mile broad. There is 
a small joo/cA, with only 4^ fathoms on it, which lies in latitude 53° 17^ 30^', and lon- 
gitude 1° 16'' east. A hank^ of 8 and 9 fathoms, about a mile in breadth, runs to the 
northward, having 14 fathoms on its western side, and 11 and 12 on its eastern; and 
connects the southern with the dangerous shoals on the northern end of the Outer 
Dowsing. 

The INNSR DOWSIlfO'S northern end lies 37 miles N.N.W. J W. from Foulness; 
14 J miles N.W. i W. from the Dudgeon light-vessel; 22 miles S. by E. ^ E. from the 
Spurn; and 10 miles E.S.E. J S. from Trusthorpe Church. It thence extends 6 miles 
S. by W. i W., and is about J a mile broad. The least watet* on this sand is 4 feet; 
close to the sand, on the west side, are 8 to 10 fathoms; atid near the east side arc 
8 fathoms. The south end lies 9 miles E. by S. from Iiigoldsmel Church; between 
which are 10, 9, 8, 6, and 4 fathoms. Between the Inner Dowsing and the Dudgeon 
light-vessel, are 9, 12, 10, 14, 10, and 7 fathoms. A black buoyjhaving a staff ajail 
ball, has been placed on the N.E. end of this sand, in 3^ ft^tkwaa ^\»Vy« ^'^^^^ 
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nmtWML SOWSnra OTSarAIiIiS lie about a mile N.W. by W. from tlie black 
beacon-buoy on the north end oi' the Inner Dowsing. They consist of 4 or 5 small 
patches^ una are about } of a mile in extent each way. These patches are dangerous, 
as they have only 12 feet on them in some parts, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms all round 
them, and that depth close to. Trusthorpe Church bears from their centre N.W. by 
W. \ W., 9 miles. In the channel, between these patches and the Inner Dowsing, are 
8 and 9 fathoms. 

A shoal also lies about } of a mile to the eastward of the south end of the Inner 
Dowsing, with only from 3 to 3^ fathoms upon it. It runs N.N.E. and S.S.W^ 
1 J mile, and is about ^ of a mile broad. From its south end, in 3 fathoms, Addle- 
thorpe Church bears W.N.W., 9 J miles; and the chequered buoy, on the north end of 
the Docking, E. by N., 3 J miles. Its north end bears from the same buoy^ W.N.Wm 
3 miles, nearly. This shoal lies very much in the way of heavy-laden ships ^Missing 
between the Docking Sand and the Inner Dowsing. A ship bound to the southward 
by this channel, should pass within a mile to the westward of the Docking chequered 
buoy, in 12 or 13 fathoms. From thence a S.W. by AV. course, 15 miles (allowing for 
the tide), will take you between the Bumham Ridge and Lynn Knock, to the light- 
vessel in Lynn Well. 

The DOGXnrO SANB.—- The north end of this sand lies E. by S. ^ S., 3^ miles 
from the south end of the Inner Dowsing ; and west, 2 miles, from tlio red buoy on the 
north end of the Racers Shoal, and has a chequered black-and-white buoy upon its 
northern extremity. This buoy now lies in 9 fathoms, with Uunstanton lighthouse 
S.W., 18 miles; and Ingoldsmel Chuix'h W. by N., 13 miles. The south-western point 
of this sand lies about } of a mile from the north point of Bumham Flats; between 
which is a swashway, of 5 or 6 fathoms. Kear the northern port of the sand are only 
7 or 8 feet water. The southern [)art of the Docking Shoal is an extensive triangular 
flat^ having upon it from 1 J to 3^ fathoms, except a patch near its S.W. point, which 
nearly dries at low water. This spot lies N.E. by E., 1^ mile from the red beacon-buoy 
on Bumham Flats. From the chequered buoy at the north end of the Docking, the 
shoal extends S.W., 5 miles. This side of the shoal is very dangerous, as the lead 
gives you no warning; for you will have 9 to 11 fathoms close to the bank. The S.W. 
side of the shoal runs S.E. AE. and N.W. i W., nearly 6 miles; and its N.E. side runs 
nearly N. by W. J W., 7 miles, to the chequered buoy near the north point. The two 
latter sides of the shoal are not so dangerous to approach as the former. The channel 
between the Race's Bank and the Docking is only about 2 miles wide at the north 
end, near the buoys; but as you go to the southward, it is full 3 miles wide. 

BU&lfRAHS FXiATS. — On the north extremity of these flats, lies a red buoy, 
with a staff and ball, in 4 fathoms, with Lynn Well light-vessel bearing W.S.W. \ W., 
distant \0}f miles; Hunstanton lighthouse S.W. iW., 12 miles; Brancaster high mill 
S.S.W. \ VV., distant 11^ miles; and Ilolkham Church S. \ E., 12J miles. The shal- 
lowest, and at the same time nearest, part of the Docking Shoal bears from the buoy 
N.E. by E. to E.S.E. J E., distant 1 J mile, this being the extreme breadth of the above 
swashway, or channel, the navigation of which it is the object of this buoy to facilitate. 
In this channel it is high water, full and change, at 6 o clock; and spring- tides rise 
16 feet. 

By a Trinity House notice, dated 26th November, 1839, a black buoy, marked 
" Bumham Ridge," has been placed on the north end of that shoal, in 6 fathoms, with 
Ingoldsmel Church, a sail's breadth open to the northward of Addlethorpe Church, 
bearing N.W.; Ilolkham Church S.byE.; Lynn Well light- vessel W.S.W. ; Hun- 
stanton lighthouse S.W. J S. ; and Bumham Flats buoy east, distant about 2 miles. 

Formerly, Addlethorpe and Ingoldsmel, or the Sister Churches in one, was the lead- 
ing-mark to go to the southward of the shoalest part of the Docking; whereas, that 
direction will now inevitably run a vessel upon the northern end of Bumham Flats. 
AddletJiorpe Church, about thrice its apparent breadth to the northward of Ingolds- 
mel Churdi) leads directly to the beacon-buoy. Between the north end of theDock* 
ing Sand and the south end of the Inner Dowsing, is a good deep-water channel, full 
2 miles wide, with from 10 to 14 fathoms in it. In going through this channel, keep 
within IJ mile of the chequered buoy, to avoid the 3-fathom bank, before described. 

These are the outer dangers and shoalp which lie at any considerable distance from 
the land; others, lying near the shorci will be noticed hereafter, in our directicms for 
sailing to the Humber, &c« 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM FOULNESS TO THE 

HUMBER. 

The shores from Foulness towards the Humber are, in many parts, fotd and rockvj 
particularly off Cromer, Sherringham, and Weybourne; which places must therefore 
be attended to, and have, in coasting along) a good berth given to them. Being a 
league off Foulness, in 9 or 10 fathoms, nne grey sand with blj^ck specks, Cromer 
Church bearing S.S.W., your course toward Blakeney and Clay Harbour, will be 
about W.N.W. This will carry you between the Pollard and the shore; while a 
N.TV. by W. course will take you on the outside of the Pollard, and between it and the 
Overfalls. In the former route you will have 6 and 7 fathoms; but in the latter, be- 
tween the Pollard and the Overfalls, you will find 8, 9, and 10 fathoms. 

BXiAXSlf ET KA&BOUR is considered the best on this coast, and forms a good 
retreat for vessels, during a heavy gale, blowing toward the shore. Its church may, 
in clear weather, be seen so far as the Dudgeon light, from which it bears S. by W. J W ., 
distant nearly 5 j leaffues. In running in from the westward for Blakeney Harbour, 
endeavour to bring the church to bear from you S.E.by S.; and run on in that direc- 
tion, until you perceive the buoys. Salthouse and Kelline Churches in one, bearing 
S. J E., will carry you just clear to the eastward of the Blakeney Knock and Overfi^Us! 
Langham white nulls, which are to the westward of Blakeney, is a good mark for the 
harbour: you should bring them about S. J W. A small hillock also may be seen, full 
3 leagues off: this lies about ^ a mile to the southward of the harbour: by peeping the 
Church open to the N.W. of it, J a cable's length, you will be carried to the outer 
buoy. It is a bar harbour, and buoyed; but as the sands frequently shift their posi- 
tions, it must naturally be hazardous to strangers; yet, in a gale of wind, it will be 
always more prudent to run for it, than hazard being driven on shore. 

This harbour was surveyed by Mr. S. Watson, of Blakeney; and the following are 
that gentleman's observations : — 

"It flows until 6 o'clock, full and change, at Blakeney; but outside of the harbour 
it runs to the southward 3 hours longer — a circumstance particularly to be attended 
to. You will not have less than 18 feet on the bar, in spring-tides, ft it blows strong 
at N.W., or the wind any way to the northward, you wiU have more. With the wind 
to the westwai^d, keep well westerly, the tide of flood setting strong east^y, till you 
are within the second or third buoy. This is the only harbour of safety for shippuig, 
when caught in a gale of wind dead on the coast, and is capable of receiving ships qf 
400 or 500 tons. A flag is hoisted on the Church tower, as a signal when you may nm 
for it, if the boats cannot get off: there will then be full 9 feet over tl^e bar. 

** There are overfalls off Blakeney, between 3 J^nd 4 miles of the shoye, with not 
more than 10 feet on some parts of them; therefore, ships of a great draught of water 
should not come within them till the flood-tide makes." 

Since the above was written, signals have been erected, to facilitate the entrance of 
vessels into this harbour; these are as follow: — When one ball is placed upon the pole 
at the point, there are 8 feet water for a vessel coming in by the buoy, or West Chan- 
nel. When two balls are shown, there are 10 feet; and three balls denote there are 
12 feet. The same signals, with a flaff over them, show the depth of water over the 
East Low, which is not buoyed out. Ship-masters are particularly requested to attend 
to the pilots waving on the point. 

To the westward of Blakeney, between it and Wells, is a shaUow, about a mile 
broad, stretching along the shore, with from 2 to 3 fathoms on it. Farther out are 
Stukey Overfalls, having from 13 feet to 3 fathoms on them at low water: the east end 
of these lie N.N.E. from Stukey Church, ai^d have been already described. Between 
them and the shallow just mentioned, are 4 and 6 fatl^opis; and between them and 
Blakeney Overfalls, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 

WZXiXiS KA&BOV&. — This place having recently been much improved, now forms 
another place of safety, in gales of on-shore winds. Its entrance is 5 J miles N.W. by 
W. from that of Blakeney, where lies the fairway buoy, painted red. Within this, 
seven black buoys mark out the starboard side of the channel, and tluNda '«V\5^ \ssx<:s<s^ 
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the port or larboard side. There are two krge beacons, which being brought in one, 
bearing S. by W., lead to the outer buoy. You must proceed thence from buoy to 
buoy, until you reach the fourth black one; then two mner beacons will appear in a 
line, bearing S. by W. |W. These, at night, have lights placed on them; and will lead 
above the buoys as far as the first, or Sctdp beacon, which is erected on the edge of the 
sand, about i of a mile beyond the last black buoy. You will now be directed upwards 
by two smaller beacons, which, when in one, bear S. J E., until two others come on, 
bearing S.E. : these lead up into the harbour, to a sunk beacon, which you are to leave 
to the starboard. To the N.E. of this is good anchorage for small vessels, on a soft 
oazv bottom. Should lie sands hereafter shijft, these beacons will be removed accord- 
ingly, and kept so as to form the proper leading-marks. 

Wells Harbour is nearly dry at low water; but spring-tides rise 16 and 18 feet. It 
is high water on the bar at 6h. 20m., at full and change; but the tide runs to the east- 
ward for 3 hours longer : be, therefore, very particular in attending to the tides. About 

2 miles off the mouui of the harbour, are some overfalls, of 2 and 2 J fathoms; but 
between them and the buoys, are 4 and 5 fathoms. 

In AVELLS road, or HOLKUAM BAY, vessels may find anchorage, in 

3 fathoms, bringing Wells Church to bear S.by E.; Holkham Church S.W. } S.; and 
the north part of the Scald Heads AV.N.W., distant 1 J mile from the shore. The 
Scald Heads are a range of small sand-hills, somewhat remarkable. To the northward 
also of this anchorage, about J a mile, is good riding, in 4 or 5 fathoms, the ground 
holding well. 

The BaZDy oi 8BJOKT OQU>XiE, is a dangerous bank, of irregular formation, 
lying upon the flat which runs along from Wells fltarbour, and off the Scald Heads, 
fart 01 this bank becomes dry at low water, and is above a mile off the nearest land. 
The centre, or dry part of it, bears from the outer buoy of Wells Harbour N.W. by W., 
distant 3 miles; and from the north tail of tlie Scald Heads E. J S., 2^ miles. A Jlat 
of shallow water extends to the northward of this part, which dries full li mile. On 
the outer side of this, about 3 miles from the shore, is a narrow channel, of 4 J, 5, and 
5 J fathoms, leading into Brancaster Roads. None but coasters ^ell acquainted with 
this navigation, ought to attempt this passage ; for on the north side of tne Roads is a 
narrow har, with only 8 and 9 feet water on it; therefore, the tide must be well flowed 
before you attempt to go to the westward of the Brid Girdle. There is also a passage 
within the Brid Girdle for small vessels; but this has only from 12 to 6 feet at low 
water, and requires considerable care. To go clear of the eastern point of the Brid 
Girdle, you must keep Holkham Church in one with the Obelisk, bearing S. J W. To 
go to the westward, bring Bumham Deepdale Church over the Scald Heads, bearing 
S.S.W., which leads over the flat, in 7 or 8 feet at low water, into Brancaster Roads, 
where there are from 2^ to 3 and 4 fathoms. 

The BU&lf KAIC FLATS are to the north-westward, forming an extensive shoal, 
of a triangular form, and joining another to the westward, cidled the Woolpack. These 
two sands cover a space, from east to west, of full 9 miles, and from north to south of 
7 miles; the whole of which is shallow water, having in some places only 1, 3, 6, 9, and 
10 feet. At its northern end is the red beacon-buoy, and the black buoy on the Bum- 
ham Ridge (already described). Its western edge is steep-to, and forms the southern 
boundary of the entrance to Lynn Deeps. 

The WOOLPACK is situated at the S.W. extremity of the Bumham Flats, and 
is very dangerous, being wholly composed of shallow water, and having many dry 
patches upon it. The S.W. point of the Woolpack, in 2 fathoms water, bears from the 
extremity of the Grore Point nearlv N.N.E., distant 4 miles; and from Hunstanton 
Mghthouse N.E. by N., 5} miles. There is a narrow swashway to the southward of the 
Woolpack and Burnham Flats, of 2^ and 3 fathoms; but this channel is, to strangers, 
impracticable. 

The ICIDDLS. — To the south-westward of the Woolpack is the Middle Bank, 
separated from the Woolpack only by the narrow channel above-mentioned. From 
thence it extends in a W.S.W. direction, for 3 miles, where it joins the Sunk. The 
extent of the part that dries is IJ mile long, and above i a mile wide; it is divided into 
two parts* 

The SUlf X is a narrow sand, stretching from the west side of the Middle, in a 
W. by S. direction, for 2 J miles, to where it joins the Ferrer. The dry part is 1^ mile 
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lon^. The sa/ndyJUU which surrounds the Sunk, continues full a mile to the westward 
of Sie dry parts of the Sunk, a red buoy being placed on its western extremity, from 
which the Hunstanton lighthouse bears S.E. } S., distant 2| miles. There is a swadi- 
way for small craft between the Middle and Sunk, with only 3 feet in it at low water : 
the leading-mark through it is, Hunstanton lighthouse on with Snettisham steeple, or 
Thomham Church on with Gore Point, bearmg S.S.E. } E. This channel is about 
J of a mile wide. 

The FTiRRKR SAMB runs in a S.W. by S. direction, and joins the dry sands 
which encumber the entrance to Lynn. On its eastern edge is a black buoy, with a 
staff and ball, bearing from the buoy of the Sunk S.STW. J^W., distant 2 miles; 
and from Hunstanton lighthouse W. by N., distant 2f miles. This sand is a narrow 
strip, being a continuation of the sandy flat which surrounds the Sunk and Middle. 
Near the buoy there are only 2 feet at low water. 

About J a mile from the beacon-buojr on the FeiTer, is a red buoy, placed on the 
western edge of the Middle Ground which dries. These buoys bear S.E. and N.W. 
of each other, distant nearly ^ a mile, and point out the entrance to the channel lead- 
ing from the Gore Bay to Lynn Deep. Between the buoys is a har^ of 3 feet at low 
water. 

ItYUnx BEEPS is that open space, bounded on the north by the Long Sand, and 
on the south by the Roaring Middle, Simk, Middle, and Woolpack. 

ILTlfN WELIk is, properly, the Deep-water Channel, which stretches along the 
Lynn Deeps from abreast of the Lynn Knock, 2 or 3 miles, W.S.W. of the Well 
light-vessel. 

The LYNN WELL LIGHT- VESSEL is placed a mile to the south-eastward of 
the Hook of the Long Sand, and exhibits two red lights, from separate lanterns, of 
equal heights. A gong is sounded during foggy weather, every 10 minutes; and a ball 
is carried at the mast-head. This vessel is moored in 22^ fathoms water W.S.W. i^W., 
distant 10 J miles from the beacon-buoy at the north end of Bumham Flats. From 
the light-vessel, Boston Church bears W.N.W. } W. ; Snettisham Church S. J W.; and 
Hunstanton lighthouse S. ^ E. 

Those coming into the Well from the Lincolnshire coast, should bring the light- 
vessel to bear S.W. by W., which will carry them nearly a mile to the eastward of the 
Lynn Knock; and after roimding her to the southward, allowing for tides (the flood 
setting W. by N., in spring-tide, 4 to 5 miles per hour), they should steer W.S.W. ^W., 
about 5 miles, and anchor for the night, with the light- vessel bearing E.N.E., in 9 or 
10 fathoms at low water. 

The entrance to Lynn is blocked up by numerous sands^ which stretch out from 
Hunstanton Point to the westward, full 9 miles, and consist of the Stubborn, Ferrer^ 
PendoTd, Middle, Seal, Thief, Whiting, and Roaring Middle; most of which are dry at 
low water, and covered at half-flood, the Roaring Middle excepted, which never dries* 
A black buoy lies on the outer edge of the Stubborn, leading to the Old Channel; 
but this Old Channel of Lynn having become very shallow, is now disused, while the 
Western Channel is much improved, and regularly buoyed. 

HVNSTANTON LIGHT.— TWmfy House, London, 29th March, 1844.— Li com- 
pliance with the request of persons using the navigation of Lynn Well, this Corpora- 
tion has caused the light exhibited in the Hunstanton lighthouse to be coloured red, 
in the direction of the shoal called the Roaring Middle ; and masters of vessels and 
other persons navigating the said Well, are to observe, that the Hunstanton light will 
now appear of a bright red colour when bearing between E.S.E. and S.E. by E. 

The ROARING flSIDBLfi is a narrow sand, running in a S.W. by W. direction, 
and forming the eastern boimdarv of the Western, or New Channel to Lynn. It is 
joined at its southern part to the Whiting, and has several buovs upon it. The outer 
buoy of the Roaring Middle is quartered black-and-white, and lies in 2*^ fathoms, with 
Hunstanton lighthouse bearing E.S.E. :J E. ; the light- vessel N.E*byfeiE., distant 
6 miles; and tke Sunk buoy E. ^N., distant 4 mues. This buoy does not lie at the 
northern extremity of the sand, for a flat extends E.N.E. J N. from it, J of a mile, 
having 2^, 2, and at the north parts of the Middle only 1 fathom. There is also a 
northern Middle Bank, of 9 and 15 feet, 1} mile long, lying to the north-eastward 
of the buoy, which appears to be growing up, and proimses ere long to join^ and forai. 
a continuation of the Roaring Middle. 

[North Sea.] ^ 
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In September, 1842, a new beacon -buoy was placed on the Bearing Middle Sand 
(No. 1), just below the high part of the sand. 

Along the edge of the Roaring Middle are four other black beacon-buoys. These 
arc to be left to the eastward, or port or larboard side, in entering the channel towards 
Lynn, which is thoroughly buoyed throughout with black-and-white buoys : the former 
arc to be leil on the port or larboard side, and the latter on the starboard. The channel 
between the third black buoy of the Roaring Middle and the opposite white buoy, 
called the Bell buoy, is i of a mile wide, and tlie depth 7 fathoms; but from hence to 
L3rnn, it becomes much narrower. 

To the westward of the Ljmn Channel are the Westmark Knock, Hull, and Breast 
Sands, which form the western limits of tlie Ljmn Channel, and also the eastern side 
of the entrance to the Wisbeach Eye. The passage through the latter is also well 
buoyed. The outermost of these is black, and commonly called the Bar buoy, lying 
in 9 feet water, and bearing from the quartered buoy of the Roaring ]Middle W.S.W., 
distant 3 miles; and from the light-vessel S.W. by W. i W., 8 J miles. W. i S., about 
^ of a mile from the outer black buoy, is a red one; and farther on, at nearly a similar 
distance, is another red buoy. There are also two others placed to mark the shallow 
western side of the entrance of Wisbeachi* These must be all left on the starboard 
side, and the black buoys of the Westmark Knock on the port or larboard. On this 
sand is a life-beacon, in case of shipwreck.f The channel is further marked out by 
black and white buoys ; but a pilot is always necessary to be obtained for the navigation 
of these parts. 

BOSTON. — The entrances to Boston are divided from that of Lynn by the Dog*8 
Head, the Long Sand, the Roger, and Gatt Sands. 

There is a passage between the Gatt Sands and the Roger Sand, which runs towards 
Boston. A red buoy marks its port or larboard side of entrance. This runs from the 
Wisbeach Bar buoy N. i E., distant 2 miles. W. ^ N. from this buoy, about a mile, is the 
Gatt buoy, lying on the edge of the sand, and coloured red also. W.N.W. i W., about 
a mile farther, stands the Gatt beacon. These mark the northern limits of the Gratt 
Sand, and must be all left on the port or larboard side of Boston South Channel. On 
the north side of the channel, opposite the Gatt buoy, and distant from it J a mile, lies 
the black Toft buoy; and W.N.W., 2 miles from the latter buoy, is the Toft beacon. 
These must be left on the starboard side. Near the first red buoy are 2 £iithoms, and 
near the Gatt beacon, mid-channel, farther on, 4^ and 5 fathoms. Having passed tins 
beacon, the channel becomes more intricate and shallow. The passage is buoyed by 
black and red buoys, the former to the starboard, and the latter to the port or larboard. 
This is called the South Channel, and is joined to the North Channel by the Macaroni 
Channel. The North Channel is commonly called Boston Deeps. 

BOSTON BSE7S. — The entrance to Boston Deeps is formed by the Dog's Head 
and the Outer and Inner Knock. Farther in is the Long Sand, which is joined, at 
the westward, to a large sand, called the Roger. These form the northern side of 
Lynn Well, as well as the southern side of Boston Deeps On the north side of Bos- 
ton Deeps lie the Skegness Middle, the two Knocks, and the Wainfleet Sands. There 
is also the Skulrig, which lies in the middle of the channel, and may be passed on either 
side. 

The &TVN KNOCK is a narrow and dangerous bank, about 2 miles long, lying 
N.N.E. i E. and S.S.W. J W. It lies to the eastward of the Dog's Head and Long 
Sand, having between them a channel, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water in it. On it is a 

* We are informed that the port of Wisbeach has been so much improved, that vessels of 
400 tons burthen can now get into port with the greatest facility; and those of 200 tons, up to 
the town, and have comfortable berths. 

f This beacon is about 34 feet above the level of the sand, and 38 feet above low water mark. 
It stands 300 yards from the depth of 3 fathoms at low water. The chains by which it is sup- 
ported are fastened to 8 stones, each weighing 6 cwt. The mast is famished with a chain and 
cleats, by which any person may ascend for safety, in case of shipwreck; and it has a round 
top, 6 feet in diameter, railed round, and adapted for the preservation of such persons. On the 
smnmit is a large triangular vane, 2 feet long, which may be seen from every point of the 
compass. At the distance of 2 or 3 miles, the beacon appears like a sloop at anchor, without 
a top-sail yard; and a vessel maj be guided by its bearings up to the road. 
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blact buoy with a sinall vane, lying in 5 feet water. At ^ of a ftiile to the northward 
of the buoy is a spot, with biit 9 feet water; it thence deepens to 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 

The leading-mark to clear Lynn Knoqk, on its eastern side, in 7 fathoms, is Hun- 
statiten lighthouse oh Mth Snettishahji. spire, S. ty W. J W. Snettisham spire on the 
west fend bf Hunstanton cliff, S. by W., leads to the westward of Lynn Knock, and 
Very closfe to the Dog's Head, or Boston Bar. 

trhe BOG'S HSAli is a sand, covered at a quarter flood, and lies in a S.W. i S. 
direction, full 4 utiles, from which a bar of shoal water extends across the entrance, 
and jpins the northern end of the Outer Knock. Two buoys are placed upon this bar, 
pointing Out the proper channels between them ; the southern buoy is red, and lies in 
6 feet water. N. by W. J W. from this red buoy, is a black beacon-buoy, with a ball; 
S.W. by S. from the beacon-buoy is another black buoy; and farther in, on the side of 
the Dog's Head, is a red buoy. This latter lies nearly S.S«W. from the second black 
buo^, (fistant J a mile; and from the outer red buoy of the Dog's Head S-W. | W., 
almost a mile. I'hese black buoys, in entering, must be left on the starboard side, 
and the red buoys on the port or larboard. This, forms the common channel into 
Boston Deiebs.* There is a swashway between the Dog's Head and Long Sand, with 
4, 5, atid 6 fathoiiis; but this is narrow, and too intricate for general use. 

i^lie OtfTlSii ai^d If^NEilt BOSTOIT KNOCKS are joined together, and now 
form one sand, running S.W. J W. and N.JE. ^ E., being in length about 3^ miles, and 
in breadth J a mile. It is covered at half-flood, and has a swashway, leadmg between 
its southern end and the Wainfleet Sands, into Wainfleet Harbour. Besides the 
beacon-buoy and second black buoy, already noticed, there is a black buoy on its east- 
ern edge, and a chequered buoy oflf its soutnern point, directly at the entrance of the 
swashway leading to Wainfleet. 

The WAZNFIkEET SANB is the N.E. part of extensive Jlats, which continue 
along shore, all the way to the entrance of the River Witham; the whole of which has 
a slope, or inclination, gradually but irregularly inclining from high to low water 
mark. Its edge is clfearly defined, and, in general, steep-to, lessening suddenly from 
4, 5, and 4 fathoms, to 12, 6, and 3 feet. There are 2 buoys placed on the inner part 
of Wainfleet Swash to point out the channel; one is blacky on the north end of 
Wainfleet Sand, and the other is red, on the western point of the Inner Knock. On 
the edge of thie. Wainfleet Sands are 6 black buoys, ^^he first, which lies about 1 J mile 
beyond the Wainfleet Swash buoy, is on the outer edge of the Wainfleet Sand, and has 
5 and iS fathoms on its southern side. The next is the Friskney buoy, and lies 2 miles 
beyond the Wainfleet buoy. At 2^ miles from the t'riskney buoy, is the Wrangle 
buoy^. At 1^ mile farther on is the Leverton buoy. Then the fiennington buoy, about 
a mile froni the Leverton. And lastly, the High Horn buoy, 1 J mile beyond the Ben- 
nington. These, as before observed, are all black buoys, and must always be left to 
the northward. 

The SCUL&tG is a narrow satid, lying parallel to the Wainfleet and Friskhey 
Flats. Its length, from 3J fathonis at its north-feastern part to 4 fathoms on its south- 
western extremity, is 3| miles; but the middle part of the saiid becomes diy at low 
water. Two red buoys are placed on its Inner edge, the eastern buoy beSrmg from 
the outer red buoy of Boston Bar S.W. by W. J W., distant almost 6 J miles; and 
from the Friskney black buoy E.S.E. } E., nearly a mile. The western buoy of the 
Sculi-ig is distant from the eastern buoy full 1 J mile, and bears from it W- 1 S- There 
is a passage on either side of the sand, the inner channel being i ofa. mile wide, with 
4J, 5, 5J, and 6 fathoms water, The outer channel, between it and the Long Sand, 
is i of a mile wide, and has a depth of 6 and 7 fathoms. 

The Long Sand lies in a circular form, projecting out to the south-feastward. It is 
a very broad and extensive saiid, and covered in most parts at two-thirds flood. On 
the Hook of this sand there formerly stood a life-beacon; but this being repeatedly 

♦ Captain Hewett observes, " The bar at the entrance of Boston Deeps often shifts, and a 
direct course over it sometimes varies 3 or 4 points, to which due attention must always be 
paid on taking it. The quadralateral figiu-e, formed by the 4 buoys, is frequently altered, as the 
necessity for shifting them Occurs; but, by steering a bold course, to pass aoout a cable's length 
from the large beacon-buoy, the colours and positions of the others will soon be manifest. Th«i 
depth of water on this bar is usually from 11 to 14 feet at low^r s^xisx^^'' 
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destroyed, the Well light-vessel, before described, has been moored in 22^ fathoms at 
low water, about J a mile to the south-eastward of the point where the life-beacon 
was placed. 

The &OGE& lies to the south-westward of the Lone Sand, and may be considered 
to be a continuation of the same sand. It is, however, divided firom it by a swashway, 
of 6 and 9 feet water. The northern part of the Roger has a considerable portion 
covered at a quarter-flood. Its southern part, called the Trap, and the Bar »and, is 
also covered at one-third-flood. On the northern ed^ of the Bar Sand is a red buoy. 
This lies S.S.W. i S., distant J of a mile from the Bennington buoy. Between these 
are 5, 6, and near the Bar buoy, 8 fathoms. W. by S. i S. from the Bar buoy, distant 
2^ miles, is a white buoy, placed at the entrance of tne narrow channel, named the 
Macaroni, which leads between the Roger and the Hook Hill Sands into the Witham 
Channel. This passage is buoyed throughout with black and red buoys: the former 
must be left to the northward, and the latter to the southward. There is also another 
channel to the northward, between the Hook Hill Sand and the Herrion; but this pas- 
sage must not be attempted without a pilot. 

At the N.E. point of the Herrion Sand is a red buoy, serving to guide you into 
Clay Hole, where you may anchor, in 3 and 2^ fathoms. The passage here nas two 
other red buoys on the Herrion, and two beacons on the Frieston Sciup; the buoys to 
be left to the southward, and the beacons to the northward: these will be better un- 
derstood by inspecting the chart. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO LYNN AND BOSTON. 

SMALL vessels sailing from the southward for Lynn Deeps, and well acquainted 
with the navigation, frequently go to the southward of Bumham Flats, between them 
and the shore, through Brancaster Roads and the Bays, into the Oore, their course 
from Blakeney being N.W. J W., until Holkham Church bears S.W. by S. ; then a 
N.W. by W. J W. course will clear the Brid Girdle : do not brine the obelisk open to 
the westward of the church, \mtil Brancaster mills come on witn the middle of the 
Scald Heads. The mills well open of the west end of the Scald Heads, bearing 
S.W. by W. J W., will carry you | of a mile to the westward of the Brid Girdle, in the 
deepest water. Advance until you find yourself within } of a mile from the shore. 1£ 
you have not a flood- tide, bring-up, with Brancaster Church bearing S. by W.; or the 
Church and mill in a line, bearing S.S.W. i W., and you will have from 12 to 15 feet 
at low water. This latter passage should not be attempted without the tide has suffi- 
ciently flowed; for both to the northward and westwu*d of the Brid Girdle, within 
J a mile of it, are patches^ with only from 3 to 5 feet on them at low water. There is 
a passage to the southward of the Brid Girdle, with not less than 6 feet in it at low 
water. A W.N.W. course, 4 miles, from the Fairway buoy off Wells, will take you 
through it into Brancaster Roads, taking care to give the Scald Heads a berth of } of 
a mile. But if with an easterly wind and flood-tide, you may pass the Brid Girdle, 
and run along the shore, at the distance of 1^ mile; and after passing the Gore Point, 
you must enter Lvnn Deeps, near the Sunk buoy, or between the Sunk and IMiddle 
Bank, and you will come into good anchorage, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water. Here 
you can obtain a pilot.* 

The space bounded by St. Edmund's, or Gore Point, and adjacent land, to the 
southward, and the Woolpack, Middle, and Sunk, to the northward, is called the Bays, 
and much frequented; but too hazardous to be attempted by strangers, unless through 
sheer necessity, or being driven there by violent gales from the eastward. 

To sail out from the Bays, between the Middle and Sunk, bring Thomham Church 
on with Gore Point, bearing S.S.E. } E.; but you must wait for the tide, agreeably to 
your draught of water; for between the Middle and Sunk there are only 8 feet at low 

* The pilot sloops have always a broad vane; and when they require you to sail towards 
them, theyplacc a blue or red jack under the vane. Pilots may be obtained in Lynn West 
Channel, Wisbeach Eye, and Clay Hole, for the respective ports of Lynn, Wisbeach, and 
Boston. 
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water, spring- tides : even a small vessel should not attempt this passage, until two-thirds 
flood. 

To sail out between the Middle and Woolpack from the anchorage, where Bran- 
caster Church and Mill are in one, you may steer a N.W. bv N. course over the flats, 
with 9 feet at low water, and enter me Deeps at about 5J nules E.N.E. from the buoy 
of the Sunk, where you will have 6 fathoms water. Off the Grore Point the ground 
is foul and rocky, and dries, with spring-tides, almost a mile from the shore. To sail 
out between Bumham Flats and the Docking Sand, bring Addlethorpe Church well 

rn to the northward of Ingoldsmel Church, and you wiu pass to the northward of 
beacon-buoy, where there were 5 fathoms ; but we have been lately informed, there 
is now much less water over the bar. 

Large ships bound for Lynn or Boston, commonly proceed to the northward of 
Sherringham, the Race's, and Docking Shoals ; therefore, being off Foulness, bring 
Cromer Light to bear S.S.W., distant 6 miles, to avoid the Sherringham ; then steer 
N.N.W. i W., 20 miles. This will take you a mile to the westward of the Dudgeon 
light- vessel; and when it bears S.E. by E., distant a mile, steer W.N.W., 6 miles, for 
the red buoy of the north end of Race's Bank, allowing for the tide. A west course from 
the latter buoy, 2 miles, will bring you to the chequered buoy on the north end of the 
Docking Sand. AVhen a mile to the westward of the latter buoy, a S.W. by W. course, 
15 miles, will bring you up to the light- vessel in Lynn Well. From the light- vessel, 
steer W.S.W. iW.; and having passed the light about 5 or 6 miles, bring it to bear 
between E.N.E. and E.N.E. JE., and anchor, m 12 to 7 fathoms. In estimating your 
distance, great regard must be had to the tides, the flood or the springs setting to the 
westward at the rate of 4 miles an hour. When working up for Lynn Deeps, Hun- 
stanton light on with Snettisham spire, or the light S.W. i W., will carry you on the 
eastern side of the Lynn Knock, which is the best route by night. To sail between 
Lynn Knock and the Dog's Head, bring Graywood Church, near King's Lynn, to bear 
S.S.W. i W., or if that o^ect should not be visible, keep midway between the Dog's 
Head and lie Knock. Snettisham spire, over the west end of Hunstanton cliff, 
will carry you to the westward of Lynn Knock, but very close to the Dog's Head. 
This passage may be dangerous, and should, therefore, be adopted with much care. 
When midway between the Lynn Knock and Burnham Flats, in 16 or 17 fathoms, 
your soundings will be mud; towards the Flats, fine brown sand, and near the Knock, 
fine sand, and sand with black specks; but as you advance towards the Hook of the 
Lone Sand, you will have coarse sand, gravel, and shells; therefore, when Hunstanton 
lighmouse bears from S. J W. to S. by E. J E., stand on no farther than 20 fathoms, for 
near to the Hook are 18, then 9 fathoms, and before you can haul in the lead, you may 
be aground. To the eastward you may stand into 16, 14, or 12 fathoms safely enough; 
but beware, especially at night, how you get over to the westward. Be always par- 
ticular and careful to make proper allowance for wind and tide; for off the Lynn 
Knock and the Hook, spring-tides often run 5 miles an hour, neaps 2^, the rise being 
with the former 4 fathoms, and with the latter 14 feet. 

When the flood first overflows the Long Sand, the tide will run strongly over it 
from the eastward; then you should always bring-up in time; for with light wmds, you 
will otherwise not be able to clear it. Tlie direct course from the light-vessel to the 
black-and-white quartered buoy, is S.W. by W. i W., and the distance 6 miles. Having 
arrived at which, proceed towards Lynn, as before directed, leaving the black buoys 
on the port or larboard side, and the white buoys on the starboard. 

To sail into Boston Deeps, having brought Addlethorpe Church well open to the 
southward of Ligoldsmel, you will be able to see the Knock and Dog's Head buoys. 
Bring Addlethorpe to bear N.N.W. ^ W., distant 4^ or 5 miles, and run for the black 
beacon-buoy of tne Outer Boston Knock. Wait the flowing of the tide for a proper 
depth over the bar, suitable to the taught of water your vessel requires. The course 
in from abreast of the Outer Boston Knock buoy, wiU be nearly S/W. : this will take 
ou to the first black buoy, and quite over the bar; but, as observed in page 43, the 
lar frequently shifts, and consequently the position of the buoys are altered. Having 
passed over the bar, the channel becomes deeper and wider. A S.W. by W. course 
will carry you past the second black buoy of the Lmer Knock, towards the east buoy 
of the Scmrig. Sail on either side of the Sculrig, and anchor where convenient ; the 
best place is above the Sculrig. 

The Sculrig's eastern buoy lies S.W. by W. i W., distant mot^ tVassL ^\\sSiJ^%*st^sox 
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the outer red buoy of Boston Bar. The bhannel between the Soulrig and Wiihifleet 
is i of a mile wide, and has 5 and 5^ fathoms water within it. Between the Soulrig 
and Long Sand it is ^ a mile wide, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. When past the Soulrig 
it becomes 1^ mile wide ; but as jbu advance to the westward; it graduallj narrows. 
The sands on both sides are steep, especially the Lon^ Sand. Ships generally anchor 
between the Wrahgle and Lcverton buoys, and wait for a pilot to carry thebi through 
the New Channel to the Scalp, where they lie aground, upon soft clay. 

Off Boston Bar buoys thie tide of flood runs S.S.W., as far as the Hook of the Long 
Sand, where its direction alters to W. by S. and west. Off Lynn Khbck it sets W. by S. ; 
ebb-tides the contrary way. When you are near the Dowsing, or Docking Sand, yoii 
will have within them the tido, on the first of the flood from the N.E., then E. by N.; 
and the first of the ebb from the S.W., and thence round to W. by S. Outside of these 
sands the spring-tides never slacken; for when yOu bring-up there, you will find th^ 
first quarter-flood from the N.W. ; setoiid quarter from the N.E. ; the last half-flood 
and the first-quarter ebb from the east to the S.S.E.; half-ebb to low^watei* firoril 
S.W. to W.N.W. ; and the strength of the tide continually the same, being 2 J or 
3 knots an hour. On the east side of the Well, near the Woolpack and Sunk, the ebb 
runs from W.S.W., and the flood the contrary; and from the Sunk budy to Lynn 
Roads, the ebb-tide runs from the S.W., and the flood N.E. Observe, aft over the 
Well, on spring-tides, the velocity is 3^ knots. The water often flows 4 fathoms in 
height, so that you should be careful m noticing what time of the tide you bring-up 
in, that you may have sufficient depth to ride afloat. 

WAIlllr&EST &oAB and ftARBOVft. — If bound to Wainfleet, your passage 
is to the northward aUd Westward of the Bostoti Knock, and between it and Skegness 
Middle. This latter sand stretches out towards the north-east, its outermost point 
being full 6 J miles from Gibraltar Point, from which it bears N.E. J }f.; and 2^ miles 
from the beacon-buoy of the Outer Knock, ftom which it lies N. | W., and nearly a 
mile froni thb shore. Between the Boston Knock and Skegness Middle, are ft-dm 3 to 
2 fathoms; and small vessels generally anchor at the farther end, or western part, it 
being opposite to the swashway which rttns into Boston Deeps. Be careful not to get 
in to the north-westward of the Skegness Bliddle, between it and the shore, mistakmg 
it for the proper channel, for such error may {)rove dangerous : this, however, may be 
avoided, by not coining nearer than into 3 J fathoms wat«r. When yOu are abreast of 
the middle part of Skegness Middle, the northern Skegness House will bear W.]N^.W. ; 
and when the southern house, or Old Hotel, comes W.N.W., you will have passed the 
sand, and may run on so far as Sykoses House, which is the southernmost house on that 
shore, observing to bring it to bear N.W. ; then anchor, in 3 or 3 J fathoihs, good 
ground; but if wishing to go into Wainfleet Harbour, with a vessel drawing not more 
than 8 or 9 feet, get under weigh at half-flood, if spring-tide ; or the last quarter, if 
neap-tide. Haul round the point, passing the buoy upon it as near as you conveni- 
ently can, and before you reach Gibraltar Point, When you will perceive two beacons : 
bring them in one, until you are abreast of the ujJper one ; then atichor. But should 
night come on before you get sight of the Skegness Houses, you should not advance 
into less than 4 fathoms, which will enable you, at leisure^ to go between the Inner 
Knock and the main. At the entrance you will have 6 and 5 fathoms; then shoaling 
as you advance to 3 J and 3 fkthoins, where the lead will be found to hold fast, and Stick 
to the bottom, indicating the proper plaice to anchor. Vessels which, with souths S.S.W., 
and S.W. winds, cannot conteniently ride in Lynn Well, frequently run fbr this place, 
and ride perfectly safe. 

At Gibraltar Point it is high Water at 6 o'clock, fidl and change; and the tides 
generally rise from 16 to 20 feet. 



FROM BOSTON AND LYNN DEEPS TO THE HUMBEB. 
Description of the Shoals, ^. 

IN sailing from Boston Knock towards the Humber, there are several overfalls and 
sandy flats: these are the Clay Huts, Trusthorpe OverfaUs^ Tkeddlethorpe Middle and 
OverfaUs^ Saltfleet and Protector Overfalls, the Rose Sand, atid the SundhaUe Flats. 
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The CLIkY HUTS are lumps, or elevations of hard clay, lying about 1^ mile to 
the southward of Trusthorpe Church, and run out nearly f of a niile from shore, having 
from 4 to 8 feet upon them, and 2 fathoms close to their eastern side. 

T&U8TBO&PE OTE&FAXaCiS lie from east to E.S.E., nearly 3:^ miles from 
Trusthorpe Church, with only S^ fathoms over them at low spring-ebbs. They consist 
of four patches, having 5 and 5 J fathoms between them. 

THJUW IigTHOltPg MniDLfi lies full 3 miles to the southward of Saltfleet, 
apd about 1^ mile from the shore, to which it runs parallel. Close to its eastern side 
are 3| fathoms; but over the sand are no more than 3 feet at low water; and the pas- 
sage between it and the main is only fit for boats. 

T9n>P&irrHQ&PE l|YSEF4XX8. — ^These are several patches^ lying nearly 
E.S.E. from Theddlethorpe Churcn, about 3 miles distant from the shore, and have 
3 and 3j^ fathoms over them. 

SA&TFUSBT OymU^ALIiS consist of several patches^ with from 2^ to 3^ 
fathoms on tJiem, with 5 and 7 &thoms between them: they bear from Saltfleet from 
£. by S. i S. to S.E. ^ £. The outer part of these shoals lie 5 miles frx>m the land. 

TIm &OSE 8 AMU ccnnmences near Saltfleet, and from thence runs N.N.E., 
3| miles, to near the Sandhule Flats, and has only 1 and 2 feet upon it. Its northern 
end lies E.S.E., 3 miles from Donna Nook beacon. There are 10 or 12 feet water 
within it; but at its southern end there is scarcely a passage for a boat at low water. 
Along the eastern edge of this sand are from 10 to 18 feet water. 

PB4>TECTO& OTE&FAIJiS.-— The north end of these shoals lie with Saltfleet 
bearing W.N.W., nearly, distant 8 miles. From thence they run south, 2 miles, and 
are about ^ a nule broad, with from 9 feet to 3 fathoms on them. From the patch 
of 9 feet, Saltfleet bears N.W. by W. i W., distant 8 miles; Trusthorpe Church 
W. by S. ^ S., 7 miles; and the beacon-buoy on the north end of the Inner Dowsing 
S. by E. I E., 8 miles ; and the Silver Pits, in 40 fathoms, bear from E. by N. to E.S.E., 
8^ miles; between which is an extensive flat, with frtnn 6 to 9 and 10 fathoms, when 
you £dl suddenly into from 40 to 50 fathoms, when in the latitude of Saltfleet, at 
16 miles from the land. These overfalls are dangerous at low water, and lie very much 
in the way; therefore, a ship should not approach the land when in this neighbourhood, 
within 3 leagues; and when you are beating in thick weather, you should take your 
soundings from the Silver Pits, when you will be certain of your distance from them. 
About a mile south of the south end of the above shoal, are two more patches, of 3 and 
3^ fathoms, about ^ a mile in extent. A north course from the Inner Dowsing buoy, 
will carry you to the eastward of the above shoals. 

8AHDRAIUB IXAT8 is an extensive shoal, running out 5 miles from the Lin- 
colnshire coast. Its northern edge lies in a north-easterly direction from Saltfleet 
Qiurch, and Its south-eastern extremity, in 4 fathoms, bears £. by N. from the Salt- 
fleet windmill, distant 6\ miles, and about S.S.E. ^m the high lighthouse at the Spurn. 
Patrington Church clear of the Spur^i Point Sfan^-hills, bearing N. by W. \ W., will 
lead over the eastern part of the flat, in 3, 3^, and 4 fathoms; from hence it bends 
circularly to the northward and westward, so far as the entrance of Tetney Haven, 
and towards Clea Ness, thereby forming the western boundary of the entrance to the 
Humber. This sand gradually decreases its depth towards the land, and becomes dry 
above a mile off. Clea mill on with Grimsbv Church, leads clear over its northern part, 
in 3 and 3| &thoms water; and when the high lighthouse comes E.N.E., you will be 
abreast of the entrance to Tetney Haven. 

By a notice from the Trinity House, Hull, dated 18th Noyember, 1839, we are in- 
formed, that a red buoy has been placed on the pitch of the Sandhaile, with the Spurn 
high lighthouse bearing N. byW. J TV. ; the New Sand light-vessel N JEJ. J E. ; and the 
Donna Nook beacon S.W. J W. 

BOVHA HOOOK BEAGO«.->On a point of land N. j^ E., 3j^ miles from Saltfleet, 
a beacon has been erected, of a conical form, with a tnan^rular cap on its top, painted 
red, 50 feet U^ and may be seen, in clear weather, more than 3 leagues off. Near 
this beacon is a l^boat house. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM BOSTON AND LYNN DEEPS 

TO TILE HUMBER. 

TO sail from Lynn or Boston Deeps for the llumber, the direct route for a small 
vessel is within the' Inner Dowsing — ^that is, between it and the shore. Taking there- 
fore your departure from abreast of the Lynn Knock, a mile to the eastward of the 
buoy, a N. by E. course, for 9 leagues, will carry ^ou towards the mouth of the river, 
to where the Spurn lights arc in one, distant 8 miles. In steering the latter course, 
you will have to pass between the Saltfleet and Protector Overfalls, on which there are 
^ome patches, with from 9 to 13 feet at low water, spring-tides; but remember, prOT)er 
allowance must be made for the set of the tides. Or, proceeding from Boston Bar, 
steer N.N.E., 4 leagues; and thence N. by E., until vou bring the Spurn lights in one, 
bearing N.W. J N.; and steer in tluit direction, until the light-vessei comes N. by E., 
distant a mile. In a large ship you should pass outside the Inner Dowsing and the 
PiX)tector Overfalls, hy steering from the light- vessel in Lynn Deeps N.E. lnr£., 
lo miles. This will bring you within a mile to the westward of the chequered buoy 
on the north end of the Docking Sand, in 12 or 13 fathoms. From this sitiuition steer 
N. b}r E., 10 miles, along tlie east side of the Inner Dowsing. Then a N.N.W. course, 
10 miles, will bring you to the entrance of the Humber, where you have the lights in 
one. • 

Vessels taking their departure from Foulness, and bound into the Humber, should 
go to the westward of the Dudgeon light- vessel, steering N.N.W. ^ W. from abreast 
of Foulness, when bearing S.S.W ., about 6 miles distant; and having passed the ves- 
sel, a N.N.W. J W. course will take them to the Humber; but should you wish to go 
to the eastward of the Dudgeon Shoal, then sail from Foulness N. A W., about 8 leagues 
from the before-mentioned position (Cromer S.S.W., 6 miles), and thence N.W. J N., 
9 leagues, which will bring you near the Spurn light- vessel; but the mariner must be 
particularly attentive to the set of the tides, which will be noticed hereafter. 



THE RIVER HUI^IBER. 
Description of tlie Sands, Btwysy Sfc, 



THE entrance to this river is bounded to the southward by Sandhaile Flats (already 
described), and to the northward by the Stone Banks, or Binks, New Sand, and South 
Knoll, or Chequer Sand. Two remarkable lighthouses are erected on the Spurn Head, 
which can be seen at a considerable distance, and sufficiently point out the mouth of 
the river. 

The STOITE BAHKB, called also the Outer and Inner Binls, are hard rocky 
shelves, running out from the Spurn Land, with a narrow but shallow channel between 
them. This channel runs round the point towards Kilnsey, and is fit only for light 
craft, who are previously well acquainted with its navigation. The Stone Banks con- 
sists of three or more hwUs, of 3 and 6 feet water, having some parts which occasionally 
appear above water; they are distinguished by the names of lie Inner, Middle, and 
OtUer Bank; the Inner Bank lies S.S.E. from the high lighthouse, and idmost joins the 
Spurn Point; the Mddle Bank is separated from the inner Bank by a swashway, of 
3 to 6 feet water. Upon this bank are tioo patches, which often dry, while ad- 
jacent to them there is not above a foot at low water. This bank lies directiy to ^e 
eastward of the Inner Bank, from which it is distant about ^ of a mile. The Outer 
Bank has from 5 to 12 feet over it, and lies E. A S. from the high lighthouse, distant 
3 miles. To go clear to the eastward of this bank, bring Dimlington Heights well open, 
and their highest part to beai- N. by W. } W. On the southern and eastern edges of 
these sands or binks, there are three black buoys, the middle one having a staff and ball. 

The NEW SAMB is to the south-eastward of the Stone Banks. E. by S. of the 
New Sand are some spots, of 3 and 4 fathoms, and with the ebb-tide strong ripplings 
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extend in that direction full 2 miles from the buoy, so far out as 7 fathoms; but be- 
yond that is a channel, of 10, 12, 15, and 17 fathoms, running to the southward of the 
light- vessel and Chequer Bank. A quarter of a mile on the outside of the black-and- 
white buoy of the Chequer, are 9, 10, and 12 fathoms. 

The SOUTH KVOLL, ov CHEQUER BANK, is a square patchy lately grown 
up to the south-westward of the New Sand, and lies directly in the channel way, the 
least water over which is, at present, about 19 feet at low spring-ebbs. A chequered 
black-and-white buoy is now laid there, with the following marks : — the Spurn high 
light, bearing N.W. by N., distant 2 J miles; and Kilnsey Church (now in ruins) 
N. JE. In the n%ht, a red-coloured light is shown from the high lighthouse, between 
the bearinss of NVW. by W. and N.N!vV. ^ W., a sector comprehending the New or 
Chequer Snoal. On the last bearing the red Ught disappears, and the bright light 
comes again in sight. 

A LiGHT-TESssL is uow moorcd, in 9 fathoms water, distant rather more than A\ 
miles from the Spurn high lighthouse, within Dimlinston cliff, N. i W., 6* miles; Kiln- 
sey Church N.byW. J W., 4 J miles; the chequered buoy on the South Knoll W. JS.; 
and the Spurn high light N.W. by W. In this vessel a red light, revolving every 
^ minute, is constantly exhibited during the night, which may be seen 9 miles, and a 
ball by day; also, durmg foggy weather, a gong is sounded every 10 minutes. 

The following Trinity House Notice was issued on the 3d of November, 1829. — "It 
having been represented to this Corooration, that masters of vessels and others navi- 
gating in the vicinity of the Spurn roint, do not use sufficient caution, in crossing the 
Ilumber, to give the floating light- v6ssel a good berth, and to keep on the outside of 
her; in consequence of whidiwant of care and attention, two vessels have recently run 
foul of the said light-vessel; masters of vessels and others are hereby cautioned to be 
more attentive to give said light- vessel a good berth in crossing the Humber; and they 
are hereby apprisSi, that, after this cautionary notice, the penalties imposed by the 
Act 6 Geo. iV. c. 125, will be levied on the owner or master of any ship or vessel which 
shall run foul of the said floating light." 

The CHANNEL into the Humber, between the Chequer buoy on the north and the 
Sandhaile buoy on the south, is 2:^ miles wide. The greatest depth of water will be 
found by inclining to the north side of the passage, where you will have 10, 11, and 
12 fathoms very near to the Chequer Sand, gradually decreasing in depth towards the 
Sandhaile Flats. Within the Humber, on your passage to Kingston-upon-Hull, which 
is above 6 leagues beyond the Spurn Head, you will meet with several sandsy viz. : — 
the BvJly Clea Ness^ Middle, Burcum, Trinity^ Sunk, Foulholm, PauU, and Skitter 
Sands, 

The BULL SAVB is about 1^ mile long and j of a mile broad, lying in the direc- 
tion of N.N.W. and S.S.E., and having 4J to 3 J fathoms upon it. On its eastern side 
is a red buoy, with the Spurn high lighthouse bearing E. by N., distant 1^ mile; 
Patrington Steeple N. ^E.; and Clea Ness buoy N.W. by N. In mid-channel, 
between the Spurn and the Bull, are from 6 to 11 fathoms at low water. 

BULXi UGHT-VE88EXi. — ^A light- vessel is moored off the south-east end of the 
Bull Sand, having a red light shown from a single lantern, constantly continued from 
sun-set to sun-rise. This vessel is moored in 4J fathoms at low water, spring-ebbs, 
about 1^ mile from the Spurn Point, and about J of a mile from the south-east end of 
the Bull Sand, with the Spurn high light bearing E.N.E. The above vessel shows a 
ball during the day-time, and in hazy or dark weather a gong is sounded. 

CLEA VESS SAMB is part of the sand already mentioned, extending from Sand- 
haile Flats, and here runs out from the Ness to the eastward full 2^ miles, and then 
turns towards Grimsby and StaUingborough, the inner part drying at low w«^er; 
a black buoy now lies at the point of the sand, bearing E. by S. from Grimsby Church, 
and N.W. by W. from the Spurn high light, distant 3 J miles. In a direct line from 
the Spurn to this buoy arc, 8, 5, 6, 5, and 4J fathoms, the least depth being about 
a mile from the Spurn lights. 

CIiEA BEACON. — According to a notice from the Corporation of Trinity House, 
Hull, dated August 13, 1834, a new beacon has been erected on Clea Com3Daaw^^Q?t'^». 
use of vessels entering the Humber. The beacon \s ^0 feft\.\^^^ ^i «a. ^sRSv^^gsw^Vsc^^-^ 

[North Sba.J ^ 
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and painted black. A vessel will clear the western edffe of the Inner Binks, by keep- 
ing Grimsby Church on with this beacon, bearing N. W. by W. J W. 

The MZDBIkE is a narrow irregular saTidy lying directly in the fiiirwayof the chan- 
nel. Two white buoys arc placed upon it» as a guide to YcnaeLi going into or out of 
Hawk Roads. The eastern white buoy lies in 3 J fathoms water; the western buoy in 
4 fathoms. The general depths upon it are 5^, 4, and 6 fathoms. The eastern buoy 
bears from the high light nearly N.W., distant 3 miles; the western buoy of tlie 
Middle bears from the eastern buoy N.W. J W., distant 1 J mile; and from Clea Ness 
buoy N. by W. ^ W., li- mile. From this buoy Fatrin^n Church steeple bears 
N.N.E., and Grimsby Church W. ^ S.; between the Middle and Clea Ness buoys 
are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms ; but as yon approach towards the white buoy, your saundiii^ 
will decrease to 4 and 3J fathoms. 

The BU&CUM is a long and naiTow sand, stretching in nearly the same direction 
as the shore; on its eastern end lies a black buoy, in 9 feet water; this buoy bears 
directly west from the western buoy of the Middle, distant H mile; from Clea Ness 
buoy N.W. by W. i W., 2^ nules; and Grimsby Church bearing W. by S. ^ S. This 
sand runs up beyond Stallingborough Kilns, drying in parts, particularly towtrds its 
eastern end. Between the buoy of Clea Ness Sand and the Burcum, is the Inner 
Roads, or channel into Grimsby new dock. Between the Middle and Clea Ness Sand 
are from 4 to 7 fathoms water; between the Burcum east end and the west end of the 
Middle ai*e 4J-, 5, and 6 fathoms; but in the Inner Roads, which is to the south-west- 
ward of the Burcum, it shallows to 6 and 3 feet, with a very soft bottom of day 
and mud. 

The TRZmTT 8ANB lies on the north side of the Humbcr, and joins others 
which line the shore, and are very extensive; its S.E. end lies about N.N.W. from 
the Spurn high light, and thence runs alon^ 3 miles, toward:^ the Sunk Sand, hems 
divided from the shallows which surround uie Spurn by a channel, commonly oallca 
Fatrington North Channel, in which nre 12, 9, 6, and 3 feet at low water. Hie Spurn 
Flat is composed of soft mud, which dries a mile from the shore. The Trinity Sand is 
a bank of mud and sand, divided from the Sunk Sand by a narrow channel, which runs 
up to Fatrington, and is jwinted out by several beacons, many of which have a bush 
fixed on their tops. This is called the Fatrington West Channel. The south-western 
edge of the Trinity Sand dries, and is gradually to be approached by a flat, of 9, 6, 3, 
and 2 feet; but in the Hawk Roads are from 6 to 13 fathoms. 

The SVHK 8AVB extends from the Fatrington West Channel along the south- 
em side of the Sunk Island, in a N.W. by W. J W. direction, until you come to a white 
. buoy, which lies on the edge of a spit, and bears from Fatrington steeple W. S, W., 
from the Sunk Chapel S.W. ^ S. ; and from the western buov oAhe Middle N.W. J N., 
distant 4;^ miles. A shallow ridge runs off to the S.E. ^ K. of this buoy, called the 
Sunk Spit, having at its extremis only 7 feet. Great care must be taken to avoid this 
when passing through the Sunk fioads, by giving this part a wide berth. 

FOULBOLBK SAXTB. — N.W. by N., distant about 3^ miles from the white buoy 
of the Sunk Spit, begins the dry part of the Foulholm Sand, which joins the Faull 
Sand to the northward, and becomes a dangerous and extensive bank. There is a 
channel within it, leading to Stone Creek, and towards the town of Faull, or FaghiU; 
but this is only to be used by small coasting vessels. The common passage is to the 
westward of these sands. Iliere is a sandy fiat of shallow water lying on the south- 
ern part of the Foulholm, upon which is a white buoy; and nearly 2 miles beyond the 
white buoy, is a chequered buoy, painted black-and-white. There is also a chequered 
red-and-white buoy, bearing S.E. by E., about a mile distant from the white buoy. 
These all lie on the western edge of the sand, and must be left to the eastward, or star- 
board side. The channel here is about J a mile wide, and has a depth of 10, 9, and 
8 fathoms water. 

KILLZNGHOLBK and PAULL LIGHTS.-— By a notice issued from the Trinity 
House, Hull, dated December 10th, 1836, two lighthouses have been erected near the 
bank of the river at South Killingholm, and one at Faull, or Faghill. TTie high light 
at Killingholm is 50 feet high, and the low light 35 feet. That at Faull is 30 feet. All 
these are fixed, or stationary, bright lights. 
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HA&TOV KIBOUS G&OWB. — The south cud of this saiid lies ueai'ly f of a 
mile K.N.W. ^ W. from the chequered buoy of the Foulholm, aud runs in a northerly 
direction to the southern black buoy of the Skitter Sand, a distance of 4 miles. On it 
are 3, 2^, and 2 fathoms. Between its southern end and the Lincolnshire shore are 
10, 9, 8, 6, and 5 fisithoms, in a place opposite Killingholm Haven, called Whitebooth 
Road.* 

The 881ITTX!& h a circular sandy beginning abreast of the above black buoy, and 
extending beyond the western end of Hull; but the sandy flat m^ be said to com- 
mence at Whitebooth Road, and continue so far as Barton Ferry. Four black buoys 
now mark the outer odjges of the Skitter Sand, which extends 1 J mile from the south- 
western shore, stretching out more than half-way across the navigable part of the 
channel. The first, or southern black buoy, lies in 2^ fathoms, with Paul! lighthouse 
bearing east, distant f of a mile. The second buoy is a good mile beyond the first, 
and bears from the above jetty N.W. JN., distant 1 J mile; and the tiurd black buoy 
is f of a mile beyond the second, from which it bears N.W. ^ W., bein^ op]M>site to the 
buoy of the Hebbles. The deep-water channel is here only ^ of a mile wide, but has 
a depth of 7 fathoms. 

A black buoy, marked "• Elbow," has been laid down on the easteramost extremity 
of the Skitter Sand, about ^ a mile to the northward of the said sand end. The buoy 
lies between the Anson and the Skitter Sand end buoys, in about 3 fathoms at low 
water. 



The HEBBLES is a narrow sand^ stretching along shore about ^ of a mile, aJSbrd- 
ing a passage for small craft within it. On its western end, a white buoy has been 
placed, in 4J fathoms, half-ebb, neap tides. This lies with the two mills at Stoneferry 
m a line, and Hedon mill on witli the throat of Marfieet jetty. It bears from the 
western buoy of the Skitter Sand N.E. J N., distant J of a mile. Opposite to the town 
is a lon^ middle tand, with 4 to 6 feet on it at low water, having, on the east end, a 
buoy, chequered black-and-white, bearing N.W. by W., ^ a mile from the west black 
buoy of the Skitter. On the north side of the middle, a nule from the first, is a second 
chequered bluck-and-white buoy.f Hull Road is to the northward of these buoys. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING UP THE HUMBER. 

HAVING brought the Spurn lights in one, which will then bear N.W. JN., pro- 
ceed boldly on, until the light-vessel bears N. by E.; vou will then be about 1} mile 
from the fidit- vessel, and 5 miles from the high lighthouse; then steer W.N.W., 
until the light-vessel bears E. J N., but not more to the eastward; you will then have 
passed the chequered buoy to the southward^ aud may hatd up more to the northward, 
and pass between the Spurn lighthouse and the Bull light-vessel, proceeding either to 
Haw& Road or towards the Clea Ness buoy. 

Vessels from the northward, bound to the Himaber, should hot bring Dimlington 
high land, on which is a beacon, to the nortnward of N. by W. ^ W., in order to avoid 
the Outer Stone Bank, or Binks, the New Sand, &c.; and having passed it, should 

• Notice to Makinees. — Trinity House, Hull, Decmbcr 8(/i, 1845. — This Corporation 
hereby give notice, that tho Middle Sand at the lower part of Whitebooth Koad, in the River 
llumbeivhas recently laid up, chiefly in mid-duumcl. The marks and bearings of the shoal 
are now as follows, viz : — linmingham Church, | a ship's length to the westward of Killingholm 
low lighthouse, S.W. by S.; KiUinrfiolm Church S.W.; Mother Brown's house at North Kil- 
liughohn Haven N.W. by W.; and Hobn Hook buoy S.E. by E. There are 11 feet on the 
shoalcst part at low water, spring tides; and between the said shoal and Holm Sand, from 
5 to 4j fotlioms; ami to the westward, between it and the main land, from 9 to 10 fathoms. 

t Aecording to a notice from the Trinity House, Hull, dated I>cccmbcr 26th, 1839, a light - 
vessel is now moored in about 4 fathoms water, on the south side of the Hebbles Channel, 
between the two N.W. black buoys of the Skitter. The vessel has a fixed red light, aboiit 
20 feet high, shown every night from sun-set to sim-rise, and cwmR» %.\«B^.«x^^'«m&-'^«»»^* 
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also go to the eastward and soutliwaitl of the li«rlit-ves8cl, giving it a fair berth ; and, 
in hauling to the westward, be careful not to bring her to bear more easterly than 
E.N.E., until the high lighthouse bears N.N.W. ; then proceed to the westward, as 
already directed. 

Great attention must be paid to the setting of the tides, for the ebb inins strong over 
the Stony Binks from the southward, and the flood equally so in an opposite direction; 
therefore, more strict attention must be given to the bearings than to the courses 
steered, as all depends upon the rate the ship is going. Spnng-tides run 4^ knots, 
neaps 2 knots an hour; but the ebbs in the freshes run with more rapidity. 

Captain Hewett^s chart directs Dimlington Heights to be kept well open, the highest 
part bearing N. by W. i W., which clears the north-eastern point of the Outer Bank; 
and when the light- vessel bears S. by W., steer towards it, when a W. J S. course will 
take you past the buoy of the Chcciucr Sand; and when the high lighthouse comes 
N.N.W., steer N.W. ^ N., and it will carry you to the northward of the Bull Sand, 
and up to the black buoy of Clea Ness and Grimsby Road. 

In thus advancing up the Humbcr, you should not borrow upon Sandhaile Flats, 
unless the wind be from the south-westward; for, with a S.E. wind, if you were to run 
along in 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, you would not be able, with a flood tide, to weather the 
N.E. hook. If with easterly or N.E. winds, you should pass the Spurn, your best 
anchorite will be in the Hawk Roads; but if with a southerly or S.W. wind, Grimsby 
Road will be preferable; therefore, should the former prevail, you will find the ground 
good in the Hawk, riding in 5 and 6 fathoms, the Spurn Point bearing S.S.E., distant 
*2 miles. Pay proper attention to the tides, for springs rise 26 and 28 feet, and neaps 
from 12 to 16 feet; by doing which, you will always be assured of sufficient water to 
ride in. 

If desirous of going farther up from Hawk Roads towards Sunk Island, you should 
steer N.W. i N., untu you have passed the white buoy of the IVIiddle on the port or 
larboard side, coming no nearer to the Trinity Sand than 6 or 7 fathoms; then shape 
your course more westerly for Sunk Roads. The channel north of the Middle is above 
a mile wide, and has 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms within it. You will find good riding off 
Sunk Island, with Humberstone Church on with Clea mill, bearing S. by W., in 6 or 
7 fathoms; or may go higher up, and anchor beyond the white buoy of the Sunk Sjpit, 
with Patrington steeple and the chapel on Sunk Island in one, bearing £. } N., m a 
depth of 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms; from hence you may proceed to Kingston, as 
directed hereafter. 

We have stated, that Grimsby Road, with southerly and S.W. winds, is preferable to 
Hawk Road. Those who intend to anchor there, should steer about N.W., along the 
east side of the Bull Sand, in 6 and 7 fathoms, until the low light comes a handspike*^ 
length open of the high light, then bearing S.E. J- E. Keep on with the lights iu thiii 
direction, which will carry you between the Middle on the one side, and the Clea Ness 
Sand and Burcum on the other. 

After you have passed the buoy on Clea Ness Sand, leaving it on the port or larboard 
side, and got about three-fourtns of the way towards the black buoy on the S.E. end 
of the Burcum, you will be in Grimsby Road. There large ships lie a little outside of 
the stream of the buoy, in 5 or 6 fathoms; but small vessels may ride in the Inner 
Roads within the buoy, with Grimsby Church tower bearing W. by S., or a little below 
it, in from 10 to 15 feet, a mixture of clay and mud, very soft. Kegard must be paid 
to the time of the tide when you anchor, and also whether spring or neap. The 
Grimsby Haven Company have constructed a wet dock, with flood-gates, sluices, and 
other requisite buildings. The lock within the haven is 150 feet long, about :J^ of a 
mile distant from the Humber, having a depth of 12 feet at the lowest neap-tides, with 
ordinary springs 20 feet, and with high sprmgs 23 feet. A depth of 18 feet is penned 
up in one part of i^e lock, and 14 ^et at the extremities, by the sides of the town* 
The whole excavation is about 18 acres, affording ample room for 250 ships to load and 
discharge, besides sufficient spa<;e for passing. In addition, there is also a dry dock, 
besides a building-yard, and various private docks for bonding timber and other goods. 
Should a vessel, bound to Grimsby, arrive there during neap-tides, she will find safe 
anchorage in the roads until the following springs ; and the same wind that will carry 
a vessel from the Humber, will also enable her to leave the port. 
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If desirous of going to Whitebooth Road, or Hull, you should leave the Burcum 
buoy on your port or larboard side. The leading-mark along the N.E. side of the 
Burcum, is Kulingholm Church N.W. open to the eastward of Stallingborough malt 
kiln. In mid-ohannel are 5 and 9 fathoms. If the wind be scant in the S.W. quarter, 
keep towards the Burcum Sand, in 5 or 6 fathoms; but when higher up, do not aj)- 
proach nearer to the sand than 8 or 7 fathoms : and as you draw near to Stallingborough 
Flats, which are steep, and extend about J of a mile from the shore, edge over towards 
the wlute buoy of the Foulholm, until Inuninghani Church bears W. J N., when you 
will be about J a mile to the southward of the white buoy. Be careful to go to the 
westward of tins buoy; for the flood-tides set strong upon this dangerous sand. Oppo- 
site the buoys, and in mid-channel, are 9 and 10 fathoms. If you are caught in this 
bight with a flood-tide, or little wind, and cannot get round to the southward of it, you 
must immediately come to an anchor. In mid-cl^nnel, a little below the white Foul- 
holm buoy, are 10 and 12 fathoms. AVhen you are abreast of this buoy, steer N.W., 
until you hiins Grimsby Church on with Stallingborough kiln: then nm with this 
mark on past the new chequered buoy, steering N. hj W. ^ W. for Whitebooth Road. 
But since Hie lighthouses at Killingholm (described m page 50) have been built, the 
leading-mark through the best water up the Humber, from the Spurn, is the upper 
and lower lights in a line, bearing N.W. ^ N., until Grimsby Church is in one with 
Stellingborougfa kiln. In turning to windward, jou may open the church about a 
ship*s length of the kiln upon eacli tack. There is good anchorage in this road, with 
5 and 6 &thoms water, bringing Patrington steeple on with a tuft of trees, cdUed Salt 
Rush; and Grimsby Church a sail's breadth open to the eastward of Stallingborough 
kiln. There is a small tide-light exhibited at Stallingborough, serving to point out 
the situation of the ferry. 

If jrou wish to proceed to Hull without anchoring in WTiitebooth Road, then run 
on with Grimsby Church just open to the eastward of the kiln, until you get the 
town of Faull open to the westward of Paull clifl*, which will lead along the edge 
of the sand, all the way to Paull Road, in 4 to 5 J fathoms. When the iSht at Paull 
is seen, alter your course to the northward ; but do not steer direct for it, until the 
high lisl^ at feiUingholm bears S.S.W. ; at the same time, pay strict attention to the 
state of the tide. 

A langjiat extends from the west shore,, a little above Whitebooth Road, almost 
half-way over the river, on which are only 10 or 15 feet. You should let the water 
flow about an hour before you weigh in the road to proceed upwards. In Whitebooth 
Road, when you have got under weigh, run over to the eastward, until jtou open the 
street of Faml Town, which is the leading-mark to Paull cUff. Then steer up the 
channel N. by E. and north, in 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. Abreast of the cliff you will have 
7 fathoms. A little above the cliff, and close in-shore, is Paull Road and Hedon 
Haven; the entrance to the latter is pointed out by a dolphin; but the hardness of 
the ground, and the rapidity of the tides, make these the worst roads in the Humber. 

From Paull Road steer N.W. bj N. and N.W., round Skitter Sand. Take care to 
keep Marfleet Church a* large ship's len^h open to the eastward of Marfleet jetty, 
untd Paull jetty comes on with the soumemmost house of Paull Town. Then steer 
with this last mark on, until Marfleet Church and jetty come in a line with each other : 
the windmill which stands near the lime-kilns will then appear just open of the jetty 
at the west end of the town, this being the leadins-mark up to Hull Road. In this 
passage, from Paull to Hull Road, you will seldom have less than 6 fathoms water. 

On the north side, all the way from Paull to Hull Citadel, are fiUsy which extend 
to a considerable distance from the shore, with 7 or 8 fathoms close to them. On the 
opposite riide, if in 5 or 6 fathoms, you will be very near to the Skitter Sand, the edge 
of which is pointed out by four black bUoys (already noticed); and should you have a 
contrary wmd, be particularly careful to avoid coming very near this sand, imtil you 
are beyond the pomt; because your getting aground below the point of the sand, may 
oblige you to grind over it, and perhaps occasion your oversetting. But afler you have 
got round the point of Skitter Sand, you may stand towards it, in 6 or 5 fathoms; and 
when standing towards* the flats on the north side, which are very st^ep, you must not 
come any nearer than 8 fathoms; for as the tide, both flood and ebb, sets strong upon 
them, it is with difficulty that ships, which happen to ground tib.Q^t^^^'VA.X^ ^2{v><^5S9X 
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a^ain. A white buoy (bd already noticed) lies on the UcbbleSf in 4| fkthoms, half- 
ebb, neap-tides. 

HVZA &OAB.— In Hull Road the pi*oi>er anchorages are, either a little bekyW| or 
abreast of the Citadel, in 4, 6, or 6 fathoms, to the northward of the chequered buoys 
on the Middle. The nearer you lie to the shore, you will have the better ground and 
less tide. If you intend going into the harlx>ur, or docks, you should, if the tide be 
flowing, run on shore at the Dolphin Point, and get ready for warping in. 

I^Iarincrs not acquainted with the navigation of this river, should take a pilot from 
the Spurn, or Grimsby lioad ; for the rai)idity of the tides renders it extremely dan- 
gjerous; and should their vessel touch ui>on any of the sands we have deaoribed, par- 
ticularly tlie Foulliolni, Paull Sand, or Skittei*, they would xcry probably be upaet, 
and become an immediate wreck. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at the Spurn, at 20 minutctj after 
5 o'clock; but the il(wd-streain runs until half ailter 5, It is low water at 40 minutes 
an;er 1 1 ; and the ebb-stream runs until 12 oV^look. On the Sandlmile, and at Grimabr, 
It is high water at 6. In Hull Roud, the time of high water is Gh. p.m.; but tiie flood- 
stream runs until a (quarter after 6. It is low water at 20 minutes after 12; but the 
ebb runs until 40 minutes after 12. 

At the Spurn Point spring-tides rise 23 feet, neaiw about 14 feet: at Hull, i^r^gs 
22 feet, neaps 13 feet. The variation in the Ilumber is about 2jt polata west The 
flood runs across the mouth of the river, } of an hour before it turns inward, and liien 
sets across, towards the Lincolnshire shore, W.S.W. Between tlie Spurn and Clea 
Ness it sets N.W., the ebb being contrar}\ Round the Spurn and through the Hnrk, 
and across Trinity Sands, the flood sets X. byAV.; while the ebb-tide nitu^es down the 
Ilawk, long before it becomes high water on the shore. Between the Bull and Clea 
Ness Sand the flood sets northward, and ebb southward ; and both ebb and flood set 
strongly across the Foulholm and Skitter Sands. These are the general direction of 
the tides within the Hmnber; and ought, for the safety of the mariner, always to be 
paid the strictest attention to. 



FROM Tlie HUMBER TO FLAMBOROUGH HEAD AND 
SCARBOROUGH. 

IN sailiiig out of the Humber, th J mariner must refer to the marks and directions 
already given for entering that river, by which he will readily clear every danger. If in 
the day-time, and bound to the northward, having passed the light-vessel to tne south- 
ward, at the distance of a mile or more; or until Dimlington high land comes well 
rsn of Kilnsey diff", bearing N. by W. J W., or more westerly, he may piursua a 
f E. course to Flamborougn Head; but if sailing out by night, it will be proper, 
when the Spurn lights come N.N.W., to steer E.S.E. or E. by S., taking care not to 
bring the light-ves^ more to tlie eastward than E. ^ N., until you ore wellpast the 
light-vessel; you may then shape the above course for Flamborough Head. Tne dist- 
ance from the mouth of the Humber to Flamborough Head, is about 11 or 12 leagues. 
There is deej) water evervwhere in your passage ; and no danger, until you get near 
the head, from which rocky grmind runs out 2 or 3 cables' length. 

Flamborough Head is a most remarkable object, of crreat height, and snowy white- 
ness. On it IS erected a conspicuous lighthouse, of tvnich we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

In proceeding along the coast of Yorkshire, there is no danger, until you reach 
Bridlington Bay. The shore is lined with churches, which may be seen at a consider- 
able distance, riic general direction of the land, frOm Dimlington cliffs to Hornsey, a 
distance of 6 leagues, is N. | W. From thence it turns more northerly, winding 
gradually to the eastward to Flamborough Head, thus forming a semicircular cavity, 
named Bridlington, or Bui'lington Bay. 



THE HUMBER TO FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 6b 

B^XDUOKOmtf ov BURUNGTOir BAT,* is encumbered with a sand^ called 
the Smithic; its N.E. end lies a mile S.W. by S. from the point, or extremity of 
Flamborough Head. It thence takes a S.W. direction for 3 miles, becoming broader as 
you advance ; so that its western part is more than 3 miles in breadth. The shoalest part 
of the Smithic is of a forfced shape, with from 10 to 15 feet on it at low water, spring- 
tides, one of the prongs running W. by S., 3 J miles; and the other S.W., 8 miles. There 
is an opening between these, a full mile wide, with 3^ and 4 fathoms in it. The sho^est 
part is near its N.E. point, and has only 10 feet on it. From this spot Flamborough 
lighthouse bears N.E. J N.; and the pier-heads W.N.W., 3 and 1-10 miles. Hiere is 
another shoal, of 12 feet, near its S.W. end: this lies with Owbiim bearing W. J N., 
distant 1 J mile; and the pier-head N. \ E., the same distance. Above a mile to the 
southward of the Smithic, and in-shore of it, is an extensive flaty with not more than 
3^ and 4 fathoms on it at low water; but to the northward 'of the Smithic there is a 
channel, which runs from the Head in a W.S.W. direction, with 6 and 7 fethoms in it. 

SMITHIC BUOY.— Near the N.E. end of the Smithic a red buoy has been moored, 
in 4 J fathoms, with Bridlington Church bearing N.W. by W. | W., and Flamborough 
lighthouse N.N.E. J E. 

There is good riding inside the Smithic, and a channel each way. The leading-mark 
to clear the west end of the Smithic is, to keep the pier-heads N. by E. J E., when 
between Oubem and Wilsthorp; or within a mile of the beach: and when Wilsthorp 
bears W.N.W., you are to the northward of the 12-feet knoll, and may steer more 
easterly for the anchorage in the bay. To clear the N.E. end of the Smithic, bring 
Gray's ferm to the westward of the old tower on Flamborough; but the above-men- 
tioned red buoy will be your best guide. 

In nmninff into Bridlington Bay, between the Smithic and Flamborough Head, 
bring Sewerby Hall just open outside the bluff near South Sea, which is a break, or 
cove, to the southward of Flamborough, until the light comes to bear NJjI. by N.; you 
will then be opposite to the N.E. end of the Smithic, and may steer towards the quay 
for the anchorage. 

The riding is good in any part of Bridlington Bay ; but the best anchorage is, with 
Quay Street open, bearing W .N.W., in 4 mthoms water. Within the Smithic your 
soundings will be 3J and 4 fathoms. The shore is bold and rocky. A red flag is now 
exhibited in the day-time, upon a staff, 100 feet within the south end of the east pier; 
and a harbour-light during the night, when there is a depth of 7 feet, or more, at the 
entrance between the piers. 

FLAMBOROUGH LIGHTHOUSE, in latitude 54° 7' north, longitude 0° 6' west, 
is erected on Flamborough Head, 400 yards distant from its extreme point, and close 
to a bluff point of land on the south side of Silex Cove — the only landing-place near 
the Head. The light is revolving, having three faces, of seven reflectors each; and in 
order to distinguish it from Cromer and Tynemouth revolving lights, which show a 
face every minute, one face appears illuminated every two minutes; of these, the colour 
of the one is red; and the lights from that face being diminished, will not, in hazy 
weather, be visible so far as uie others; therefore, when in such cases only two faces 
are seen, the interval of time will be regularly two minutes and four minutes, alter- 
natdy, which will sufficiently distinguish it from any other light. Cromer light bears 
from the Flamborough Hea!d light S.JE., and is distant between 29 and 30 leagues; 
the Spurn Head bears S.by W., nearly, distant between 11 and 12 leagues; and the 
Dudgeon light about S.byE., distant above 21 leagues. 

At Flamborough Head the land is very high, and continues so to Speeton Cliffs, be- 
ing bold-to, and without danger. Your course from outside ilie Head to Scarborough 
will be N.N.W., distant 14 imles. At 8 J miles from Flamborough Head is Filey B^, 
a bold rocky promontory, advancing into the sea, forming a kind of hook. Behind, or 
to the southward of this hook, small coasters sometimes ride, sheltered from N.W., 
but open to all other winds. 

Filey Bay is all clean, shoaling gradually to the beach. To clear Filey Brig, keep 

♦ Considerable improvements are in progress at the Bridlington piers; a new north pier, of 
stone, is completed; and a new south pier, likewise of stone, is in a great state of fQc^ve^sfiAi^ 
which will, when finished, enlarge the harbour to twice its ^x^wxyX ^^. 
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Myers' house well open to the south of llunuianbj White Road, bearing S.W. High 
water, full and change, at 41i. 20ui. Springs rise 18 feet, neaps 10 feet. 

SCA)&80&0VOK is a pier harbour, and the vessi^Is, at low water, may lie aground 
in it. Upon a white tower on Vincent^s pier-head, is a tide-light, to be left on the star- 
board side in entering the Iiarbour. In 1 843 the light-tower was raised ; the building 
is now 51 feet high, and shows a red light to seaward and bright towards the harboor. 
In the day-time a red flajo: is hoisted while there is 12 feet water at the pier-head, and 
10 feet in the harbour. The light is visible, in clear weather, 13 miles. 

The best times for ^oiug into this harl)our are, at half-flood, or after the first quarter 
ebb ; at these times shins may be run aground ; the bottom being clean sand. Should the 
wind, by being northerly at the time of your going in, render it necessary for jou to stand 
over toward the Spm, IIousc, you must be carefid to avoid the rock/t that lie out a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, to the southward of the Spa, which dry. The swell, 
coming round the pier-head, when northerly or easterly winds blow strong, causes the 
ships m the harbour to range very much when they are afloat. At such times it is 
necessary to moor them with their cables to the dolphins or piers. 

Various improvements have lately taken ])lace at Scarborough, and the harbour is 
now said to be capable of affording shelter, in all gales of wind, to vessels capable of 
bearing the ground; for in gales from the N.E. the^ will be safe by running behind the 
west pier, should they make for the port too early in the tide, which is frequently done; 
and, m gales from the E.S.E., if they find the old harbour too crowded, they may enter 
safely into the new harbour, made by the continuation and completion of the outer pier, 
in which there now are placed both dolphms and mooring rings. Close to, and irnme* 
diatoly within shelter of the Adker, there are lo feet at high water, neap-tides, and 
18 in springs. In the entrance of the outer harbour, there is nearly the same depth. 
The course into both harbours is to the eastward of north. 

Scarborough has a good outlet for ships bound to the southward, but bad for thorn 
going to the northward. You may anchor in Scarborough Wick ; but it is not safe to 
continue there long. The marks for anchoring are, the castle N.N.W. ; the church 
well open to the southward of the castle; the Spa House west; and Flamborough 
Head just open of Filey Brig: you will then have about 6 fathoms. 



General Description of the Tjdes between Crooner and Scarborough, 

LEMAN and OWER. — The tide on the eastern sides of the Leman and Ower runs 
in a variety of directions, as shown in page 34. It is high water, full and change,, at 
6h. 30m., but the stream runs southward 3 hours longer. Spring-tides rbe 13 feet, 
neaps 8 feet. Here the first of the flood will set N.by E., then turn S.E. for the greater 
part of the tide, and changes, when near hi^h water, to S.byW., when it runs with its 
greatest strength in that direction for one hour after, then veers roitnd to the west- 
ward, and at low water it runs N. J E. in its full force 2 miles an hour. 

DUDGEON. — At the Dudgeon it is high water at 6 o'clock, but tiie stream con- 
tinues to run till ^ after 7 o'clock, the flood running south and ebb north. Ten mUes 
N.N.W. from the Dudgeon the flood sets S.S.W., and ebb the contrary. 

OUTER DOWSING.--On its northern side the tides set variously; thus the first 
quarter will run S.W. by W., half flood S.E. by S., and near the latter part of the flood 
E.N.E. ; the ebb the contrary. 

Between Foulness and Blakeney it is high water, on shore, at ^ after 6 o*clock. 
Spring-tides rise 20 feet, neaps 13 feet; but with strong northerly winds it will in- 
crease to 4 fathoms over the bar. The flood continues to run to the south-eastwanl 
until 20 minutes after 9. 

In Wells Road it is high water, full and change, at 6h. 20m. Spring-tides rise 18 
feet. The flood stream continues to run to the eastward until 9 hours. 

Between Wells and Lynn the flood commonly sets along shore to the westward; 
between Stukey Overfalls and the north end of the Dockinj^, about W.S.W. and the 
ebb E.N.E. Here it is high water at 6 o'clock; and spring-tides rise and fall 16 feet, 
and neaps 10 feet. 
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Between the north end of the Dockingand the south end of the Inner Dowbing, the 
first of the flood sets S.TV., changing to W . by S., until it is high water. Outside the 
Docking and Dowsing, and near the south part of Bace*s Bsoik, spring-tides never 
slacken, but oontinue their velocity of 2J and 3 knots; the first quarter flood sets S.E., 
the second quarter from S.S.W. to S.W. by W., gradually varying until high water, 
when it becomes west: while the first quarter ebb sets from W.KW. to N.N. W., half- 
ebb about N.N.E. or N.E. by N., then E.N.E., east, and E.S.E., until low water. 

In Lynn Well it is high water at 6h. SQm.; spring-tides commonly rising 23 feet, 
neaps 14 feet: the former running 4^ and 5 knots, the latter 2 J knots. 

OffBoston Buoys the flood sets W.S.W., and off^the hook of the Long Sand W.byS., 
the ebb being the reverse way. 

Near the north end of the Inner Dowsmg the flood sets S.W. by W., between that 
sand and the shore S.S.W., running until J after 5. 

At the Spurn Point it is hiffh water, on full and change days, at 20 minutes after 5« 
In Hull Road at 6. In the Humber, spring-tides rise 20 and 23 feet, neaps 10 to 
14 feet. Off the mouth of the Humber, at the distance of 7 or 8 miles, it continues to 
run till 7, and ^ after 7 o'clock. 

In Bridlingtan Bay it is hish water at ^ after 4 ; spring-tides rising Id feet, neaps 9. 
Here the flo^ sets strongly ^ong shore to the southward, and contmues to run until 
i after 7 o'clock. In the offing it runs for 3 hours after high water on the shore, or 
until it is half ebb there. 

At Flamborough Head it is high water at ^ after 4. Spring-tides rise 20 feet, and 
neaps 11 feet. On the south side, near the Head, the flood sets S.W. by W., and the 
ebb the contrary; for which reason, vessels bound to the southward, should not pass 
the Head without the flood in their favour, especially with a scant wind. 

At Scarborough it is high water 15 minutes after 4; and spring-tides rise 13 feet, 
neape 8 feet. In the offing, the stream runs until 6h. 45m. 



FROM SCARBOROUGH TO ST. ABB*S HEAD. 
Description of the Codst^ ^c. 

FROM Scarborough the land to the northward is rochj, and stretches N. by E. for 
about 5 miles, to a place called Hairburn Wick; it then winds north, 3 miles, towai-ds 
tiie south cheek of Robin Hood's Bay. 

&OBIK HOOD'S 8A.T b a place where vessels may stop a tide, riding under the 
north cheek of the bay, in 8 or 9 fathoms; but it will not be prudent to remain there 
long, especially in winter. The south and north cheeks of the bay are dusters qfrocks^ 
which project into the sea, and consequently must always have a good berth given to 
them in passing. 

WHITBT RA&BOVft lies about 7 miles N. bjr W. J W. fi-om the south cheek of 
Robin Hood's Bay. It is a pier harbour, and ebbs almost dry. In your passage to 
Whitby, there is a very dangerous le^e of rocks, lying to the eastwanl of the harbour, 
full f of a mile frdm shore, and having a passage within it 300 yards broad, called the 
Slecbeay; this ledge is called the Whiwy Rock, and rendered particularly hazardous, on 
account of the flood setting to the southward directly across the harbour's mouth; it is 
composed of hard black rocks, with large stones lyinff^down to the low water mark; its 
head bearing from the western pier N.E. by ]N . ^E., distant J of a mile. A black 
beacon-buoy is now placed about a cables' length N.E. of the extremity of Whitby 
Rock, in 10 fathoms, with the white gable end of the Marine Hotel, in line with the 
north side of the west pier-head. Whitby Road lies between Whitby and ITpgang 
Rocks, wliich latter bears N.AV. J AV., a mile distant from the former, stretcliing out 
from the shore, until its eastern end bears N.N.W. from the western pier, distaut VA^, 
mile. Over Upgang Rock are only 4 and 5 feet wateT-^ WV vci >Oqr \^^\'6Kjk^^'ss.^>^^ 

[North Sba.J '^ 
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and 7 fathoms. The mark for the anchorage being Larphill House orer the middle of 
Whitby Town, bearing S.S.W. 

The town of Whitby is situated at the entrance of the Rhrer Esk, and much 
esteemed for its manufacture of canvas and alum. The harbour is considered the best 
hereabout, having a fine pier, but no communication with the adjacent country. There 
is a stone lighthouse erected upon tiie western pier, in latitude 64? 29' 42'^ north, and 
lonmtude 0^ 36' 42" west, 88 feet above level of the sea, and 60 feet from the base to 
the lantern, which exhibits a fixed light while there are 8 feet water oyer the bar; 
a fla^ in the day-time is also shown there during the same period of the tide. In dear 
weath^, this light maj be seen about 4 leagues off. The town was formerly noted for 
its ancient and magnificent abbey, the tower of wliich was 104 feet high, and sup- 
ported by 4 lofty pulars, forming a picturesque object to the traveller, ami a uaenii 
mark to the seaman; but this tower, on Friday the 25th June, 1830, fell to tLe ground. 

If coming from the southward, you must take care to avoid the Wkitinf Rock^ by 
keeping the north cheek of Robin IIood*s Bay ojHm of High Whitby, until you Inii^ 
a remarkable house in the country, called Larphill House, on with the east pier eod, 
bearing S.S.W. J W., and with the mark, enter the harbour. Should the boats not 
venture off to your assistance, if you see a flag hoisted upon the north cliflT, you may 
safely run for tne harbour; but if, instead of the flag, you observe a fire in that place, 
you are to understand, that your attempting to go in would be attended with mmd- 
nent danger. 

You are alsoparticularly to observe, that at spring-tides, when the wind blows hard 
from between S.S.E. and east, vessels drawing 10 feet ma^ go through the Sledwaj, 
if the signal be hoisted to pass the bar; but all vessels drawmg more than 10 feet water 
must haul round the north part of Whitby Rock. The mark for sailing through the 
Sledway is, the second Nab, on the west side of the harbour, open to the northward of 
the west pier-head. In losing the flood-tide, so soon as you get within the rock, haul 
up, until the second pier-head on the eastern side appears a sail's breadth open of the 
east pier-head, then stand in for the harbour. Instances have occurred, when vessels 
have been imable to fetch in, on account of giving the rock too wide a berth, this 
having occasioned their haulmg up so much as to get the sea on or before the beam, 
which, by checking their headway, obliged them to foil to leeward, and go on 
shore. At high water the sea appears all broken between the rock and the main; 
and whenever this occurs with easterly winds, there will be but little tide to the 
southward. 

Sand's End is a bay or roadstead, where vessels with southerly winds may ride safely, 
in from 8 to 4 fathoms water. It lies N.W. by W., about 2 miles from Whitby Rock; 
having Upgang Rock half-way between them. A mark for Sand's End Rood to the 
westward is, the middle of Sand's End town and Mulgrave Castle in one, bearing 
W. by S. i S. Between Whitby and Lyth, which latter is a small town, distant from 
the former about 3 miles, and lying to the north-westward, is a level eomd, usually 
called WhUby Sand^ and occasionally forming a race ground. 

a W8 WICK BAT.— About 5 miles N.W. by N. from Whitby, is Runswick Bay, 
capable of containing about 1 8 sail of shipping, in 5 and 6 fathoms water; it is clear of 
rocks, and forms a good retreat for vessels in gales of wind, but too open to the north- 
ward; the mark for running in is. Brown's Hill, kept on with the limekiln on the west 
side, until the clifl*, on which it stands, shuts in the high land behind; you will then be 
in 4 J fathoms, clayey groimd. 

When you are to the northward of Runswick Bay, and between it and the Teei; 
bring the ruins of Whitby Abbey open of Kettleness, and this will clear the land 
all the way. 

About 4 leagues N.W. from Whitby is Hunt CM. The coast between is irregular 
and rocky; your courses, therefore, from Whitby, will be N.N.W., 7 miles, and then 
about N.W. by W., 6 miles. From Hunt Cliff, Hartlepool bears N.N.W. ^ W., dist- 
ant nearly 3 J leagues; and to Souter Point N. J W., 9 leagues. Between Hunt Cliff* 
and Hartlepool lies the entrance to the River Tees. In your passage from Hunt Cliff* 
lie the Salt Scars, which are extremely dangerous; and to the southward of these, are 
some rocky spots, of only 2 fathoms water ; of these the outer one is called the HM 
Rock, lying nearly in a line between the outer part of the Salt Scars and Hunt Cliff; 
or 3 miles N.W. by N. J N. from the latter. 
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The BAJ/T SO A&8 are two or three narrow ridges of rocAt, extending from abreast 
of Redcar Point, to the eastward, above 1^ mile; they dry at half ebb, a mile KJS. 
from Redcar. These rocks should never be approached nearer than 10 or 9 fathoms. 
Some vessels have been wrecked upon them in consequence of mistaking the west end 
of Bamaby Moor for Hunt Cliff Footy and by not getto^ a oast of the lead in time. 
To prevent such mistakes in future, observe that Hunt Cliff Foot is almost perpen» 
dioular, while Bamaby Moor slopes to the westward, and upon it stands C^tain Cook*8 
tower. At ni^ht the low limd cannot be seen, and this occasions the error; the mari- 
ner will do wm^ therefore, to attend to his soundings. You may anchor beifore the 
mouth of the Tees, in S, 9, or 10 fathoms, fine brown sand, the ground deon^ and hold* 
ing tolerably well. 



BS. — The channel into this river. is between the North and South 
(rare, running in from the bar nearly S.W. by S., for 3 miles; it then turns circularly 
round ibr abcmt 2} miles, when it resumes a north-westerly course again, this part be- 
ing bounded by thd Seal Sand. Its channel is marked by .several beacons and buoys; 
of which the following is a description, as tiiey were lately situated; but they are liable 
to be occasionally altered, in conformity to the shifting <n the sands. 

The first, or fairway buoy, is red, and has a staff and vane upon it, lying in 5 fathoms, 
on the outside of the bar, about i a mile distant from the red bar buoy, which lies on 
the edge of the bar, and marks the deepest water, being about 8 feet with a low ebb. 

The first buoy on the port or larboard hand within the bar, is white; this is situated 
on the edffe of the South Garc. On the opposite side to this is the first black buoy, 
lying on &e North Gare, and to be Icfl to the starboard; the next also, on the western 
side, is a black buoy, and lies upon the elbow of the North Gare, to be left to the star- 
board; there is also a third and fourth black buoy, the latter mtuated at the western 
end of the Middle Knoll, or Scalp, which must be left to Hie starboard : all these 
black buoys are placed at the edge of the North Grare. The South Gaxe has also three 
white buoys: and on the elbow of the Bran Sand is a fourth white buoy: all of these 
must be left on the port or larboard side in entering. 

S.W. jf S.. neariy J a mile from the white buoy of the Bran, is the fifth black buoy; 
this lies at tne entrance of an inlet nmnin^ towards Snook Point; and between these a 
light-vessel has lately been placed. South from the fifth black buoy, dist^mt about i of 
a mile, is the sixth black buoy, and farther on are two others, all of which must be lefl 
to the starboard in sailing up to Stockton. Two of these buoys lie near Stoney Brig 
Reei^ the one above, the other below, which may be considered as the inner bar of the 
harbour, over which you cannot proceed without a flood-tide, there being only 4 feet, 
mid-clumnel. 

In addition to these buoys, there are two stone beacons, with triangular heads, which, 
when brought in one, lead over the channel off the Stoney Brig. Above this, on the 
western side of the channel, is the Dagger's beacon, with a square head, standing 
singly; ^ a mile beyond which, on the same side, is the Middle beacon, from whence 
the river winds up to Stockton; but for the River Tees it will always be necessary to 
have a pilot. 

A pilot for the Tees may always be readily obtained by hoisting a flag at your fore- 
top-mast-head between half-flood and half-ebb; the rate of pilotase being fVom the Ist 
of April to the 1st of October, I5d, per foot, and from the 1st of October to the 1st of 
April, l$d» per foot. 

If you are bound into the River Tees from the southward, steer from Hunt Cliff 
N.N.W. jt W. with the flood, and N.W. by N. with an e])b tide ; this will clear you of 
the Salt Scars, towards which approach no nearer than 9 fathoms. The leading-mark 
is, Elwick beacon (a small round hill on the southernmost extremity of the high land 
in Durham), in one with a high house in the north part of Seaton, bearing N.AV. ^ AV. ; 
and when the west end of Barnaby Moor bears S. W., you will have passed that reef. 

If bound into the Tees from the northward, and being abreast of Hartlepool, with the 
wind at N.W., or more northerly, steer in so as to bring the Karl of Darlington's House, 
(which is white, with a flat blue slated roof, and stands near to the westward of the 
Church of Hartlepool,) just touching the steeple end of the churob, bearing about 
N. i W., and it will carry you to the bar of the Teee. 
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If, with a northerly wind, tou come froui the northward for the Tucs, keep in 5 and 6 
fathoms, which will ilear the Long Scars^ a rocky ridge^ lying nearly a mile to the 
soutliward of Hartlepool, and extending nearly east and west, roll } of a mile from the 
shore ; it dries at hist (luarter ebb, and must always be carefully ayoided. To dear 
the Long Scars, which has a black buoy on its extremity, bearing S. ^ E. from Hartle- 
pool lighthouse, brin^ a high sand-hill, situated to the northward of Hartlepool, over 
the clmpel at the west end of the town; ^e thwart mark is, Car blue-tued house 
W. by S. i S. Keeping the chinmies open either way, will clear it. 

The following notice has been issued from the office of the Tees Navigation Company, 
dated 12th April, 1839:— 

" The Tees Navigation Company have caused lighthouses to be erected nefur the en- 
trance of, and a light- vessel to be moored within, the River Tees, from which lights will 
be exhibited on the 2nd day of May next, and thenceforward continued from sunset 
to sunrise, in order that the Tees bar may be rendered navigable, and anchorage ob- 
tained within the bar by night, in favourable weadier. The particulars and contem- 
plated application of these lights are hereafter described. Two towers have been 
erected a short distance northward of 'Seaton Carew, being situate firom each other 
north 52° 15' west, and south 52° 15' east, distant 3550 feet; from the high, or north- 
western, of which, a bright fixed light, and from the low, or south-eastern, a stationary 
red light will be displayed; the former burning at an elevation of 85 feet, and the latter 
at 30 feet above the level of the sea at hi^h water, spring- tides. Upon the Bran Sand 
two towers have also been established, which stand from each other south 29° 30' west, 
and north 29° 30' east, distant 3251 feet, from the high, or southern, of which, a fixed 
bright light, and from the low, or outer, a red stationary light will be exhibited, the 
high burning 48 feet, and the low 35 feet, above the sea, at high water level of spring- 
tides. And a light- vessel has been moored near where the 5th buoy has hitherto laid, 
from which a bright light will be seen in all directions. In approachmg the River Tees 
from the southward, masters of vessels must take care to run in with the lights near 
Seaton in a line, bearing N.W. } W., (that direction affording a safe offing off the Salt 
Scar Rocks,) until the lights upon the Bran Sand are broi^ht into line bearing 
S.S.W. jf W., when they w3l have arrived at the fairway buoy; l£en steer to the south- 
ward, with the Bran Sand lights on with each other, until the fioatmg light shall bear 
S.W. } W., when that course may be steered up the river, observing that ancbonge 
must be taken up to the southward of the fioatmg light-vessel, and care taken not to 
foul her moorings, or fall into collision with her. To cross Tees bar from the north- 
ward, the lights upon the Bran Sand will first be available, the Seaton lights, in a fine, 
serving to mark an arrival at the fairway buoy, when the foregoing directions will be 
applicable. In departing from the River Tees, these directions will of course be used 
in a reversed order, the bearings given being all magnetic. It is necessary to notice, 
that the light towers upon Bran Sand will from time to time be adjusted, in con- 
formity with any changes which may take place in the entrance of the Tees, and, there- 
fore, the mariner, in navigating therein, must direct his attention to keep these lights 
on with each other, without paying entire regard to the bearing of them, as published 
herein."* 

KA.B,TXiEPOO:l is situated on a promontory nearly surrounded by the sea. The 
church stands in latitude 54° 41' 8" north, and longitude 1° 10' 7" west. The harbour is 
small, but recently has been greatly improved, by a pier, fiood-gates, &c., so that smali 
vessels may now run in there, and be securely sheltered.*]- 

On the pier-head is a lighthouse, from which is exhibited a red light; and ships com- 
ing from the northward will open this light when it bears N.N.W., and should not, in 

* The Company have caused a carefiil survey of the River Tees to be made, and a correct 
chart to be published, upon a large scale, which may be had of Mr. T. Jennett, Stockton, 
and of his agents at the different sea-ports. 

t Proposed Lighthouse on Hardepooi Heugh. — The merchants, owners, and masters of ves- 
sels interested in the trade of Hartlepool, having sent a memorial to the Trinity Board, solicit- 
ing that a lighthouse may l)c established on the Heugh at that place, the Elder Brethem are 
ready to take the necessary measures for erecting such lighthouse, and maintaining a light 
thereon during the night season; provided, the trade of the the port consent so pay such toll 
on all vessels entering the port or departing therefrom, as shall be requisite to defray the ex- 
pense of such lighthouse and light. This the trade of the port are willing to do, &c. &a — 
January, 7th, 1845. 
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the night-time, approach nearer the shore than 6 or 7 fathoms water, at high tide, and 
when the light bears N.N.W., they may anchor, if necessary. In proceeding for the 
harbour by day, they must, after passing the chequered buoy, leave all the black buoys 
on the starboflord side. 

In the day-time, a red flag will be hoisted at half-flood, and continue to half-ebb. 

From the lighthouse, the outer part of Hartlepool Heugh bears E.S.E., ^ of a mile ; 
the Long Scar buoy S. J E., 1 and 1-lOth mde; the chequered buoy of the bar 
S.S.W. i W., about 120 fathoms; the Tees fairway buoy S. by E., 2 and 4-lOths 
miles; wid the Bed, or Roe cliff*, S.E. by S., 14 miles. 

In addition to the above-mentioned red light, a tide-light, of a white colour, has been 
exhibited immediately below it, which is lifted from half-flood to half-ebb. Two red 
b'ghts have also been placed upon the dock walls, as a further direction : and in run- 
nmg for the harbour, when the pier-lisht bears N.N.E. ^ E., about 120 fathoms, vessels 
must steer in a N.^E. direction, until the two lights are brought in a line, bearing 
N. by W. i W., which is the direct course up the channel to the entrance of the inner 
harbour. 

If you are bound to Hartlepool with a north or N".W. wind, you shoidd give the 
Heugh a good berth, until Hart mill comes over Hartlepool Pier. This mark will clear 
the Stone Reef, which runs out to the southward of Hartlepool; then bring Stranton 
Church over. Row Houses; run in with this mark, until the third house from the 
Heugh, called the Field House, comes open of the east end of the Church ; then anchor, 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, on a bottom of clay. This roadstead is good with N.W. winds. If 
bound for ike harbour, hoist a jack, and you will immediately obtain a pilot. There 
are 8 and 9 feet at high water, neap-tides. 

Sunderland Harbour lies about 5 leagues N. ^ E. from Hartlepool, the coast bending 
inward between them. There is a knou, called the Boat, lying nearly N. by W. from 
Hartlepool Point, distant about 5^ miles. 

SBAHAM. — ^This place is now rising into consequence; and a new harbour, with 
two piers, is forming there, with the intent of being able to afford accommodation for 
the snipping of ooals therefrom. It is situated between 9 and 10 miles to the northward 
of Hartlepool, and 5 miles S. by W. J W. from the entrance to Sunderland. About 
^ a mile S.SJS. from Seaham Harbour, is a shoal, of 9 feet; and within it, in the same 
direction, or two other knolls, or scars, on which buoys are placed. 

A new lighthouse has been built at Seaham, first lighted in December, 1844. It is 
lighted with brilliant gas, the top lantern showing a constant bricht light, 100 feet above 
the mean level of the sea. The lower lantern is a red revolving light, J a minute 
visible and ^ a munute invisible, at all pomts where the top lisht is seen. It is 54 feet 
above Ae level of the sea. This light will be easily distinguished from all other lights 
on this part of the coast. 

In January, 1845, a new dock was opened at Seaham, named the New North Dock. 
Thb dock was constructed in the short space of 12 months. 

BUWP E aLAND is now considerably improved, having two excellent piers, upon 
eadi of which is a lighthouse. The northern is 64 feet high, and the southern 23 feet, the 
lanterns being 73 and 32 feet above the level of high water. Both are fixed lights, and 
may be seen from 3 to 6 leagues off*. The northern light is lighted during the whole 
night; but the southern from half-flood to a quarter-ebb only, or while the wind and 
tide are fisivourable for entering the harbour; and, with a westerly wind, it is put out 
at high water. In the day-time a flag is hoisted during the same period of tide. 

The %hthouse on the northern pier has been removed to the east end thereof, and 
now exhibits, in addition to the bright light 64 feet high, a red-coloured light, 18 feet 
below the former, both being exhibited from sun-set to sim-risc. 

There is ^ patch, called the White Stones, having only IJ fathom on it, lying § of 
a mile S. by W. from the Hendon Rocks, having 5 and 6 fathoms within it. 

From Snnderland lighthouses, Suter Point bears N.E. bv N. ; the outer end of 
"Whitburn Rocks N.E. ^N.; the north buoy of the Roads N.E. by E.; the south buoy 
of the Roods E.S.E.; the outer end of the South Rocks S.S.E.; and the outer part of 
Hendon Rocks S.S.E. i E. 

The buoys in the Roads are laid in 5jf fathoms, andabe«jEiQ»u\& ^'c«5^\^>Q;:^^'^fiA.«k- 
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tremity of the rocks. Persons unacquaincd with this pnrt, may always clp]>cnd upon 
a boat putting off to them, if the weather will permit. 

TTHEMOUTH.— About 3 miles N.E. by N. from Suudorhmd, is Sutcr Point; 
and 3J miles N. by AV. fnmi Suler Point, is 1 ynomouth Haven. This place is easily 
known in the day-time, by a castle, in ruins, which stands on tJie northern side; and 
in the night-time, by a revolving light, which is constantly kept there, exhibiting a 
light in its brightest state once every minute, like a star of the first magnitude; but 
gradually declining, and l>ecoming less luminouH, until it is quite eclipsed. The light- 
house is built of stone, in the castle yard, G2 feet high, and its lauteru elevated 148 feet 
above the level of the sea, and nmy be seen 6 leagues otT.* 

In proceeding along shore from Sunderland to Tyuemouth, you should give the land 
a good berth, for it is generally rockv. On that side, just witliout, and opposite to the 
litUe inlet, called Prior's Ilaven, is the Sparrow Hatvk^ a most dangerous rock; and at 
the south side of the entrance to the haven, is a large mud^ called the Herd, 

On the 28th of April, 1 84*2, a yellow buoy was laid down at the entrance of Shields 
Harbour, close to the N.E. \m\\t of the Herd Sand, in 7A feet at low water, spring-tides, 
with Tyneraiouth lighthouse N. } W.; the high light at Nortli Shields W. by N. jN.; 
and the above high lighthouse 2 sails* breadth open of the low lighthouse. 

Within the river, and near the town of North Shields, are two lighthouses, which 
lead over the bar, and close to the Herd Sand, in the deepest water; and when coming 
from the northward, there are 2 beacons erected on the Law, which, brought in one, 
with a northerly wind, will carry you close to windwai*d, until the lights come on with 
each other. These lighthouses are white, the highest being in front of Dockwray 
Square, and the lower near Clifford's Fort, bearing from each other W. ^ N. and 
£. ^ S., distant 720 feet. They exhibit bright fixed lights, of 123 and 77 feet respec- 
tively above the level of high water, and nmy be seen from 5 to 6 leagues off. The 
upper tower is 49, and the lower 76 feet high. The lights appear oidy from a quarter 
flood to a quarter ebb ; and a flag is hoisted, in the day-time, during the same period 
of tide. On the bar, at the lowest ebbs, are 7 or 8 feet water. 

There are three warping-buoys within the river : two on the south, and one on the 
north side; and a buoy outside of Clifford's Fort, where the low light is situated, A 
post is placed on the south side, near the town of South Shields, beting a tlag at tide- 
time, to denote when vessels may go over the bar. Within the bar, you will have firom 
10 to 17 feet, the greatest depth being near the northern side as you enter, until you 
reach the first warping-buoy on the north side; then haul over S.W. to the second 
buoy, keeping mid-channel, and your depth will again increase from 12 to 23 feet 
towards the town of Shields. No vessels are here permitted to wait above a tide, if the 
weather will allow them to put to sea; and strong northerly winds will always increase 
the depth of water over the bar, while strong southerly gales will decrease it. There 
is anchorage off Tynemouth Castle, the light bearing W. by N., in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 
In settled weather, it is high water, full and change, about 3 o'clock upon the bar. 
Northerly winds may make it so an hour sooner, and southerly winds an hour later. 
AVhen masters of vessels pay their port dues, they commonly receive, with the receipt, 
a copy of the regulations, and a plim of the harbour. 

The awkward «aa<2, known by the name of the In-sand, at Shields, has entirely dis- 
appeared. It was a great impediment to the navigation. — Tyne Mercury^ March 19th, 
1845. 

BLTTKE.— About 11 miles N. by E. from Tynemouth Castle, is Newbiggen 
Point. Between them lie Hartley and Blythe, two small harbours, where ships load 
coals and salt; and these, at low water, are dry. Off Blythe are some rochn^ csdled 
the Sow and Pigs^ which appear at the last quarter ebb ; by keeping Tynemouth Castle 
open of, or without Hartley Bates, you will go clear of them. The Bates is a rocky 

* The Collingwood Monument, now erecting at the entrance of the Tyne, a little to the 
west of the Spanish Battery, will form a conspicuous land-mark for seamen, easily distinguished 
from all others. In consideration of this circumstance, a subscription of 100 guineas han been 
made by the Trinity House of London. The height of the erection, including Mr. Lowe's 
statue (21 feet high), will be 80, 90, or 100 feet, just as the countrymen of Collmgwood, and 
more especially his to^vnsmen, may decide. The Duk(^ of Northumberland, already a liberal 
subscriber, has promised an additional piece of ground, for pleasure purposes, if the funds be 
subscribed for its enclosure. — Durham Advertiser, 
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point, or ridge, which extends out a considerable way from the shore to the southward 
of Hartley Harbour. There are also three other rooks, lying near the land, to the 
northward (tf the Bates, called the Outer BeU Rock, Inner Bell Rock^ and CdmUe Rock, 
This part is usually called Seaton Bead. 

At Blythe Harbour, near the south end of the town, there is a bright fixed light, 
placed on the port or larboard side of the entrance, which is always exhibited when 
there are 8 feet water over the bar, and is visible at the distance of 3 leagues, according 
to the state of the weather; in the day-time, a flag is hoisted instead, at Sie same period 
of the tide. 

Off Newbiggen Point the rocks extend nearly J a mile from the land; and off Cress- 
well tho/o?(/ ground runs out full ^ of a mile from the shore. The CressweU Skeres are 
two rocks, with only 3 fathoms on them, with 12 to 15 fathoms close to on the eastern 
side, and from 7 to 8 just within them. They lie 1^ mile from the shore. Ratcheugh 
Crag, over the highest part of Hauxley trees, bearing N. \ E., leads directly on them. 
The thwart mark for the southernmost rock is Cresswell Hall W. by S., 1^ mile; and 
for the northernmost one the same building S.W. by W. \ W., nearly 2 miles. 

N. by E., distant 2J miles from the North Cresswell Skere, lies the Whit» Bank, with 
2^ fathoms upon it; and N.E., \ of a mile from the latter, lies the Northern Hill, with 
*2\ fathoms on it, having a pass^ between them, with 4 fathoms in it. These two 

E' ^es lie a mile from the land. The mark to clear them to the eastward is, Dnnstan- 
Castle N. by E., open east of Coquet Island. This mark will also carry you dear 
e eastward of Bondicar and Hauxley Bocks. 

COQVST ISLAND (in latitude SS"" 20' north, and longitude l"" 32' west) is a small 
rodky isluid, about ^ of a mile distant from the main ; about 8 J miles N. by £. ^ E. 
from Newbiggen Pomt; and nearly 20 miles N. by E. from Tynemouth lights. Within 
there is go^ anchorage; but it will be always more safe for vessels to go round the 
north end of the island to this anchorage, than between the island and the main, being 
less intricate.^ 

Everv navigator frequenting this most dangerous part of the coast, in thick weather, 
should keej) the lead constantly going; for the influence of the tides over your vessed is 
here excessive, and the neglect of the lead has been the destruction of numerous ships 
and lives. 

COQUET ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE exhibits a bright fixed light, of great power. 
It is visible from N. by E. ^ E. to S. by W. ^ W* A light, of inferior power^ is also 
shown landward in all directions, and was first lighted October 1st, 184L The lantern 
is 80 feet above high water mark. 

Buoys of direction, for the anchorage within the said island, have also been placed in 
the undermentioned situations, and with the following marks and bearings:— 

A red beacon-buoy, marked "N.E. Coquet," in 5 J fathoms water, with the south 
end of Morwick trees in line with the house on Amble Point, bearing W. by N. ; 
a slated-roofed house, at Bondicar, in line with Hauxley Point, S.W. J S. ; and Co- 
quet lighthouse S.S.W. J W. 

A red-and-white buoy, painted in circles, marked, "N.W. Coquet,*' in 2 fathoms, 
with the southernmost of two clumps of trees, on the south land, its apparent width on 
Bondicar Point, bearing S.W. by S.; the west end of a long wood in line with the east 
end of the sand-hills, next west of Alnmouthj N. by W. ^ W.; N.E. Coquet buoy 
fi.N.E.; and Coquet lighthouse S. i E. 

A red buoy, marked "S.W. Coquet," in 3 fathoms, with the east end of Shilbottlc 
trees in line with the tower of Warkworth Castle, bearing N.W. { W. ; a cluster of 
trees inland, apparentlv midway between two houses, at Bondicar, one having a red- 
tiled, and the other a slated roof, S.W. ; and Hauxley Point buoy S. \ E. 

A black buoy, marked "Sand Spit," in 9 feet, upon the exti'emity of a reef, running 
from the mainland towards the islands, with the west end of Warkworth Castle in line 
with Amble Point, N.W.; Bondicar Point in line with the southernmost of two clumps 
of trees to the southward, S.W. by S.; an<l Hauxley Point buoy S. by E. J E. 

A black beacon-buoj, marked "Hauxley Point," in fij fathoms, on the extremity of 
this dangerous reef, with a farm-house, having a lofty chimney on its west end, in line 
with the house on Amble Point, N.N.AV. f W.; Earsden windmill in linewith a tU.tAji!> 
roofed house, at Bondicar, W. by S. ^ S. ; and Coquet li^\xiJkv«v)Aft^. V^. 
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A black-and-wliitc chequered buoy, marked ** Pan BunlC in 3 fathoms, on the S.E. 
part of the t«hoal so called, with the south [vart of Morwick trceH in line with the north 
end of Glostcr Hill, W. ^ N. ; a red-tiled hmiRe, within the wmd-hills its apparent width 
open north of Radcliff Colliery chimney, bearing S.W. } S.; Coquet UghtAonse S.S.E.; 
and N.E. Coquet buoy S.E. by E. i E. 

Mariners arc to observe, that the nafcst approach to this anchorage is north of the 
island, between the N.E. Coquet and Pan Bush buoys, there being cSdy S feet water ia. 
the south entrance, viz.:— between the S.W. Coquet and Sand Spit imoyB. — Trimtf 
House, London^ September 3re/, 1841. 



Directiom for Coquet Island and Roads; by Mr, Joun Muers^ Harbour Master, 

Warkworth. 

This island is a little more than 400 yardu long, and about half that diataiiee in 
breadth : this only includes the sward, or grass part. Reefs of ntcks stretch out from 
all parts. The east side is steepest. From its north end, the reef stretches in a If JS^.£. 
direction, a little more than 400 yards i'roni high water mark, or sward part of the 
island, the reef being in length about the some as the swanl. The most prqjectang 
shoals arc marked out by buoys, laid down by the Trinity House of London, in, |he 
entrance of the north channel is a red beacon-buoy, marked "N.E. Coquet," in^i 
fathoms; this buoy lies on the north end of the reef running from the islanu, and bean 
from the Coquet lighthouse NJf.E.^E. A red-and-whitc buoy, painted in cirdes, 
marked "N.AV. Coquet," in 2 fathoms; this buoy bears W.S.W. from the beacon-buojr, 
about 3 cables* length, and bears from the Coquet lighthouse N^ W. After passing ife 
last-mentioned buoy, steering in a S.W. direction, until the CcKj[uet lighthouse bean 
from S.E. to S.E. by E., is the anchorage. Observe, that both these buoys must be 
lefl on the port or larboard side in taking the roadstead. In ^oing in on your stax^bcMard 
side, at about } a mile N.W. from the N.W. Coquet buoy, is the Pan Budi Bbi^ in 
2 fathoms, checmered black-and-white, and lies on Uie east side of that shoal. Thii Toet 
stretches in a N.N.E. and S.8.AV. direction, a little more than a cablets length on eteft 
side, in those directions from the buoy, and has only 5 feet water on its shoalest ptrt, 
near and to the west of the buoy: these marking out the north channel into the TOftds, 
which is the broadest, and has the deepest water. To the N.W. of the beacon, or NoirA 
Steel buoy, there are some rocky patches, but none with less than 4 fathoms upon dtem^; 
and with heavy gales the sea breaks on them at low water. The marks forruiiiiiBr<ii^ 
should the buoys be removed from their proper situations, are, the south end ofMor 
wick trees on with a house standing on a point at the south entrance to WadkworA 
Harbour. These trees are about 2 miles mm the coast; but by bringing any part of 
Amble village in sight open to the north of the same point, will clear the North Sted, 
bearing about W. fN. 

In takinv the roads (the south channel), a black beacon-buoy lies in 6^ fathoms, 
marked "Hauxley Point," on the extremity of the reef: from this it may be called the 
south extreme, and bears from Coquet lighthouse S. J W., about J of a mile. N. ^ W., 
and nearly the same distance from the beacon-buoy, is a red buoy, in 3 fathoms, 
marked *^ S.W. Coquet," and must be left on the starboard side. Between the beacon."- 
buoy and the S.W. Coquet, there are 6, 7, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms towards the latter. 
From the last-mentioned S.W. Coquet buoy, in a N.W. i W. direction, a little more 
than a cable's length distant, lies a black buoy, marked " Sand Spit," in 9 feet, and 
must be lefl on the port or larboard side. Between these two last? mentioned buoys, is 
the shoalest part of the channel, there being little more than 8 feet. After passing the 
Sand Spit, which is rocky, the lighthouse will then bear E. by N. ; steer north, until 
the lighthouse bears S.E. by E. or S.E., which is the best anchorage, in from 3 to 
4 fathoms. Should any of the buoys be from their proper situations, the marks for run- 
ning in are, the south i)art of Warkworth Castle open to the north of the bluff point, 
on 9ie south entrance of Warkworth Harbour, on which a house stands, as before men- 
tioned, for the north channel. TTie south channel should only be taken by vessels of 
light draught of water, and when smooth at low water. In stormy weather, shoidd it 
blow strong from S. to S.E., the south channel might be taken, avoiding low water. 
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You oi^t to wait till sufficieBt rise of tide, according to your draught of water and 
send oi the sea. With the wind at E.S.E. to east, it is advisable to take the north 
passage; but xxaly in a case of emergency take the roads with the wind to the north 
of east. When coming to anchor in the roads, a good scope of cable should be given ; 
as by hanging a vessel up short, and once starting her anchor, there is little room to 
drive; and, moreover, the ground being strong clay, the anchor is apt to get shod, and 
prevent its taking hold again. 

In approaching the island from the south, with the wind from the west or W.N.W., 
it is advisable to reach down to the east and north of the island, and ply to windwai'd, 
until north of the Pan Bush buoy. From :J to 1 J mile north of the buoy, is goocl 
anchorage with off-shore winds. The same may be observed with vessels from the north ; 
as Co(£uet Roads should not be taken with the wind any way north of either east or west. 

Vessels taking the roads (the nortli channel), with the wind at S.E., ought not to 
be slack of canvass, on account of fetching up into the roadstead. In ^yproachiu? the 
light at night-time, from the southward, and before getting within a mile, it should be 
brought to bear N. by W. ; as in steering a course N. by E. from Newbiggea Point, and 
direct for the Hght, will run inside of the Hauxley Head buoy, and upon that danger- 
ous reef. 

TIDES. — ^The tides in the south chaimel, for the first half-flood, set in the direction 
of the channel; but after that, and until an hour after hi^h water on shore, it sets more 
southerly towards Hauxley liocks. The ebb-tide sets fau*. 

On the first rise of the tide on the shore, it sets S.E., round the North Steel, and for 
a1x)ut IJ hour joins the ebb on the east side of the Coquet. The strength of the tide is 
about J a mile an hour on neaps, and 1^ on springs. The cause of the flood-tide set- 
ting round the North Steel to the S.E., may iSj accounted for; the deep bay from 
Bmmer to Aln-Mouth, and first of the flood along the shore, meeting; the nan*ow chan- 
nel, formed by the S.W. point of the Coquet Island and Hauxley Rocks. 

The beanngs and courses are magnetic; and soundings, at ordinary spring-tides, of 
low water. 

AZJI-KOWB. — About 4 miles N.X.W. from Cocpiet Island, is the entrance to 
the River Aln, leading to Alnwick, where small vessels generally take in corn. From 
hence to North Sunderland Point, the coast is encumber^ with rocks and irregularities, 
extending nearly a mile from the shore. Its general Ix^aring is about N. by E., and the 
distance 12 mil^; from Tynemouth Castle to Sunderland Point, the direct bearing and 
difltanoe arc nearly N. by E., 1 U leagues ; from Coquet Island to Sunderland Point, the 
bearing and distance are N.by E., 15 miles. Half-way between Aln-Mouth and Suii- 
deriand Point, upon a projecting neck of cliffy sand, stand the ruins of Dunstau- 
boircmgh Castle, forming a conspicuous mark, and situated close to the sea: these serve 
to point out this part of the coast, and cannot well be mistaken for any other object. 

Cresswell Hall, open south of Hauxley Point, S.S.W. i W., clears Aln-Mouth Rocks, 
Bnlmer Bush, and Bulmer Stile. Off" Newtown cliffs* there are two other rocks, named 
the Faggot and Barnyard, lying J of a mile from the shore ; and one within them, 
named Wittingham Carr, Bamborough Castle, open of Beadnel Point, bearing N. by 
W. i W., clears the Barnyard and the above shoals. 

To the northward of Sunderland Point, lie the Fam and Staples Islands. Fam 
Island lies from Simderland Point N. ^ £., distant 2^ miles; and the Staples Light 
Island N.E. by N., nearly 4 miles. From Tynemouth Castle to the Staples, the course 
is N.byE.^E., and the distance about 13 leagues. To the N.N.W. of Sunderknd 
Point, about a league, is the remarkable and extensive remains of Bamborough Castle, 
where a most humane institution is established, for the relief of vessels in distress, and 
mariners sh^ywrecked on this coast; the imrticulars of which are as follow, adopted and 
published with the approbation of the Corporation of Ne>vcastle-upon-Tyne. 

An Account of the Signals made use of at Bambobough Castle, 

in NORTHLTCBEBLAND. 

A GUN (a nine-pounder), placed at the bottom of the Tower, to be fired as a sig- 
nal, in case any sliip or vessel be observed in distress, viz. : — 

♦ A buoy has been laid down on th« rocks oft* NqwUw^jl VwssX* 
[North Sea.] ^ 
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ONCE, when any ship or vcsdel is straudecl or wrecked upon the islands, or iny 
adjacent rock. 

TWICE, when any ship or vessel is strandcfl or wreckeil Ix^hind the Caatle, or to the 
northward of it. 

THRICE, when any ship or vessel Is sstranclcd or wrecked to the southward of the 
CsBtle; in order that the Custom-house ofliocrs, and the tenants, with their servants, 
may hasten to give all j^ssible assistance, as well as to prevent the wreck irom being 
plundorod. 

In every great stonn, two men on horseback are sent from the Castle, to patrol along 
the coast, from sun-set to sun-rise, that, in case of an accident, one may remun by the 
ship, and the other return to alarm the Castle. Whoever brings the first notice of a 
ship or vessel in distress, is entitled to a premium, in proportion to the distance from 
the Castle; and, if between 12 o'clock at night and 3 o clock in the morning, the pre- 
mium to be double. 

A large flag is hoisted when there is a ship or vessel seen in distress upon the Fsrn 
Islands, or Staples, that the sufferers may have Uio satisfaction of knowing their dis- 
tress is perceived from the shore, and that relief will be sent as soon as possible. In 
case of Dad weather, the flag will be kept up, a gun fired inoi*niiig and eveniii|g, and 
a rocket thrown up every night from the north turret, till such time as relief can be 
sent. Tliere are also signals to the Holy Island fishermen, who, by the advantsfle of 
their situation, can put off for the islands at times when a boat from the mun land 
cannot get over the breakers. Premiums are given to the first boats that pat off for 
the islands, to give their assistance to ships or vessels in distress; and provisions md 
liquors are sent in the boats. 

A bell on the south turret will be rung out every thick fog, as a signal to the fishing- 
boats; and a large swivel, fixed on the east turret, will be fired every fifteen niinutR, 
as a signal to the ships outside of the islands. 

A large weather-cock is fixe<l on the top of the flag-staff, for the use of the pilots. 

A large speaking-trumpet is provided, to be used when ships are in disjbress near the 
shore, or are run agroiuid. 

An observatory, or watch-tower, is made on the east turret of the castle, where a 
person is to attend every morning at day-break, during the winter season, to look out 
if any ship be in distress. 

Masters and commanders of ships and vessels in distress, are desired to make such 
signals as are usually made by people in their melancholy situation. 

Here rooms, beds, and support, are provided for shipwrecked seamen. Cellars and 
storehouses for depositing their coods saved from the wreck. Screws for raising shipfl; 
chains for weighing vessels; blocks, takle, cables, handspikes, ropes, and eveiy 
necessary is ready for the relief of ships in distress or wrecked; and when any dead 
bodies are cast on shore, coffins and funeral expenses are furnished gratis^ 



SUNDERLAND POINT, HOLY ISLAND, FARN, AND STAPLES 
ISLANDS^ AND DANGERS ADJACENT. 

Description of the Laridy Sfc. 

SmnOXaiLANp point, ox the SNOOK, is formed by a low cliff, about 20 feet 
above the level of high water, with some rocks projectin^r from it, partly covered at low 
water, and a detached roch^ called the Grimsto7ie, just visible at low water. Near the 
point stands the remains of a windmill, in appearance much like a small round tower. 
About J a mile to the northward of the point, are the North Sunderland Sea Houses, 
close to the beach. Here is a pier and small dock, with 13 feet water, spring-tides, 
7 neap, high tides; but dry at low water. Two small beacons stand at the south side of 
the entrance, for warping out by. 

BA.BKBOROnOK CA.STZiE stands on a rocky foundation, of considerable elevation, 
with sand-hills on each side of it, in latitude 55"^ 36' 42'' north, and longitude 1^ 42' 8" 
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west; the principal tower appears perfect, and is inhabited. At its N.W. side is a mill, 
and to the north-eastward is a battery; near it is the town of Bamborongh, with a 
church, serving as a mark; and to the N.W. ore the Budle Hills, which extend along 
the south side of Warnham Flats; near the northern extremity of which, is the white 
signal-house, with red tiles. 

The country, in the immediate vicinity of the coast between Sunderland Point and 
Bamborough Castle, is flat; but a few miles inland it rises to a hill, or ridge, of culti- 
vated land, extending parallel to the coast. At a considerable distance to the S.W. of 
the jxnnt, is Hefler-law Hill, distinmiished by a plantation on its northern summit, and 
seemingly with a house on its souUiem part, the land sloping gradually to the south- 
ward; wnile to the northward, after forming a curve, or hollow, it rises again to a higher 
and more extensive hill, and then declines to the level of the before-mentioned ridge; 
on the north part of which, but to the S.W. of Bamborough Castle, is Hebron HiU, 
which, being higher than the ridge, and uncultivated, may be easily known. The tops 
of some of 3ie Cheviot Hills,* which are much higher and larger than the Hebron, are 
visible to the N.W., or inland, from it. On the northern declivity of the largest is a 
currach, or pyramid of stones, used as a mark to the shepherds, when the hills ore 
covered with snow. The vill^es and houses in the neighbourhood of the coast, be- 
tween Sunderland Point and Bamborough Castle, and which are visible from the sea, 
taken in a regular order from the southward, are as follows: — 

NO&TB SVNDERLAXfD SEA KOV8E8 are situated nearly ^ a mile to the 
northward of the point, and close to the beach, where, as before observed, there is a 
pier and small dock, which has 13 feet at high water, spring- tides, and 7 feet neap, but 
becomes dry at low water. The rocks on which the pier is built, as well as those 
to the southward of the entrance, projecting out a considerable way to the eastward, 
are dry at low water. The southern builmng, with red-tiles, is the granary, at the 
south end of which there is a post placed about 3 yards off. The leading-mark between 
the rocks, until you come to the pier-head, is to open the space between this post and 
the end of the granary. You will see two wooden beacons on the south side of tJie en- 
trance: Aese are for warping out. There is another small beacon on the noriliem side 
of the creek, and some Ihnekilns to the westward of the pier, where vessels load with 
that article, and also with corn. On the rocks at the S.E. side of the pier, there is a 
long building, called the Herring House, in an east-and-west direction, which has be- 
come an excellent mark along the coast. If a vessel be bound in here, she should keep 
the Megstone and Earn Island touching, until a pilot comes on board. 

Hovel House is a small dwelling standing near to, and on the south side of, Sunder- 
land Sea Houses. North Sunderland is a large village situated to the west of Sunderland 
Sea Houses. Shorestone comprehends a farm and village standing to the north of the 
Sea Houses, and between is the remains of a windmill, similar to that upon Sunderland 
Point. Near the coast is a colliery, with a high steam-engine chimney. New Shore- 
stone is to the west of Shorestone village, and consists of a new house and offices, 
covered with blue slates. About half-way between the Sea Houses and Bamborough 
Castle, and close to the beach, is Monkhouse, covered with red tiles. Here is a sort of 
landing-place between the rocks, where you may obtain fresh water. Elford is a little 
village, sowewhat elevated, with trees about it, and situated at a considerable distance 
from Monkhouse. Green Hill is to the northward of Monkhouse, and is merely a farm- 
house, with offices adjoining; there is a small house to the westward of it, usually called 
Fowbcrry House. Between Green Hill and Bamborough Castle are some bams, 
covered with red tiling. Glororum stands to the S.W. of Bamborough, and is built 
upon rising ground; to the eastward of it are some trees, which are very con- 
spicuous; and between '.Glororum and Bamborouffh Castle is a small house, called 
liukesfield. There is also a high steam-engine chimney at Glororum, which is used 
as a mark. 

HOIiT ZSIiAND, or UNDZSFARN, lies about 1} mile from the main land, be- 
tween which and a small low islet, called the Old Law, there is a channel, or harbour. 
The eastern shore is foul and rocky. The castle stands on the east side of the harbour, 
in latitude 55° 40' 20'^ north, and longitude 1° 46' 38'" west, and is built on a rocky 

• The highest of the Choviot Hills is 2,670 feet m height, and is in latitude 55<^ 39' north, 
and longitude 2^ S' west. 
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rouad hill. The town, vaWxhX Ijiikdisfiirii, is on the west Bide of the iilaBcL The rtum 
of its abbey, the beltiy ol'its chun-Ii, tlje beacon <m the lleugb, or loook-out hill, and 
the squai'e l)uihliuj^ near it, are all used ad marks iu the navifmtion of the coast and 
harbour. A buoy is ])laced on the outer end, or S.E. point of the Stone Bidge. It is 
strongly reconnnentle<l, that every vessel enterbg Holy Island harbour, ahould take 
a pilot. 

'^On approaching the harbour, the beacons on Old Law must be first looked for. Tbe 
easternmost one is a brick obelisk, crowned by a wooden triangle; it stands on the 
beach at high water murk, al)ove which its sununit rises 77 feet. The western beacon 
is sunilar in form and nuiterial, but '25 feet higher, and Insars from the eastern one 
W.N.W. i W. The Iwacon on Emanuel Head (the N.E. point of Holy Island^ is a 
sbarp-]X)int(Hl pyramid, built of stone, and placed near to high water mark, from whence 
numy rovks and large stimes extend out nearly j of a mile. 

"Lindisfarn Castle stands on u picturesque rook : and being 108 feet above hijk 
water level, is a very conspicuous mark. 

"The Heugh is a rlark green hill, to the westward of the castle, and terminates to- 
wards the harbour in a rocky cliff. Near the centre of the hill is a Avooden beacon^ 
forming the second leading-mark to the anchorage off the Heugh. Near the western 
extremity of the Heugh, is a small building, without a roof, called the Look-out; to the 
northward of it, are the magnificent ruins of the cathedral, and to the west of thertuns 
is the chtirch, the belfr}- of which is the mark already noticed. The town lies to the 
northward of the cathedral. Off the western point of the Heugh, there is a small rocky 
projection, which, at high water, is an island, but joins tlie Heugh Ridge when the Xv& 
IS low; it is called St. Uuthbert's Island, and by the ])ilots Hob Thrush.*** 

It is high water at Holy Island at 2h. 30m., and spring-tides rise 15 feet. 

From Bamborough Castle to the south point of Holy Island, the course and distance 
are N. | W., 4^ miles. The island thence runs N.>i.E., H mile, to Emanuel Head, 
which is the north-eastern part of the island, and from whence a aandy fiat continues 
all the way to Berwick. 

Directly off Sunderland Point rims out a reef of rocks full J a mile, nearly drying 
at low water, and sr) steep, tliat 9 or 10 fathoms are very near them. A small pier, 
already mentioned, is on the northern side of the pomt, and the shore is rochy, Dua- 
derland bay is shoal full ^ a mile from the sliore, having several reefs^ which render it 
dangerous to come into less water than 10 or 9 fathoms. 

The O&XMSTOXf E is a rocky shoal, situated about j^ of a mile to the eastward of 
Sunderland Point, oyer which the sea commonly breaks, and requires a wide b«rdi to 
be given to it in passing. The rocks at the Sea Houses project to the eastward a con- 
siderable way, and the coast continues rocky for more than ^ a mile to the northward 
of the pier. 



I OUT GA&S are situated more than ^ of a mile to the eastward of low water 
mark, and between the Sea Houses and Monldiouse Rocks. They dry at low water, and 
commonly have breakers. 

The Horse Shoe Start Rock b one of those lying a little to the S.E. of the Monk- 
house, and stretching out a considerable way from the shore. Islestone is another, being 
a large rock, extendmg to the south-eastward of Bamborough Castle, its extreme jpoint 
lying E.S.E. j S. from it, distant about a mile ; the mark for it is, Hallidown Hul on 
with the look-out on Holy Island. There are 4 fathoms water almost close to this rock, 
and between it and the Farn Island 10 to 1 4 fathoms. From Islestone to Budle Point 
and the bar of Wamham Creek, the shore is chiefly rocky, and the land low ; between it 
and Holy Island is Wamham Flats, at the north end of which is Holy Island bar; 
within this is the harbour, lying at the south side of the island, between it and the Old 
Law, and inside the Stone Ridge. There are several rocks in the vicinity of Holy Island, 
which will be noticed hereafter. 

* The aljove description of the principal buildings on Holy Island, and many of the following 
marks and diroctions, are from tlic " Sailiiifr Directions from Sunderland Point to Berwick, 
including the Farn Islands, l»y Commander K. J. Jolnison, 11. N.'* The same officer has made 
an excellent suney of this intricate and dangerous part of the coast, which, with the directions, 
are published at the Hvdrographic Oilice, Admiralty. 
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The TJJUr, ox TEMX ISZi^NDS.— The largest Farn Island is a rocky islet, 
about 100 paces over, having two lighthouses built upon it; it bears E.bjB. from Bam- 
borough Caide, distant 2 nules, and is the highest of the group, steep and clifiy to the 
south- westward, but t^opiuff downward to the N.E. The high lighthouse is situated about 
80 feet from the S.W. wifff coloured white, and the lantern red; this light revolves, is 
visible all round the horizon, and shows the full face of the reflector every 30 seconds, 
the centre of which is elevated 82 feet above the level of high water. The low light 
stands near the N.W. part of the island, and can only be seen in a northerly direction ; 
it bears from the high l^ht N. by TV. ^ W., havmg its lantern also painted red, and a fixed 
light, 38 feet above high water. There is a renmrkable old square building at the N.E. 
^rt of this island, called St. Cuthbert's Tower, whereon a light was formerly exhibited. 
The H^hts in one, beai'ing S. by E., will lead between the Goldstone and Plough Seat, 
but directly across the Megstone. 

E.S JH. from this island are two little rocky islands, called the Wide Opens, or Little 
Fams, and to the eastward of these are two black rocks, named the Scare Crows, or 
Start Cars; these are always above water, and on their southern side steep-to, having 
9 and 7 falJioms close to them. These rooks and islands are all clustered together, 
for though separated at high water by different channels, at low water they are all 
nearly d^. 

* The BUSB. — About | of a mile to the E.S.-eastward of the Scare Crows, is a reef 
of rocks, called the Bush; the S.E. end of which is visible at low spring- tides, and in 
S.E. gales has violent breakers. The marks for this part of the reef are, the windmill, 
at the north end of Bamborough Castle, on with the S.E. high cliff of the easternmost 
Wide Open; and the south end of the granary at Sunderland Sea Houses, open to the 
north oflie plantation on Heffer Law Hill; the signal-house on Budle Hill, open to the 
southward of Farn Island, W.N.W., leads to the southward of the Bush, and every 
other shoal. 

To the eastward of the Farn, and north of the Inner Wide Open, is a semi-circular 
ridge of roeks^ its northern part stretcning toward the Farn, forming a sort of basin, 
caUed i\iQKetde, having about 2 fathoms water within it; the rocks are all nearly 
oovekHdd at high water. The entrance to this basm is from the northward, and when 
sailing in, keep in the mid-channel with the beacon on Emanuel Head, just touching 
the east side of the Megstone, and remember to allow for the set of the tide. North- 
ward of this ridge is Knox's Reef, which stretches out nearly § over towards the Sta- 
ples; some part of it is almost dry at low water, but it deepens toward its outer point 
to 2 ^M^oms. The marks for this point are, Hebron Hill, midway between the Farn 
Island Hothouses, and the limekilns at Sunderland Sea Houses, in a Une with the eastern 
Scare Crow. 

The STAPUS8 XSIi AND is the westernmost of a cluster of small islands, separated 
by narrow channels, and filling the space of J a league. This island is of a triangular 
form, having the remains of a former lighthouse upon it On its southern side are 
some iiiU rocks, like broken pillars, 40 feet high, called the Pinnacles; to the north-east- 
ward of the Staples Island is the Brownsman, an irregularly shaped island, having the 
remains of another lighthouse on its northern end, bearing from the high ^ghthouse of 
the Farn E.N.E.; near this you will see a square tower, and an old bouse with 
red tiling. 

To the northward of the Brownsman are the two Wamses, from which a rock pro- 
jects to the west and north-west about a cable's length; they are divided from the 
Brownsman, and also from each other, at high water, by narrow channds. 

About J of a mile E.N.E. from the old lighthouse, lies the Zongstone, a large rock, 
stretchuig north and south about § of a mile. Between the Wamses and Longstone 
are a number of ragged rocks, some above and others under water. These are called 
the Blue Caps, and the larger one the Hawker, 

The :L0XfOST0NE, at high water, is separated into several parts, although at low 
water it forms but one island. Its eastern part is the highest, and is formed of rugged 
rooks. In 1826, a lighthouse vfos erected upon it, instead of that which formerly stood 
upon the Brownsman. The tower of this lighthouse, painted red, stands about 200 
yarils AV.S.W. from the water's edge, and the light is elevated 75 feet above the level 
of the high water mark, at spring-tides. This light, like that in the principal tower 
upon Farn Island, revolves, showing the fidl face of a r^tL^l^^ ^n^stj ^^ ^RRSSoAa. "Vs* 
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bears E.N.E. fi'oni Fnrii lii<r]i lijj:ht]iou8c'. lliei-o u a shoal extending from the N.E. 
point of the Longt«tone, a sliort distaiKHj in that direction.* 

The KXfA.VE8T0inE is tlv* castcminost rock that dries, lyin^E. byS., i of a mile 
from the north end of the Lon^^stono. The high light on Farn Island m one with the 
Longstone light, bearing AV.S.W., lca<L» over it. It is above water fwmi half-ebb to 
haif-ilood, but thei-c is a ripple over it at all times, which will jwint out its situation; 
it appears black and ilat. A shoal rr</ extends fn>m the northern part of the rock about 
a cable's length, and it is also shoal at its southern iiart. There is a j'ovki/ shoal to the 
north-eastward of the Knavestone, called the Whirl Iforhs^ over which is continually a 
rippling or race. One of these has only 2 feet over it, while the otlicrs have 2 to 4 
fathoms over them. The Longslone light bears S.AV. by W. hW. from them. Hut as 
the tides near these rocks an<l the Knavestone arfc extremely rapid, an«I whirl in A'ari- 
ous directions, vessels are recommende<l never to approach themwitlun 2 miles. 

The OVN REEF consists oi' iiro jkitiJies of rocks miming out froai the S.W. point 
of the Staples, and curving round towards the northern i-nd of the Brownsinuu. The 
sea- weed along this reef may be seen at low ebbs, and (wo small rock-heada show them- 
selves at about 2 hours* ebb. The mark for the western part of the Ciun Reef Is, the 
plantation on Ilefier Law Hill open to the N.AV. of the Sunderland Sea Houses. 

The CRTJMSTOm: is {iflut rock, above water, lying nearly a mile S.K. by £. froth 
tlic southern ])art of the Sta^des Island, and a mile south i'rom Longstone lighthonse. 
A reef, calleil the Callers, extends neiu'ly -J a mile from the Crumstone to lEe N.W., 
its extreme bearing from the Longstone light S. by AV^ i AV., with the northern edge of 
the Megstone touching the southern etlge of Staples Island, and (irlornrum engine 
chimney in a line with Fara high light. About a cable's length S.AV.by W.J Sv. trom 
the Crumstone, is a smaU rock, called the Fang, with 9 feet over it at low water. The 
Crumsttme is the southernmost of the Sta])le rocks; it bears from the Knavestone 
S. by W. f W., li mile, and from Sunderland Toint N.E. i E., 8^ miles. 

To the northward of Farn Islands lie the Megstone, Stvcubnan, Elhow^ Ox Scar, 
and Ghrorum Shad Bocks. 

The MEOSTOm: is a little black rock, always above water, bearing about N.by IF-, 
distant rather more than a mile from Farn Island high lighthouse. The grouna be- 
tween these is rocky, with from 4 to 9 fathoms water. 

The 8 W ADM AN is a rocky reef, running about W. by N., distant ^ a mile from 




a little way off, and 10 fathoms mid-chaimel between it and tlic shore. The marks for 
the western end of the Swadman are, Bandiorough Church in one with the highest sand- 
hill near it, which lies to the northward of the castle, and tlie base of the eastern beacon, 
on Old Law, seen clear of the adjacent sand-hills; but the western end of the reef may 
be avoided, by keeping the beacon on the Heugh, at Holy Island, in one with the 
church belfry; in wnich position the base of the east beacon on the Old Law will he 
shut in with the low point of the sand-hills. 

The OX SCAR is a smaU rock, api)earing above water a little after half-ebb, lying 
i a mile E.N.E. from the Megstone; N. -JE. from the Farn high lighthouse; ai3 
W. }N. from the Longstone' li<3ithouse. Its mai'ks are, the Megstone and the highest 
tower of Bamborough Castle m one, and Farn high lighthouse midway between 
St. Cutlibert*s Tower and the low lighthouse. There is a rocky shoal running from it to 
the westward, which at low tides becomes visible ; on the extreme or western part of 
it are 2 fathoms. 



* Times, 8tJi, June 1842. — Not long ago the gentlemen of the I^ondon Trinity House re- 
solved to erect upon the Longstone Hock, close to Mr. Darling's lighthonse, two cottages; 
one, wc understand, for Mr. W. Brooks Darling, (Grace's Brodicr,) and the otlier to be a 
reserve for the accommodation of the sufferers from shipwTeck, which the diuigcroiis naviga- 
tion of these islands, rcndei's of such frequent occurrence. About 20 men arc ah'eady employed 
on the rock, working the stones for the buildings, which, it is said, will cost the Trinity House 
above £ 2,000. Mr. William Thompson and Mr. Andrew Gordon, of North SundcrUtnd, are 
contractors for the work, under the superintendence of Mr. Duncan the Agent for the Trinity 
House. — Berwick Warder, 
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Between Ftm Island and the Ox Soar is also a small ihoal^ called the EUnno^ with 
only 2 feet water over it. This is mnch in the way of shipping passing between the Ox 
Scar and Megstone, and in N.£. gales generally breaks. The mariui An: it are, the low 
houses at Shorestone, open to the southward of the south part of Heffer Law Hill; and 
Fam high light, between St. Cuthbert's Tower and the low light, but rather nearer to 
the latter. In a line between the old lighthouse on the Brownsman and Bamborough 
Castle, and to the northw^ of Knox^s Reef, is Islestone Shady a rock^ patch, of 1^ 
fathom, which breaks with north-easterly gales. It bears from Earn high lighthouse 
N.E. J E., nearly a mile distant, and from Longstone lighthouse W.S.W. J W. The 
marks for it are, Dunstanborough Castle open to the eastward of East Wide Open, and 
Islestone Books, near the coast, on with Hebron Hill. 

Between Ox Soar and the Wamses, is a rocky shoal^ of 3^ fathoms, breaking during 
gales from the N.E,, bearing W. J N. from Longstone lighthouse, and N.N Ji. | E. from 
Farn high lighthouse, distant more than a mile. The marks are, Dunstanborough Cas- 
tle, toucning the western part of Wide Open; the signal-house on Budle Hill, oipen to 
the north of the Megstone; or Glororum village on with Hebron Hill; this is called the 
Glororum Shad. 

In an E.S.E. direction from Holy Island Castle, is a rocJty Jiat, with several davger' 
Otis rocks upon it; these are the Plough^ Plough Seat, Wingate^ Minscore, St, NichoiaSf 
^Mstone, Stiel, and Gussard. 

The PLOUGH appears at half ebb, is small, and lies E.S.E. i E. from Lindisfam, 
or Holy Island Castle, distant about ^ a mile ; it imcovers at half ebb, showing about 
7 feet in height at low water. The part of the rock that dries is 40 yards long, and on 
its extreme there is a black wooden beacon, the top reaching only 2 feet above high 
water. Close to the westward of this rock, there are 3^ fathoms water, deepening to 
4^ fathoms in the inid-channel, but shoaling pretty regularly towards the caslie point. 

The PXiOUOH SEAT extends about i of a mile E.S.E. f E. from the Plough, and 
partly dries at spring-ebbs; its eastern point has a red buoy upon it, but this is some- 
times driven to the south-westward in severe gales. The look-out on Holy Island, 
touching the north side of the castle, wiU lead directly over the Plough and Seat. 

The Wm OATS is a small rock, lying E.N.E. } E., nearly 4of a mile from the 
Plough beacon, having not more than 6 feet over it at low water. The marks for it are, 
St. Cuthbert*s Tower open to the west of the Megstone, at low water, and the ruins of 
Holy Island Cathedral m a line with the north end of Wingate Gap. 

KXX SCORE ROCK lies about ^ of a mile N.E. f E. from the Plough beacon; 
and has 9 feet over it at low water. The marks for it being Black Law, just clear 
of the high water mark at the castle point, and the ruins of the Cathedral in a line 
with Wingate Gap. 

The OOLBSTOXE is a dangerous rock, rather more than a mile S.E. by E. J E. 
from the Plough Seat; it is very small, and visible at the last quarter ebb, having a 
black buoy near its western side. From it runs a narrow reef extending ^ a mile 
SJE. by E. J E.; this is called the Stiel, and dries at low spring-ebbs. The mark for the 
Goldstone is, the look-out on theHeugh, touching the south side of Holy Island Castle. 
The mark for the western part of the Gt)ldstone, is the Megstone eastern edge, touch- 
ing the western side of Fam Island. The marks for the eastern part of the Stiel are, 
the north side of the Ileugh, touching the south side of Lindisfarn Castle, and the Meg- 
stone well open to the east of Sunderland PoiUt. 

ST. XZCHOl^S ROCK is small, and lies about ^ of a mile N.W. from the Gold- 
stone, having 15 and 16 feet water over it. The marks for this rock are, the east side 
of the Megstone, just open to the west of Farn Island, and Kyloe Church just open to 
the north side of Holy Island Castle. 

The GUSSARB is another small shoal, about the size of a ship, lying i a mile 
S. i E. from the Goldstone, and having 2 fathoms over it at low water. Its marks ai'c, 
the east side of the Megstone, touching the west side of Farn Island, and the beacons 
on Old Law in a line with the south part of Wingate Gap. 

The N.E. side of Holy Island is encumbered with rocks, rendering it dangerous to 
sail near it. The Snipe Point lies N.W., full j of a mile from Emanuel Head, having 
a reef of rocks stretcning NJiJ., J a mile from it. Keeping Bamborou^K C«&<]L&>(\<i& 
outside of Emanuel Head, clears it. At J a mVl<i feoixi e*iwwv>o>s\ "XXsaA^ "sct^ ^ \ft 
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9 fathoms; but at the distance of 1( mile, 13 to 16 fathomn. From Snipe Point, Holy 
Island stretches W.N.W., about 2 miles, to Snook End, foi'iiiin*; a lon^v snndy point, 
with small hillocks. A sandy flat extends itself all the way from Snipe Foint to Ber- 
wick, being generally called Holy Island Flats^ or the Sana Ridge, 

Outside, and at a distance from the land, lie several tlnngeroms rocky skoals; tKefia 
ara called the Park Dikfi, Winffote, Bean Stack,, Tawrs, JSpitfal Hnrst^ &c. A vessel 
may safely pass outside of all these, by keeping the signal-house, on Budlc Ilill, in a 
line with the beacon on Emanuel Head. 

The VA&K DIKE is the southernmost, and lies N. { W., 2 miles from Emanuel 
Head, having only 10 feet over it, but 5 fathoms close to it. Tlic marks for the east 
cud arc, Bamborough Church half-way iMJtwccn the beacon and low water mark on 
Emanuel Head; Lmdisfam Castle just open to the castwanl of False Emanuel Head; 
and Berrington N"cw Hall just elcai* to the south of Goswick New Hall. It extendi 
W. by N., J a mile, and is a))out a cable's length wide. 

The WZNOATfi RSEF lies to the westward of the Park Dike, and lias onljr 
feet over its shoalest part. TIic ciistcru extremity bears N. })y W. J W., ^\ miiess 
from Emanuel Head; and the marks for it are, Berrington New Ilali dear to the 
north of (Joswick New Hall; and Farn Island high light a little open to the eastward 
of the beacon on Emanuel Head, This reef extends W.S.'SV. J W., nearly a mile'; but 
no vessel should venture to the westward of it at any time. 




bauks neai' Snipe Point. About \ of a mile to the northward of the Bean Stadc, is 
the east end of the North Bean Stack — a large track ot'fmd grouwly extending above 
J a mile AV. by N., with 5 fathoms in some parts. There is another patch o^fmilgrtnuiA 
a little farther to the northward, usually called the Northern Tours^ havwg 6 fathoms 
over its shoalest part at the eastern end; and again to the northward of this, is another 
rocky patch, called the Inner Hurst, over which arc 6 fathoms at low water. 

The TOURS RSEF lies directly north from Emanuel Head, distant 2^ miles, 
outside of, and i)nrallcl to, the Park Dike: on it are 12 feet, and 4^ fathoms close %b its 
edge. The mark for the eastern parts of the Tours and Park Dike, is Emanuel "ELead 
just open to the we^twai'd of Bamborough Castle. Between the Pike Dike and Tburs, 
are from 7 to 9 fathoms; and a similar depth between them and Snipe Reef. Off their 
eastern sides are 12 and 13 fathoms, deepening fast towards the offing. 

The SPZTTAX HURST is a rocky shoal, of about 2 cables in extent, lyin^t 
S.E. by E. J E., 4^ miles from Berwick lighthouse; and north, a little westerly, 5 miles 
from Emanuel Head. AVith heavy gales of wind, and spring-ebbs, the breaking of the 
sea is seen on this reef, both from Berwick and Holy Island ; but there does not appear 
to be less than 5 fathoms upon it at low water, with 9 or 10 fathoms round it. The 
marks for it are, the easternmost part of Bamborough Castle in a line witli the beaeon 
on Emanuel Head; and a remarkable round clump of bushes, at a considerable dist- 
ance inland, in a line with Cheswick, 



The Trinity House Directions for Ships sailing hy the Improved Lights^ at the 
Farn and Staphs Islands, corrected to correspond mth the New Light cwt du 
Longstone, 

LIGHTHOUSES.— The high lightliouse on the Farn is situated near the S.W. point 
of the island, about 60 to 100 feet from the cliff, which is 50 feet above the sea, and 
steep-to. The light hi the tower is 82 feet above the level of high water, spring-tides. 
The other princii)al lighthouse is built on the Longstone — one of the outermost of 
the Staples Islands, and tlie nearest to the Knavestonc, which is about 900 yards, or 
\- SI mile to the E.N.-eastward of it. This tower stands about 200 yards from the 
water^s edge; and the light in the tower is 75 feet above the level of high water mark, 
^prlng'-Udes. The lights hi both these towers revolve, a\v\ sYiovi \\\^i l\m ^wt^i ^^ ^.x^t- 
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fleeter ever^ ^ minute, bearing firom each other W.S.W. and E.N.E., about 2| miles 
difltant. • 

There iff also a 'third, or low light, phiced upon the Fam Island, as requested by 
the trade, for a leading direction through the Sound, between the Goldstone and lie 
Plough, near Holy Island. Tlie distance between this low li^t and the liigh light on 
the ¥am, is 560 feet; and they bear from each other S. by E. and N. by W., leading 
somewhat nearer the Goldstone than the Plough, and directly over the Megstone, which 
rock is distant from the Farn about a mile. This light is not seen, except m a northerly 
direction; but the two principal lights are visible afi round the horizon. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE LEAD.— In giving 
iUrections for passmg these dangerous islands and shoals, upon which there have 
been fo many losses of lives and property, it is to be observed, that they have been 
}>rincipally occasioned by neglecting the necessary attention to the lead. The Corpora- 
tion therefore earnestly recoiinuend to all masters and pilots, when they approach 
those lights, bound citlier to the northward or to the southward, to keep the deep-sea 
lead going upon oil that part of the coast, within the distance of Coquet Island and 
St- Abb's Head; and if they find themselves in less than 30 fathoms, to haul out into 
thjit deptli of water, wliich is the least tliat can be depended u^on, to carry a vessel far 
enough to the eastward to be clear of all dangers, and will brmg tliem in sight of the 
lights; and when thev are in one, bearing W-S-W., which leads over the Knavestone 

She easternmost rock), you may proceed, either northward or southward, safe from 
edai^rs of those shoals and islands. 

Bat all masters (and especially strangers to this navigation) are particularly cau- 
tioned 2iot to attempt sailing amidst or within tliose islands or shoals, more particularly 
on account of the various settings of the rapid tide running in the diiferent sounds 
between the islands, where probably very little space is to be found that is free from 
rocksi aiwl fi^ for anchorage. The only two roadsteads reconmiended ai'e, the one under 
tho Farn, the light bearing N.N.W., distant about 3 cables' length, in 8 or 10 fathoius; 
the other in Scate Road, off' Warnham Flats, the Farn light bearing S.E., and the high 
light on .the Lcmgstone E. by S., in about 7 or 8 fathoms. 

I^ in making these lights, bound to the northward or southward, and with the wind 
froqi-the eaitward, you cannot pass them in 30 fathoms, or upwards, it is recommended 
to make a board, if you find it practicable to work to windward, rather than pass 
throuj^ the Inner Sound; but in case of hard gales, and you are in danger of being 
forced upon the shore, by tacking, to keep the sea, and you cannot pass outside of the 
islands in 80 fathoms by night, or cannot in the day-time go to the eastward of the 
breach on the Knavestone (which is only dry at half-ebb), the only resort in such cases 
win be to take the Sound. 

FOR SAILING THROUGH THE SOUND TO THE NORTHWARD.— 
Under tlie foregoing circumstances, if bound to the northward, steer for the Farn high 
light, taking care to avoid the Crumstone Rock (the southernmost of the Staples 
luands), from which the lighthouse on the Longstone bears north, a little easterly, 
distant nearly 1^ mile; and the light on the Fam about W. J N., distant 2 miles. To 
sail clear of which, bring the Farn light no farther to the westward than W.N.W.; and 
steer in to the westward, until you have the Farn high light bearing N.W. (to avoid 
the Scare Crows and Wide Opens), when you may steer for the light, and pass the 
S.W. point of the Farn Island at ^ a cable's length or less, it being steep- to. 

When the gale is such as will allow you to steer to the northward, if you can make 
good a N.N.E. course, you may haul uj), in order to pass through the Sound, between 
the Megstone and Ox Scar (or South Goldstone), and bring the liigh light as much to 
the eastward of the low light as their difference of heijjht (that is, the low as much to 
the westward of the high light as it is lower than the high light), which will take you 
about 170 yards to the eastward of the middle part, or about 100 yards to the eastward 
of the dry part of the Megstone Rock, in 6 fathoms. This rock is always 12 feet above 
water, and stcei)-t() on the east and north sides ; so that at 4 or 5 ftithoms distance from 
the dry i-ock, on the N.E. side, there arc 4 fathoms water, increasing to (i, and shoiding 
from 6 to 3 fathoms towards the i*eef, which extends about j aci*oss the Sound from the 
Ox Scar towards the Megstone, and leaves the SouvlvV oyvV^ v5\\^\\\ ^^3^ ^-xt^ -«\^fc 
l)etween those two rocks. In this passage, Wtwet^u \\\e ¥v\t\\ v>x\*i\X\^^Vciv^%Xfif^^'^;^^ 
are about 8 or 9 fathoms; and in the Sound, beUveeiv \\i<i lAft^\«ti^ «A ^^xvi v:i^>a«KR^ 
[NoMTH Sea.] ^ 
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about 6 fathoniis, with the lights open as above described. After passing the Megstone 
(either in siglit), or upon deepening again 1 or '2 fathoms, you may bring tho lights in 
one, and prooeed iu tliis line. The soundings will vary from 9 to 7 fathoiuB; and nearly 
abreast of the Gussui-d's Seat to G, or 5^, deepening to H. When you are abreast of 
the Goldstone, and in 12 fathoms (at low water), ^(lu are past all danger, and may then 
proceed, hauling out to the northward, and oi)enuig the liigh light to the eastward of 
the low light, till you come into 16 or 18 fathoms. 

FOR SAILING WITHIN THE LIGHT, OR ANCHORING IN THE ROADS, 
IF BOUND TO THE NORTHWARD.— In case you prefer going through the 
Inner Sound, having passed the high light on the Fani, bring it S.E. | S., and keep it 
so until you have the lit^ht on the Lougstone E. '^ S., to avoid the Swadnian, and the 
reef which extends to the we:<twar<l from tho Megstone; and when you have theae 
two lights on the alwve bearings, or can pee Bamborough Castle about S.W. by TV, 
and can make good a N.N.E. course, you may haid to the eastward, and brin^ the high 
and low lights upon the Farn in one, proceeding in that line as before described; bit 
if you have any doubt of regaining this line, by either of those passages, it will be 
necessary to anchor, if the wind is E. by N., or more northerly, under the Farn Islands, 
the high light bearing N.N.W., distant about 3 cables' length, in 8 or 10 fathoms. If 
more easterly, procteed for Scate Road, off Warnham Flats, by steering N.W. from the 
high light on the Farn, and keeping it S.E., until the light on the Longstone bears 
E.by S., or Bamborough Castle liears S.by W., in 7 or 8 fathoms; where, if ibrced 
from your anchors, you stand the best chance of saving both your lives and property. 

FOR SAILING A\1THIN THE LIGHTS TO THE SOUTHWARD.— When, 
in proceeding from the northward to the southward, after having passed St. Abb's 
Head, you are prevented, by heavy gales Ironi the eastward, from hauling into 30 fathoms 
of water, as in the foregoing supposition; and falling into IG or 18 fathoms, with heavy 
gales upon a lee shore, you are not able to get to the eastward (the wind being at eiit 
or E. by N.), you had better tack to the northward, and keep the Frith of Forth opeti 
than attempt to proceed; but if, from the appearance of the niflfht, it is judged pru^t 
to proceed, you ought not to come into less than 16 or 18 fatnonis, to avoid the aboali 
north of Holy Island, until you make the lights. If then, at a great distance, von do 
not see the low light, keepinjg the high light on tho Farn about S. i E., will take joa 
to the eastward of the leading-line, to avoid the above shoals; and upon makiBff the 
low light, if it be to the westward, you may edge off to the westward, until youTmve 
the two lights in one, a^ before described, which will take you between the Goldstone 
and the Plough; and you may thence proceed in that line, until you have the light on 
the Longstonc S.E. f E., when, if you can, haul to the eastward, so as to brinf the 
high light as much to the eastward of the low light as their difference of height (as 
before); you may proceed in that direction of the lights, to pass to the eastward of uie 
Megstone; and from the Megstone, to steer so as to pass ^ a cable to the westward of 
the light on the Fai'u. 

If, when the light on the Longstone bears S JC. ^ E., being in the line of direction of 
the two lights, you cannot haul up to the ^tward, and find it advbable to anchor in 
Scate RoiS, steer for it S.W. J W;, until you have the bearings of the lights, as before 
mentioned, in 7 or 8 fathoms; or, if you mean to proceed through the Sound, in that 
case, instead of steering S.W. i W., steer S.S.W., until you bring the high light on the 
Farn S.E. ^ S., which you may then steer for, and it will take you to the westward of 
the Swadman; when, passing J a cable to the westward of the Farn, you may safely 
proceed to the southward. 

GENERAL CAUTION. — These directions are given, supposing it to be night-time, 
and stormy weather; but they may be useful in the day-time also; however, it cannot 
be too earnestly impressed on the minds of all who have charge of vessels passing this 
intricate navigation (except the constant traders to and from Berwick), not to involve 
themselves among these islands, either by day or night, with favourable or with con- 
trary winds. 
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FURTHER DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH AND 
AMONG THE FARN AND STAPLES ISLANDS. 

SHIPS using this navigation, and passing outside tho Staples with but a scant wind 
and a sea, must be particukrly careful not to be drifted among these islands, especially 
with flood-tides; and at night, or in thick weather, they should always give them a wide 
berth, never comiii^ into less than 32 and 33 fathoms, for even that depth is but about 
the distance of a nule from them, and there are 20 fathoms close to some of the great- 
est dangers. Indeed, it is recommended not to approach these islands nearer than 
35 fathoms. 

"When you have passed the Staples Islands at the above depth, proceed until you 
have brought the Longstone light to bear S.W.byS., when the Fam high light will 
appear broad open to t£e northward of it, and vessels bound to Berwick may then haul 
in till the Longstone light bears S.S.E., but no farther to the eastward; then steer 
N.N.W., until Berwick pier b'ght bears N.W. by W. i W., which course will lead you 
in between the Inner Hurst and Spittal Hurst, over which there are 5 or 6 fathoms 
water, and to the northward of all the dangers in Berwick Bay. 

INNER ox FARN ISl^ND SOUNJO. — Mariners desirous of going through 
between these islands, will take the common passage between Fam Island and tJae 
main. To sail through this channel, bring Ilallidown Hill open to the westward of 
Holr Island Castle, or between the castle and look-out hill; keep these marks on 
until the tower of the old lighthouse on the Brownsman comes open to the northward 
of the M^stone, then you will have passed the Swadman; or keep Fam high lighthouse 
S.E., till me Longstone lighthouse bears E. J 8., or till Bamborough Castle bears S.W. 
by S.; your course will now be to the eastward, until you bring the Megstone in one 
with the Fam lighthouses, and this mark will take you between the Plough Seat and 
the Goldstcne; but if before you cct through this passage, the wind should chance to 
north or N.W., then stand out to tiic eastward, taking care to avoid the Gussard, by 
bringmg the beacons on the Old Law in one, imtil the Megstone comes open of the 
west side of Fam Island. The Megstone in a line with Sunderland Point, clears the 
Stiel to the eastward. 

In working through between Farn Island and the main, come not nearer the port or 
larboard shore than to bring the south end of Hallidown nearly in one with the look-out 
hill, nor nearer to the Swadman than to bring the said hill nearly in one with Holy 
Island Castle. Both Islestonc and Fam Island are steep-to; go not nearer the former 
than 7 fathoms. 

The turning mark between the Plough Seat and the Goldstone, is the Megstone, from 
side to side of Fam Island. 

STAPLES SOUND. — This channel is between the Fam and Staples Islands. It is 
about i of a mile wide, and may occasionally be adopted when you cannot ffo to the 
eastward of the Knavestone. The leading-marks usually given (the south end of 
Ilallidown Ilill well shut in over Emanuel Head, or between the head and red cliffs), 
frequently cannot be seen, nor always depended upon; but care shoidd be taken 
not to steer for the apparent channel direct, between the Scare Crows and Staples ; 
for the Bush, Knox, and Islestonc Shad Reefs are not always visible, although they 
extend to the eastward above half-way of the apparent passage ; therefore, keep wdl to 
the eastward, when, if the Chm Rock should be visible, there will be no mistSce. Be 
careful to pay particular attention to your soundings, there l)eing in mid-channel 11, 
12, and 13 fathoms, shoaling gradually towards the Gun Reef, close to which are 8 and 
7 ^thoms; and to the westward to 6 and 5 fathoms, which is close to Knox*s Reef. 
Islestonc Shad and the Bush, which are the principal dangers, have 6 fathoms close 
to them. Tlie direct course through the Staples Sound is north and south. 

In approaching this passage from the eastward, care must be taken to avoid the 
Crumstone and the Fang; and when a little to the westward of the Gun Reef, steer 
north, taking care not to round the S.W. point of the Staples too clo?«. 

'With leading winds, coming from the nort'bwaT^i, tiTv^V uxvv^Am \o Na^-aiCwst *OftSi.^^^NaB*^ 
atone, give the N.W. point of the Wamses a gooCL\i<ix\\i\ \>Mii\ ^Visx ^<^ ^\ft ^njsx^^Cqr. 
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Gun Reel', aiid whca to the westward of it, steer wuth. Attend to your soundingg, 
and keep nearer to the east than to the wcHt side of the channel. 

With beating winds, stand no farther to the east than 9 fathoms^ nor to the west than 
6 fathoms; and when approaching the northern jiart of the passage, and standing to 
the westward, tack before the mark for (llororum Sliad comes on ; and when in the 
line between Bamborough Castle and J^rownsmau old lighthouse, tack Ijofore the mark 
for Islestone Shad comes on. In the middle of the i)a8sage, when standing to the west- 
ward, you should tack before the mark for the easternmost part of Knox s Reef comes 
on ; and when standing to the eastward, tack before the mark for the Gun Reef 
comes oil. 

When you are in the southern part of the passage, and standing to the westward, 
you should tack before the mark wr the Hush conies on; and do not stand to the east- 
ward of the Gun Rock. 

"When the signal-house on Budle Hill is well open to the southward of the south-cast 
cliff of the east Wide Opens, you will be clear of the southernmost jjart of the Bush, 
and may stand farther in-shore, if necessary. Tlie tides run north and south. 

A vessel may anchor during northerly winds on the south side of Fnm Island, where 
there is a sandy bottom, with 9 fathoms, when Longstone li^i^ht is just open to the east- 
ward of the Wide Opens, bearing N.E. by E., and Fam high lightliouse N.W.byN.; 
or Holy Island Castle in one with the S.W. cliff of F\arn Island. 

SCATS ^ROADS are so much exjiosed to the eastward, that they caiincjt be recom- 
mended as a common or si^cure anchorage, but only as a stopping-place during: westerly 
winds, or i:>erhaps when ships can neither ke(>]) the sea nor make Iloly Ishuid harbour. 
When Farn Island high light bears S.E., nnd Longstone light K.S.E. JE., anchorage 
will be found on a sandy bottom, in (j fathoms; or you may proceed farther to the 
nortliward, until Longstone light bears S.E. byE. JE., or tdl Kyloe Church is sceo 
through the Wide Open; where you will finil 6 fathoms about a mile from the shore. 

WA&NBABS FLATS extend from Bamborough Castle to Holy Island, and. dry 
at half-ebb; the bar, which tmiuently sliifts, lies at the south end of tlie flats. Budle 
l3cacon in one with the pier-head, S.Av. by AV. ^ W., leads up the Budle creek, after the 
bar has been crossed. The beacon is moved when the sands shift theu' places. 

HOXiT ISILAHJO HARBOUR.— Holy Island bar, at low water, ordinary spring- 
tides, in the line of the leading-mark, has 8 feet over it; and there are from 4 to 2 
fathoms at the anchorage abreast of the lleugh, but during the equinoctial, or extraor- 
dinary spring-tides, there are 2 feet less. 

At the N.E. end of the bar is the Stone Ridge^ a rocki/ reef, on the outer end of 
which a buoy is placed, and which continues up the N.E. side of the chaimel to the har- 
bour ; it is entirely covered at high water, and when its top is just visible on the sorikce 
of the water, there 20 feet water over the bar in the line of the leading-marks. 

At the south side of the entrance is the Bat^ a small rocky fiat^ with only 2 or 3 feet 
water over it at spring-ebbs. The mark for it is, the beacon on the Ileugh and tiie 
church belfry in one, bearing N.N.AV. From the S.AV. shore, reaching out toward thd 
Bat, is a rochj reef^ mostly dry at low water, called the Parton Stiel, bearing S.E.|S., 
distant | of a mile from the Black Law. There is a small saiidy shoal^ with only 6 feet 
over it, lying S. } W. from the castle. This must be particularly guarded against, as 
it lies very near the intersecting point of the leading-marks into the harbour. Its mark 
is, the high beacon on the Old Law, just open to the southward of the low beacon. 
There are other shoals in the channel, which make it re(iuisite to keep the marks well 
on in entering the harbour. 

Within the bar the channel winds to the northward, becoming narrower and deei)cr 
as you go in, till abreast of the upper end of the Stone Ridge, where it is only about 
2 ships' length broad, and has 4 fathoms at low water. Tlie tide in the harbour runs 
very strongly during the last half- flood and first half-ebb; that is, from the time the 
flats are covered until they are dry again. 

Directions for sailing into Holy Island Harbour. — Bring the two beacons, which 

now stand upon the Old Law, in one, bearing W.N.W. J AV., which will lead over the 

bar, until the beacon upon the Heugh, bearing N.N.W., and the church belfry, come in 

ono; keeping^ them so, leads up to the anchorage abreast of the Heugh, in 3 fathoms at 

A>V water, with good holding ground. 
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Yessela comiiig from the northward for Holy Island, may sail through the Goldstoue 
channel, by keeping the lighthonses on Fam Island in one, over the centre of the Meg- 
stone, beariag S.by£.:^E., until the beacons on Old Law come in a line, and then 
proceed into the harbour by the marks before mentioned; or diey may run through the 
Uoldstone channel, by keeping Outchcster Tower in a lino with the N.W. chimney of 
WairenHouscS.W.JS. 

When outside the Goldstone and all the other .shoals, you may pass between the Gold- 
stoihe and Gussard, by bringing the beacons on the Old Law m a line, W.N.W. i W.; 
and by so keeping them, nm into the harbour as before directed. 

Or, if you are obliged to take the channel inside the Plough, keep the east end of 
Bndlc granary just open to the westward of Kettle Bottom Hill, bearing S. by W., 
which will clear the llidgc End, till the beacons on Old Law come in aline. You need 
not at high water, and with a scanty wind from the westwaixl, run so far to leeward as 
to get the beacons on Old Law in one; for by keeping the church a sail's breadth ojjen 
to the eastward of the Heugh beacon, it will lead you over the edge of the Parton Stiel, 
where it does not dry at low water, spring-ebbs ; but remember, your draught of water 
must be consulted; your soundings from the main will be regular; and here you may 
depend upon a pilot, if it be possible for them to get out to sea. 

When the weather is bad, and pilots cannot get off, the flag-statF of the bcac^on upon 
the Heugh will be struck across, until a proper time of tide for ships to enter; then it 
will be raised erect, and a blue flag hoisted. 

Twoak EMAXUEXi HEAD to BERWICK. — From Emanuel to Berwick the 
course and distance are N.N.W. J W., 8 miles; to Whapness N. by W. J W., 5 leagues; 
and to St. Abb's Head N. by W. i W., 19 miles. 

Vessels steering northward from Emanuel Head, by keej)ing that point in one with 
Budle smial-house, S. JAV., will clear all the shoals in Berwick Bay; and when Ber- 
wick lighthouse bears N.AV. by AV. ^ AV., you may steer directly towards it. 

BS&WZCK is a fortified town, situate 'on the N.E. banks of the River Tweed, 
ha^g a spire on the town hall, in latitude 55° 46^21'' north, and longitude 1° 59' 41'' 
west; and to the northward of the town an octagonal building, called the Old Bell Tower, 
which, together with the Magdalen Field House, are all conspicuous sea-marks. Ber- 
wick IB connected to the town of Tweedmouth, on the southern side of the river, by a 
bridge of 15 arches ; but in sununer the stream is so inconsiderable that it frequently 
only occupies two of them. On the south side of the river is a large sand-stone rock^ 
called the Carr^ projectui^ from the shore, round which is the deepest water, and best 
anchorage in the river. Vessels generally moor there with a fast to a ring in the rock, 
and an anchor in the stream. The southern side of the entrance into Berwick is a 
sandy bay, but the north side has a reef of rocks that dry along way out, along which 
a pier runs out above 800 yards in length, haying on the pier-head a lighthouse, which 
exhibits two fixed lights ; the higher one is lighted through the night, but the lower 
one, which is a red light, is only shown when there are 10 feet water upon the bar. 
The tide light, in clear weather, may be seen 5 or 6 miles ; but the high light will be 
visible full 4 leagues, according to the state of the atmosphere. 

The following Directions for Berwick Harbour, are by Commander 
E. J. Johnson, R.N. 

"ATESSELS which have not made the land, should never attempt to nm for 
Berwick Harbour in thick weather, but should keep at sea, in not less than 35 fathoms ; 
and when they have made a good landfall, and reacned the vicinity of the harbour, tliey 
should not go into less than 1 8 fathoms, till the proper time of tide. This is indicated 
at night by showing the red tide light, when there are 10 feet watci' and umvaitls on 
the bar ; but no day signal has as yet been established for this purpose. A puot should 
be considered as indispensable, for the heavy freshes down the rivei*, when opposed by 
strong easterly gales, materially change the position of the sands at the entrance; and, 
with or without a pilot, the lead must be particularly attended to. 

" In approaching the harbour from the iiortkwQixOL, \5aa \n^c> \vQt>^'erKi'^^xKsxssssssst'eKRK^^ 
wludmlUs kept in a Jiue S.S.AAT. i AV., clears oW XAiOi Toeka \ft \3lttft \tfStSiix vjV'OwiivBt^^asis^ 
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the barbour*8 mouth is open, sad the lighthouse bears N.W. by W* J W. ; but it is im- 
portant that those who may approach &rwick from ^e northward at night, should be 
mformed that it is an error to suppose that the pier light can only be seen by vessels 
which are outside of the Seal Carr, for its reflection sometimes appears almost like a 
steady light, and can be distinctly seen even by a person on Sharper's Head: the light 
should, therefore, never be brought to the southward of S.W. by S. It may also be re- 
marked, that in running from the northward during the night, a light at ^Berwick Hill 
Colliery is sometimes perceptible, and some caution is therefore necessary not to mis- 
take it for Berwick pier light. 

** The lighthouse on Berwick pier must be brought to bear N.W. by W. J W., when 
the entrance of the harbour is to be attempted ; and previous to such attempt, the time 
and set of the tide must be duly considered. 

" The sands at the mouth of the Tweed shift so frequently, that permanent marks 
cannot be given, and the pilots are obliged to examine and soimd the entrance after 
every gale. Nevertheless it may be useful to know, that, in general, Tweedmouth 
Church steeple kept in a line over the centre of the roof of a red-tiled house, situated 
directly to the eastward of the chancel window, bearing N.W. by W. J W., will lead 
over the bar, and abreast of the lighthouse, at the distance' of about J of a cable. From 
thence a course should be made parallel with the pier, nearly as far as its inner elbow, 
but avoiding the Crab Wester Rock, which is cleared to the west hy keepmg Berwick 
spire just open to the west of the King's bastion, near the flag-staff. The vessel must 
then steer to the S.W., till abreast of the Preventive mast on Spittal Point, when a 
course may be shaped along the beach on the western side, so as to round its curve till 
near the Carr Rock, where the best anchorage will be found. 

" In approaching Berwick Harbour from the southward, Budle Hill signal-house 
must not be shut m with Emanuel Head, till the lighthouse on Berwick pier bears 
N.W.by W. J W., in order to avoid the outer shoals; then steer for it till withm 2 miles, 
but do not go nearer than 8 fathoms, till a pilot comes on board. 

" During the night the Longstone light ought not to be brought to the eastward of 
S.S.E., nor the Fam high light to the eastwara of south, till Berwick light shall have 
been brought to bear N-W.^ W. 

" During westerlj^ winds vessels may anchor in the offing till the tide serves for en- 
tiling the harbour, in the following positions: — In the inner stopping-place, in 4 fathoms 
at low water, on a sandy bottom, with the Old Bell Tower in a line with the house at 
iJie west end of the pier, N. by W. ^ W., and Fair Steeds in a line with the Bear's 
Head Rock; Berwick light will then bear N. J W., about ^ a mile, and Hud's Head 
8.W. by W. Or they may bring-up in the outer stopping-place, in 8 J fathoms^ on 
a sandy bottom, with Berwick spire in a line with the lighthouse N.W. J N. (the latter 
distant a mile); and Fair Steeds halfway between the Fishing Shiel on the bank side, 
and the Bear's Head."* 

From BERWICK to 8T. ABB'S B£AD.-r-About a mile to the northward of 
Berwick is Bottleness, a point, with a rec/* stretching from it to seaward about 2 cables' 
length, and partly above water. From hence to Whapness, the course is N. J W., 
about 2 leagues. On the west side of Whapness is Ay mouth, or Eyemouth. The land 
between Bcrwidk and Eyemouth is called the Highland of Ross, and has a remarkable 
long and regular high appearance. Whapness is a low rocky point, with a beacon and 
high land behind it. Eyemouth is a tide-haven, and, like Berwick, subject to the 
freshes, which must be careftdly guarded against. From Whapness to the opposite 
side of the bay, a high rocky steep point, with a fort upon it, is distant only :J of a mile ; 
but a little outside, and directly m the fairway, are several rocks above water, dividing 
it into two channels. To sail into Eyemouth, you must keep in the midway of one of 
these channels, as best suits the prevailing wind; and when you are well within them, 

* The following is an extract of a letter received at Lloyd's, from their agent at Berwick, 

the perusal of which will be found of importance to all mariners. — " It cannot be too generally 

known, that there is always a risk in taking Berwick Harbour with a strong wind from the 

north, particularly if there is a roll of the sea, and a fresh in the river — for, as soon as vessels 

tarn in round tie pier-head, they are apt to lose the wind and steerage way; and should they 

nbt Bdrrarr close to the pier, and immediately let go an anchor, th^ro is every chance of their 

*^ driOed tm to &pitM Fmnt." 
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steer close to the beacon' fixed on the port or larboard aide rodcs, and then run into 
the harbour: but be guarded against the freshes. Great quantities of fish are cured 
at this place, and many vessels take in grain. 

EYEMOUTH HARBOUR LIGHTS.— These lights have been recently erected, 
for the benefit of the fishermen frequenting the Port of Ejremouth during the herring 
season. The brightest of the two Hghts is erected on a post, about 26 feet from the 
ground, and is seen at a distance of more than 6 miles. The smaller li^ht is placed at 
the pier-head ; and whilst it indicates the entrance to the harbour, it is in such a posi- 
tion relative to the other light, as to afford a leading-mark, when the li^ts are brought 
in one line, for the best passage into Eyemouth Bay. They will be found useful, not 
only to vessels trading with Eyemouth, but sailiii^ along the coast, by distinctly in- 
forming them where they are, and enabling them, ifnecessary, to run at night into the 
bay for shelter. 

At i a mile N.W. of Eyemouth, vessels may anchor in a small spot imder the high 
cliff, about I of a mile from shore, in 14 or 16 fathoms; but this place will be rather 
difiicult for a stranger to find. 

From Bottleness to St. Abb's Head the course is nearly N. J W., distant 3 leagues, 
and the shore generally foul and rocky, with 20 and 22 fathoms close to it, and 
30 fathoms farther off; therefore, as you advance towards the Head, it will be requisite 
to give Bottleness a good berth; and you may then steer on for St. Abb's Head wilJiout 
danger. 

ST. ABB'S BBAD, whether in approaching it from the southward or northward, 
first appears like an island. It is a high and remarkable promontory, and will be easily 
distinguished. 

TIDES. — On the fiUl and change days of the moon it is hirfi water at Scarborough, 
at 4h. 15m.; at Whitby, 3h. 45m.; at the mouth of the Tecs and at Hartlepool, 
3li. 30m.; at Sunderland, 3h. 15m.; at Tynemouth Bar, 3h,; at Blythe and Coquet 
Island, 2h. 45m.; at Fam Island, 2h. 40m.; at Holy Island Harbour, 2h. SOm.; at the 
Longstone, 2h. 41m.; at Berwick and Eyemouth, 2h. 18m. The tide rises at Scar- 
borough, 14 feet springs, 8 feet neaps; at Whitby, 15 feet springs, 10 fiset neaps; at 
the mouth of the Tees, 16 feet springs, 10 feet neaps; at Hartlepool, 18 feet springs, 
10 feet neaps; at Sunderland, 14 feet springs, 9 feet neaps; at Tynemouth, 15 feet 
springs, 8 feet neaps; at Blythe, 13 feet springs, 7 feet neaps; at Coquet Island, 15 feet 
springs, 9 and 10 feet neaps; at Fam Island, 16^ feet springs, 9 ^t net^s; at Holy 
island Harbour, 16 feet springs, 11 feet neaps; at Berwick and Eyemouth, 15 feet 
springs, 10 feet neaps. 

The stream of flood sets to the southward from St. Abb's Head, past Eyemouth and 
Berwick, towards Emanuel Head, continuing to run, at the distance of about 2 miles 
from land, 2 hours after the time of high water on the shore: this tide runs at the rate 
of from 1 to 1^ mile an hour, parallel to the shore, all the way to Emanuel Head. At 
Emanuel Head its strength increases; and it sets along the lioly Island shore, towards 
Bamborough Castle, at uie rate of 3 knots with spring-tides. From the bar of Holy 
Island, the flood sets strongly into tJie harbour; but outside of the bar, it sets towards 
Wamham. Between Emanuel Head and the Longstone, the flood sets for the inside 
of Farn Island; but near the Longstone, for the passage between the Staples and Fam 
Islands, where it runs with great rapidity. Vessels passing near should attend to this, 
that they may not be drawn in with it, in light winds. 

Between the Megstone and the main, the flood runs parallel to the shore, increasing 
in strength until between Farn Island and Islestone, where spring-tides run nearly five 
knots; and with southerly or S.E. winds make a frightful sea, appearing like breakers. 
The streams of both flood and ebb are necessarily driven out of their respective courses, 
on the approach to the islands, or other obstructions, by which they will be occasionally 
retarded or accelerated : thus the tide will be divided as it approaches towards the 
Wamses, part of the stream being forced between the Farn and Staples, and also 
between the Farn and Wide Open; while that portion of the water which is not 
affected by those channels, runs between the Megstone and the N.W. point of the Fam 
Island. Here this point drives the water towards the main land, forming a curve, ex- 
tending sometimes halfway between the island and the main^ but \&fix«s»ai&s^ ^^^^ ^s^- 
creasing, according to the velocity of the «trew!a,'?i\ttdlCL'^*^ \» ^^r^r^\$^ *^a&^\iS«i^ 
and neap'tidesy by gales of wind, &c. Tha I^\^%\«u^ ^fiJw^ iJia» \a»^'«^^«««*.H*« 
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course of the in-shore stream, forcing the water to the eastward, where spring-tides 
run 5 miles an hour. The outer part of the stream of flood is forced to the eastward, 
from the north part of the Wamses, running through the openings, among the rocky 
islands which lie between the Wamses and the Longstone. These openings mostly 
become dry about half-ebb; but the water that does not pass through these openings 
sets easterly, until it has passed the north point of the Longstone; when, being joined 
by the main tide, it rushes rapidly between the Longstone and Knavestone, and again 
resumes its southerly course. A^en abreast of Sunderland Point, the whole body of 
the stream appears to re-unite; and, recovering the interruption occasioned by tlu; 
various impediments, pursues its coastwise direction to the southward. 

On the south side of the Fam Islands and the Scare Crows, between the streams of 
the two passages, there is an eddy during the flood, where, with a contrary wind, a ves- 
sel may turn, or anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms water, on clean sand, till the tide changes. 
There is, however, a considerable and rapid stream between the Wide Open and the 
Farn, which continues an hour after the flood has made; and this, in turning, must be 
particulary attended to. 

There is necessarily an eddy on the south side of all the islands, during the flood, and 
on their north sides during the ebb; but about an hour after the flood has made, streams, 
of considerable force, come through the 0|>enings of all the rocky flats, many of wliich 
become covered about that time. Wherever there is an eddy, it causes a rippling, like 
broken water passing over shoals; and when the wind is in an opposite direction to the 
tide, it has a visible efiect all round the islands; and on the soutli side of the Farn, 
with the flood eddy, the sea, with S.E. gales, breaks with great violence. 

The EBB-TIDE.— The in-shore part of the ebb sets from Sunderland Point for the 
inner part of the Farn Island; and the outer part towards the passage between the 
Farn and Staples. As it approaches the islands, it is divided by the south point of 
the Wide Open, part running into the channel between the Fam and Staples, and 
between the Fam and Wide Open; and part flowing towards the S.W. part of the 
Farn; where, curving to the westward, it winds again into the passage between the 
Fam and M^stone, and between the Megstone and Ox Scar, the m-shore part passing 
along the coast, and between the Megstone and the main. 

At the point of Staples Island the ebb also divides near the Pinnacles, part running 
between t^e Farn and Staples, and the other taking an easterly direction from the 
Pinnacles towards the Longstone; then passing the south end of the Longstone, it 
joins the main tide, and runs through between the Longstone and Knavestone. Close 
to the Longstone there will be an eddy, caused by the velocity of the water passing its 
southern point. 

About 5 leagues off" the Staples, the flood-stream runs to the southward, till 5h. 45m. ; 
and at about 8 or 9 leagues ofi* Coquet Island, it runs till 6 o'clock. Off" AVhitby the 
flood-stream continues to run till 6h. 30m. ; and ofl* Flamborough Head till a quarter 
past 7 o'clock. 

In the offing, at 4 miles from the land, the stream runs full 3 hours after it is flood 
on the shores. Gales of wind, from between W.S.W. and N.W., raise the tides higher, 
and occasion the flood to run longer; while easterly and S.E. winds have an opposite 
effect. 



FROM ST. ABB'S HEAD TO BUCHAN NESS. 

Description of the Land, Sfc, 

From St. Abb's Head to Fife Ness, including the Frith op Forth, commo^ih/ 
called Edinburgh Frith. 

ST. ABB'S HEAD takes its name from a chapel there situated, and is a lofty pro- 

Joojitoi^ or headland, steep'to, and making like an island. The adjacent shore is rocky 

aad fdiny, and the tide runs by it with a strong curreut, t\ie \ea»l VmiV m^2u^^ ^V^^V^ 
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sea. Close to its point is deep \rater ; and a little from it are 30 and 40 fathoms. It 
is in latitude 55^ 55' 30^' north, and longitude 2° 8' west. 

N.W., 3 miles from St. Abb's Head, is Fast, or Fal's Castle, in ruins, standing upon 
a ragged rocky Ppint of land, called Lumsdea Head. The coast between St. Ab)>'s 
Head and Fast Castle is all steep, with high cliffs, which continue considerably farther 
to the westward, then fill down to low land so far as Dunbar, the whole being fovl and 
rochy. 

VUKBhSU — ^Hie course and distance frosti St. Abb*s Head to Dunbar, are N.W. ^ N., 
13^ miles. This town is situated within a low rocky point: it is a pier-harbour, the 
bottom bein^ of solid rock. On the west side of the harbour are the Staple RoekSy 
some of whi^ are always yisible, having deep water close to them. Vessels may anchor 
about a mile off Dunbar, in 7 or 8 fathoms water; but the customary roadstead is 
directly abreast of the piers, in 10 or 12 fathoms, sandy ground. The entrance between 
the piers is narrow; and when there is any kind of breeze, it brings with it a roUinff 
sea; so that, unless in easy weather, to sail into the harbour becomes difficult and 
dangerous.* 

At 2 J miles N.W. from Dunbar, is Whitberry Ness, a low downy point, with^ a nob 
upon it, called Bddrin*s Cradle. Between there is a deep sandy bigh^ leading to 
l^ingham River: it is filled with shoals^ and called Tyningham FkUs, <&ymg to a con- 
siderable distance o£^ so that it must have a good berth in passing. 

The 8AS8 is a remarkable rock, situated on the southern side of the entrance to 
the Frith of Forth. It is almost a mile in circumference, high, round, steep on jjl 
sides, and of a white appearance, occasioned by the dung of innumerable birds which 
resort there. Close to its sides are 15 fathoms, and about a mile off it 23 fathoms. 
The passage between it and the shore is full a mile wide. The ground is rocky; but 
there ia a depth of from 9 to 12 falboms within it. The Bass Bock lies N.W. by N., 
19 miles from St. Abb's Head; N. by W. i W., 6 miles from Dunbar; and S.W. J S., 
12 miles from Fife Ness. 

Two miles N. by W. J W. from Whitberry Ness is the point of Scougall, or Seacliff; 
between these are the sandy flats already mentioned. A reef of rocks stretches off the 
point, called the South Carrs, and the coast hereabout is steep, rocky, and foul; the 
South Carrs are dangerous, stretehinjg out full J a mile from the point, chiefly drying 
at low water. They lie about 4J miles N.N.W. from Dunbar, and a mfle to the east- 
ward of Tamtallan — an old fort in ruins. The Carrs are steep-to, having 7 fathoms 
on their outer side. During the flood-tide, a strong indraught sets over them towards 
the flats, which, with N.E. winds, has rendered them fatal to many ships; the mariner 
should, therefore, be particularly careful in passing them. A beacon, of masonry, has 
been lately erected on the South Carr Rocks, having a large cross at the top of it. 

NOllTH BERWICK. — ^From the Carrs to North Berwick, the shore continues 
foul and rocky full a cable's length from the land. W. ^ N., about 1} mile from the 
Bass, and nearly ^ a mile from the shore, is the Stub Rock, Inland, about | of a mile 
from the town, is a round hill, called North Berwick Law, which is remarkable, and 
serves to distinguish this part of the coast. On the western side of North Berwick 
are some rocA*, lying above i a mile from the shore, some of them being always above 
water. 

G&AZO LEZTH is a roimd rocky islet, steep on all sides, about a mile from the 
shore. It lies W.N.W., 2f miles from the Bass Rock, and has a good passage between 
it and Berwick Rocks. 

l^MB ISLAND lies about a mile to the westward of Craig Leith, and is much 
nearer the shore. There is deep water between them; but towards the shore it is foul 
and rocky, 

Fn>RA is a black rugged rock, having a hole through it, of singular appearance, and 
lies N.W. by W. from Lamb Island, distant a mile; and W.N.W. from Craig Leith, 
distant 2 miles. The groimd all round it is foul and rocky; and the Bridge^ a long 

♦ Dunbar, Jvhf 21«^ 1844. — The new harbour is going on very rapidly. There is not above 
100 feet of the breakwater to finish; and we expect this will be done in a month* . W^ «h^ 
have 17 to 18 feet at the north pier, and the sama «t\. VJoa ^\3&wcw«.,^«^^'v^ iss^^^N.<5k ^i^ 
deepened to the extent of 21 to 22 feet for about ^QO Iq^ 

[NomthSba.] ^ 
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rtef ninning from it towards the shore, affords not even a passage for boats. These 
rocks dry at low water. 

The m&IS is another dark-looking rock, lying to the westward of Fidra, distant 
about a mile, being nearly ^ a mile from the shore, to which it is joined by shoal water, 
80 as to prevent any passa^ between. It is fad on the ontsic[e. About J a mile to 
the nortmward of these roots, are 10, 12, and 14 fathoms; and farther off, in the Frith, 
are 24 and 26 fathoms. May Island lies towards the opposite side; but as it forms a 
conspicuous object fw the entrance into llie Frith, we give a description of it here: — 

MEAT XSZ-AKD Hes 7 miles N.E. JE. from the Bass; N.by W., 20Jmiles from 
St. Abb's Head; N. bj E. } E.^ 10} miles from Dunbar; and S. by W. } W ., 5^ miles 
from Fife Ness. This island is nearly a mile in length, rocky, but steep-to all round, 
except towards its northern part, which shoals at low water full } a cable's length out. 

On this island a lighthouse has been erected, in latitude 56^ 11^ north, and longitude 
2^ 33' west, contiguous to the old lighthouse tower, on the highest part of the island. 
It is built of stone, and is 57 feet m height from the base to the lantern, which is 
elevated 240 feet above the level of hi§h water, at spring-tides. The present light is 
frt)m <ul, with reflectors, known to manners as a bright £xed light; wnich, being de- 
fended from the weather in a glazed light-room, has an uniform steady appearance, 
resembling a star of the first magnitude; and may be seen from all points of the com- 
pass, at the distance of about 7 leagues; and at all intermediate distances, according to 
the state of the atmosphere. Between this island and the Bass, the deptii is about 
25 fathoms mid-channel; and between it and the Fife shore, 14 to 20 fathoms. 

A new lighthouse has been erected on Majr Island, as a guide for the North Carr 
Bock, and was first lighted on the 15th of April, 1844. Hiis leading-light is fixed, and 
of die natural appearance, and is placed on a tower, about 130 feet below the level of 
the present %ht, and to the N.E. bv N. of it. 'fte lights will be seen distinctly sepa- 
rate, the one above the other; and when in one line, they bear S.W. by S. i S. and 
N.E. by N. \ N., and lead about ^ a mile to the eastward of the North Carr Rode. The 
%ht must on no account be opened to the westward. 

ASSBJbJJ»T.— W.S.W. i W. from Ibris, distant 2^ miles, is GuUan Ness. Between 
Ibris and Gullan Ness the shore is sandy and flat; but Gullan Ness Point is rocky; and 
a haank runs from hence along shore, all the way to LeitL The space to the westward 
of Gidlan Ness, is commonly called Aberlady Bay. About 2 miles to the northward of 
Aberlady Bay, the soundings are 5^ to 6 fii.thoms, the depth decreasing as you approach 
the shore : bottom sand and shells. A mile beyond Gullan Ness, is Haddin^n Port, 
nmning to Aberlady and Luff Ness. At 4 miles from Aberlady is Cockenzie; and a 
mile beycHid that is Preston Pans. The coast then runs in nearly a W. J N. direction 
to the Kiver Esk, and thence N.W. ^ N. to Leith, the whole having a sandy flat 
stretching out in some places a full^ mile from the shore. From Ldth a similar sandy 
flat continues running in a N.W. direction to Cramond Island. 

nf OM KBITM is a small island, situated nearly in the middle of the Frith, between 
Leith and Einghom Ness, } of a mile long, and narrow, Ijring nearly north and south. 
On tiie highest part of it, near the north end, are the ruins of a K)rt; and near the 
middle of it is ia. lighthouse. Off its south end is a narrow black rock^ always above 
water, called Lang Craig, From thence a reef of rocks, called the Brigs, which are 
seen oidy at spring-ebbs, extends S. by E.^E., ^ a mile, separated only by a narrow 
channel, of 10 or 12 feet at low water. The east end of this island is steep- to; but a 
black rock off the N.W. point of the island has a reef stretching 2 ships' length from 
it to the westward. The western side is also foul, many of the rocks being visible at 
low water. 

Inch Keith lighthouse has a revolving light, without colour; and, by a new appara- 
tus, it produces bright flashes once every minute. In clear weather the light is not 
totally eclipsed between the flashes, at a distance of 4 or 5 miles. The lantern is 
elevated 220 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen from all points of the 
compass. By this alteration of the light upon Inch Keith, the present character and 
description of the other lights upon the coast near the entrance of the Frith of Forth 
is preserved, and the possibility of mistaking Inch Keith light for any of the other lights 
of the Frith of Forth, is effectually prevented. 

J^oio Ittcb Keith i/ghthouse, Elie Ness bears 1B.\37 "S., ^isXwit 14^^ xsailes*^ May 
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3^ imles. 

Th* HBEWIT. — ^To the southward of the Bfigs of Inch Keith, is the Herwit, 
another reef, seen at spring-ebbs, which stretches S.B. by 9., nearly J a mile from th^ 
Brigs. Between these is a channel, of 3 fathoms at low water; and close to the outei^ 
point of the Herwit, on which a black buoy is plftced, are nearly 15 fathom? water, 
which shoals off to the southward. 

The XOBrTH C&AIO lies nearly in the middle of the south channel to Leith, and 
consists of eragffy rocks. It is about a cable's length from east to west; but not so 
much from tlotSi to south. Over it are S^ fkthoms at low water. A pyramidic, or 
mast buoy, is placed on it, chequered red-and-white. This rock lies about 9^ miles 
S.E. ^ S. from Inch Keith lighthouse, its marks beinff, Lord Nelson's monument, on 
Calton Hill, on with the west part of the easternmost nouse on the beaoh, east of the 
glass-houses, bearing W.S.W."VW.; the buoy of the Craigwaugh S.W-i W.; and the 
buoy of the Herwit N.W. by W. i W. 

Th* OMJkJ^WAVQM is a small round rock^ lying S.S.E., distant 1^ mile from 
the Herwit, and 2 miles in the same direction from the Lang Craig. It appears about 
a ship's length oyer; and the weeds upon it are always visilue. Cm its nortnem end is 
a red buoy. These three buoys mark tike boundary of the south channel to Leith. 

The OVmrST lies W. ^ N., 1^ mile from the Inch Keith lighthouse, and is formed 
of two rocksj joining each otiber, having a white buoy at each end: over them are 9 an<l 
10 feet water. 

TlM WAUmAM is a small rock, with 10 feet water over it at spring-ebbs, lyins above 
J of a mile W. by S. from Inch Keith lighthouse. From it St. Andrew's Churdi spire 
appears on with the east end of Edinbui^h Castle, bearing S.W.; and the Gunnet 
buoy and Mickry Stone in one, bearing W.N.W. J W. There is a chequered buoy 
upon it. 

The MZOXllT 8TII1IB is a high biack rock, surrounded by some smaller ones, 
lying between Mickry Island and the Ox Scars. 

MZCX&T ISXiAND is small and rocky, lying nearly W. by N., distant 4 j milea 
from Inch Keith lighthouse; N.W. i N., Sjf miles from the MarteUo tower at the 
entrance of Leith; and S. } E., H nSle from the east end of Inchcolm. Between 
Mickry Stone and Mickry Island, is IJ fathom water.* 

The OIL SCAJIS are a collection of rocks, partly visible at 4 hours* ebb. They 
bear from the east end of Inchcolm about S.SJS., distant J of a mile, and are direcUy 
ill the fairway. Their northern side is now pointed out by a beacon. From the bea- 
con a narrow bank, with 3^ to 4 fathoms on it, runs to the eastward, 1 J mile. In the 
channel between them and Inchcolm, are 22 fathoms. 

INCHCOLM is a narrow island, lying west from Pettieur light, distant" 4^ miles; 
and W.!N^.W., 5^ miles from the northern end of Inch Keith. On its eastern end is the 
ruins of an old monastery; and above | of a mile from its eastern point, to the east- 
ward, is the Car Crcdg, a high round rock, steep-to on its south and eastern sides. The 
Haystack is another lofty rock, lying to the !n .W. by W. J W. of Inchcolm, distant 
about i a mile. 

GHAKOND is a small island, of green appearance, lying nearly S.W. by W. i W., 
distant a mile from Mickry Island : and S. W . by W., } of a mile from Cran)ond Island, 
is Cramond Town, situatedf at the entrance of the River Almond. The sand here, called 
the Drum Sand, dries a full mile out, stretching along the shore from Granton to Hound 
Point. Bambug Hall is a large white building, standing near the sea side. 

* Sunken Rocks off Inch Mickry. — ^As serious accidents, with loss of life, have frequently hap- 
l^ned on the sunken rocks in this neighbourhood, during dark weather, those best acquainted 
with the subject, say that lights ought to be placed on proper points, to guide them through 
this dangerous part, and to warn all vessehi of their danger, when driven mis way by stress of 
weather. There is, indeed, a beacon (but without a light) on the rocks called the Ox Scars, 
not vciT far distant; but it is of little use, except in day-UghA: and q& fox ^^ ^Ssi^ ^\^^Vsv^sv 
Keith (nearly 5 miles offj), it is considered altogfttb^t VjMi;S£tfi\ftT&,u\^^^ ^^sst^sssiSsiSL. — 
Shipping Gazette, September 26th, 1844. 
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EdUnlm^h^ 24th January, 1840.— The Ct^ of Edinburfrk Oyster Scaips have been 
marked off by four large buoys, chequered black-and-white. 

The northern boundary extends from the Mickry Stone, to 1^ mile to the eastward 
of Inch Keith, where a buoy is laid down in 5 fathoms, low water, Inch Keith light- 
house bearing N.W. by W. 

This boundary line is marked off by a buoy, half distance between Mickry Stone 
and Inch Keith, in a direct line with the Gunnet and Pallas buoys, lying in 5 fathoms 
at low water. ♦ 

The S.E. boimdary is mailed by a post on the shore, and a buoy, which lies in 
5^ fathoms at low water. Inch Keith lighthouse N. f E., distant 2 miles. 

The S.W. boundary is marked by a post on the shore, and a buoy, lying in 4 fathoms 
at low water, Mickry Stone bearing if. by W. J W., distant l\ mile. 

We are also informed, that the navigation of the Frith is buoyed and beaconed up to 
Aloa; the particulars of which we sha^ make public when obtamed. 

ENTBANCE TO LEZTH. — On Leith Sands, to the eastward of the pier, lie the 
Leith Craigs, visible at half-ebb. Near the outer end of the sands, N. by E., nearly, 
J of a mile frojpii the pier-head, and N.W. from Leith Craigs, lie the Beacon Rocks: 
these appear |ii|f two-thirds ebb, and have a Martello tower erected upon them. Directly 
N. J W. from the Craigs, is Symonds Reef, with only 3 or 4 feet water over it, extend- 
ing to the distance of 2 ships* len^h. Mckry Island on with a deep-cut notch in the 
land over Inverkeithing, will leaa clear of the outer point of the Symonds. The tide 
here ebbs out full | of a mile from the shore ; but the edge of the bank is steep-to. 

There are two harbour-lights exhibited on the eastern pier of Leith, which are 
lighted every night from half-flood to half-ebb, or while there are 10 feet water over 
the bar. In day-time a train of signals is adopted, communicating the rise of tide to 
the pilots, and commencing when there are 10 feet water over the bar. 

LSZTB HABJBOUR has been lately much improved. A new pier is now nm 
out, 1500 feet from the point of the old one, by means of which, vessels get into smooth 
water in easterly gales, where it is considerably deeper than formerly. From the point 
of this new pier a wear is constructed, which extends about 1200 feet seaward, termi- 
nating about 200 yards to the westward of the Martello tower. Buoys are laid along 
the line of this wear, which are to be kept on the port or larboard hand in entering the 
harbour. 

A western pier, or breakwater, has been also built, extending from the western bas- 
tion of the docks, to meet the eastern pier, at about 100 feet from its extremity; but 
stopping, and leaving an entrance of 250 feet. By the breakwater, the harbour is 
sheltered from northerly winds. 

The harbour has gdned considerably in depth, in consequence of the improvements. 
The average depth at high water, sprmg-tides, is 17 feet; and at neaps, 13 feet in the 
fairway. At the new pier-head there is ftdl a foot more. 

The depth in the fairway is indicated by signals from the old pier-head lighthouse, 
commencmg with a ball when there are 10 feet; and at night, the light is shown only 
while there is that depth, or upwards. There is a small re3 light at the extremity of 
the new pier, which, being kept open a little to the left of the bright light, leads mto 
the harbour, mid-channel, and close to the white, or fairway buoy. 

While the entrance-gates to the docks are open for the admission of vessels, a red 
flag, with a white ball in the centre, is exhibited from a building on the west side of the 
harbour. 

At Newhaven, west of Leith, a stone pier nms out, from which the sand dries to the 
eastward so far as the Martello tower. Here a small flxed light is exhibited on the 
pier, of a red colour; but only shown when the passage-boats ply in the night: it, how- 
ever, may be seen 2 or 3 miles off. To the westward of Newhaven is a cham-pier, used 
chiefly by the coasting-steamers, which also exhibits a red light at night. Granton 
)ier, built at the expense of the Duke of Buccleugh, is about a mile west of Newhaven. 
;t is 1700 feet in length, and 80 in breadth. During the night, a red light is shown 
from the end of the pier. 

Vesseh may anchor off Newhaven with Hound Point open midway between Cramond 
JsJand and Mickry Stone, in 6^ fathoms at low water; or wVtli "EtoiVjiMi^ C-^ia'^^i o^^^ 
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to the westward of Newhaven, and Bambug Hall (which, as before observed, is white, 
and stands by itself on the south shore), open to the northward of Cramond Island, in 
6 fathoms at low water. Large ships diould anchor with the white house a sUp's 
length op|en of Cramond Island. The ground is reckoned good. To the eastward of 
the road is a ledge of rocks^ which must be left on the port or larboard hand in going 
to Leith Harbour. A beacon is on its outer end, and it is dry at low water. Two miles 
beyond Bambug Hall, is Queen*s Ferry, where a light is usually shown in dark weather, 
for the convenience of landing passengers from the steamers. 

NO&TH SDi: or TBE miTH. — ^Kinghom Ness lies about 2 miles N. by W. 
from Inch Keith. The shore is steep and rocl^, with 22 and 20 fathoms about a mile 
from the former. To the westward of the Ness is Petlicur, or Elinghom Harbour. On 
the eastern ])ier is a white lighthouse, bearing a br^ht fixed light, while there are 
8 feet water in the harbour; it may be seen 6 or 7 miles off, when the weather is not 
foggy, from S.E. by S., seaward, to W.S.W. 

FromPetticur to the southward, i of a mile over towards Inch Keith, a rocky flat 
extends, called the Blea^ with 2} fathoms on it at low ebbs; the tide runs with great 
rapidity across it, and makes a strong rippling. 

Burnt Island lies about 2 miles W.N.W. \ W. from Petticur pier. Between them is 
a sandy flat^ drying at low water, with 9 and 10 fathoms near its southern edge. Between 
it and the Gunnet are 18 and 22 fathoms mid-channel ; and a similar de^h continues 
up channel as far as Inchcolm. Burnt Island Harbour is a good place for vessels 
wnen bound to the southward; for they may proceed from hence, when they cannot 
get from Leith Roads with a northerly wind. There is no danser in entering, unless 
you run against the piers; keep in the middle between them, and have an anchor ready 
to let go. By thus keeping Ihe piers open, you wiU avoid the rocks to the eastward of 
the harbour. When in, you will ride over a bottom of sand, which dries at low water. 
The shore at Burnt Island is steep-to, and continues so toward Stanley Bum. On the 
eastern pier there is a harbour lignt, shown throughout the night; the building is white, 
and the lantern 20 feet above the level of the sea, visible from S.E. by E., seaward, to 
W. by S., to the distance of 7 miles. 

Stanley Bum is a good watering-place, and has a small pier. The road of Burnt 
Island lies between Stanley Bum pier and the island, and has from 3 fathoms, near the 
shore, to 13 and 14 fathoms farther out, deepening graduallv, with a bottom of day and 
mud. Good anchor^e may be found a little westward of the pier, about \ a mile from 
the shore, in 6 or 7 mthoms; but be careful not to anchor too far to the westward, lest 
you get too near the Commons Reef. 

The reef called the Commons^ runs out from the western shore at Stanley Bum, 
full ^ a mile from the shore, and must be carefully avoided. From the Commons to 
abreast of Carr Craig and Inchcolm, the shore is foul and rocky » W.N.W., nearly 
2 miles from the west end of Inchcolm, is the Doig Rock. It is about 3 cables' length 
from the shore, with 3 feet over it. Tlie marks for it are, the Haystack on with the 
northern part of Inchcolm, and the middle of Inch Garvy, on with the eastern houses 
of Queen's Ferry. 

Inch (rarvy is a narrow circular island, lying mid-channel between North Ferry and 
the opposite shore, having deqp water, and a passage on each side. N.W. | N. from 
Lich Garvy, ^ a mile, is MachintosKs Rock^ with only 8 feet water over it* It lies about 
a cable's length from Lang Craig, with from 3 to 5 £&thoms between them. On its 
southern side are 17 fathoms, and farther off it 30 fathoms. The mark for this rock is^ 
the Bimer, on with the west comer of the wood at the west side of Hopetown House. 
This is situated a little to the westward of the Society's House, opposite to Dove Craig, 
and is surrounded with trees. 

The Bimer is a rock^ above water, to the westward of Mackintosh's Rock, steep all 
round, with 30 fathoms off its southern side. A beacon, of masoniT) has lateQr been 
erected on Bimer Rock. To the north-eastward of the Bimer are the tang Craig Bocks^ 
close in shore ; but between the Bimer and Lang Craig are 10 £Eithoms. Two miles to 
the north-westward of North Ferry, and ^ a mile from the shore, is Dove Craig, a little 
island, with a sandy flat extending from it about a cable's length. 
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Fn^m Kinghom Ness^ along the north shore of the Frith (f Forth, to Fife Ness, 

About 2 miles N.E. ^ E. from Kinghom Ness, is the bay of Kirkcaldy. One niilc 
from Kinghom town is Seafield Castle, or Tower, in ruins; abreast of which, some 
pointed rocks run out J of a mile, caJled the Vows; some of these are above and some 
imder water. There are 4f fathoms close to their southern sides. The coast from 
KiB^om Ness to the Vows is much encumbered with rocks, being steep-to. 

Kirkcaldy Bay is clean, in from 11 to 6 fathoms water; and so is the coast thence so 
far as Largo Bay, if you keep within the above depth, but otherwise the ground is foul. 
A little to the eastward of Dvsart is Ravensheu^, a small tide haven, to the south- 
eastward of which, and nearly ^ a mile from the nearest shore, is Dysarty or Havens- 
heugh Rocky about 20 fathoms in length, with 8 feet water on it at low ebbs, and 
3 fathoms dose to it. Nearly } of a mSe north-eastward of the latter rock is the East 
Eoek JBemdy being neariy f of a mile frcmi the shore, with only 6 feet on it at low water. 
Its marks are, the niins at West Wemys on with the ruins of the castle at East Wemys. 
The thwart-mark is, the old mill at Dysart, seen over the engine brae. By keeping 
out in 7 fathoms, you will avoid both the latter rocks. Farther on are West and East 
Wemys, Buckhaveu, Methel, and Leven, all tide-havens, and places of small note. The 
latter is distant 10 miles N J2. by E. } E. from Kinghom Ness. From Dysart to Leven, 
the shore is rocky throughout, and foul a full cablets length off. 

UL&€IO BAT is that space between Leven and Ruddon*s Point, the land there 
forming a considerable concavity. Ruddon's Point lies S.E. by E. J E. from the entrance 
of Leven River, distant 4 miles. The anchorage in the bay is good, in from 6 to 10 
fathoms; the bottom sand and sheUs, except on the N.E. side, where it is some- 
w^tftiul. 

To the eastward, 2^ miles from Ruddon*s Point, is Elie Ness, a conspicuous pro- 
montory; and between these are two rocks, called the Fast and West Vows, visible at 
half tide, and have from 4 to 5 fathoms near them. There is also another smaU rock, 
a short distance to the eastward of the Vows, called the SheU Rock, which appears 
at low ebb. Here are the town and harbour of Elie, a tide-haven, with a pier, or 
landing-place, considered tolerably good, and much frequented. It lies within the first 
point to the N.W. of EKe Ness. 

Elie Ness lies E.iN., 14 miles from Kinghom Ness; N.by W., 8 J miles from the 
Bass Rock ; and N.W. by W. J W., 8 J miles from May Island Hghthouse. Chapel Ness 
lies I of a imile westward from Elie, bxsA Kingcraie Ness N.W.f W., a mile from Cha- 
pel Ness. KingcnrigNess is a rocky point, and foiJ some distance off; over these points 
(Chiqsel Ness and Kingcraig Ness;, is seen the Heu^h, a remarkable object, being a 
high green bank near the shore, and visible even by night. 

The shore from Elie Ness to Fife Ness is generally rocky and foul. About a mile 
from the latter is a stmken rock, called the Ox, It ues about ^ a mile from the land, 
and dries at spring-tides. Keep Kinghom Ness open of Elie Ness, and you will go 
clear to the southward of it. On the shove are the small tide havens of St. Monance, 
Pittenweem, and Anstruther. We hove already said, the shore is rocky and foul a 
cable's length out or more, but particularly at Billy Ness, near the west side of An- 
struther; be careful, therefore, not to come too near, for there is deep water all along. 
There is a beacon on the shore ^ a mile eastward of Anstruther. 

At 3f miles to the E.N.-ea8tward of Billy Ness is the town and tide-haven 'of Crail; 
and farther on, about 2 miles, is Fife Ness, the north-eastern point of entrance to the 
Frith of Forth. 

Win WBB%^ in latitude 56*^ 17' north, and longitude 2** 35' west, is steep-to on 

. its soutnem side ; but W.S.W. from it, is a high black stone, called Kilmenie Craig, 

which forms a remarkable object. The shore between is foul a fiill cable's length off. 

N.E. i E., a mile firom Kfe Ness, is the North Carr, a most dangerous ledge of rocks, 

stiretchinff in the above direction about a mile; it dries at the last quarter ebb, and the 

outer rock appears to be about the size of a boat ; being steep-to on its south and 

south-eastern sides, having J 2 fathoms close to it; but with a Utile rcc/" running out from 

It toward the north. To go clear to the southward of the "NoxtYv Cacr, ^ou should keep 

-ojimeme Cr»ig in sight, md'open orthe land. To go to ttie e»a\iw«5^, V<^^^Tx«;^x^\v5i 
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Law (a hill on the south sade), its apparent breadth to the eastward of the Bass Bode 
In the night, aj^roach no nearer to it than 16 or 15 fathoms. The two lights on May 
Island in one, bearing S*W. by 8. \ S., leads ^ a mile eastward of the North Carr Rock. 
To clear it to the northward, bring either of the steeples in the town of St. Andrew's 
open of Babert Ness. The battlement of Crail ste^e, kept in sight above the land, is 
also a good mark to dear it to the eastward. The Carr Rock bears from the Bell 
Rock B.W.by W. f W,, distant 10 miles, and from the Island of May lighthouse NJJ'.E., 
6 J miles. In 1822, a beacon was erected upon this rock, the lower part of which is a 
circular building, of masonry, measuring 18 feet in diameter, which forms a basement 
for six pillars of cast iron, terminating m a ball 3 feet in duuneter, which is elevated 
about 25 feet above the medium level of the sea; the whole at half-tide appearing some- 
what like a vessel under sail at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues. A buoy has also been 
}daced to the eaitward of the beacon. Mariners are warned, when they run for the 
Carr Bock beacon, to do so with caution, both on account of its exposure to the breach 
of the sea, and its liability to receive damage from vessels under sail. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING UP THE FRITH OF FORTH. 

VESSELS coming from the Korth Sea for the Frith of Forth, iu about the latitude 
of 56° 12^, which is nearly that of May Island lighthouse, will first perceive the hijg^h 
land about St. Abb*s Head, which is Iciny and re^ilar ; and the Cheviot Hills, which, m 
clear weather, may be seen 24 miles off, wiU also easily be recognized, by their appear- 
u^ above all other luUs to the southward of them. If making towards the coast of 
Fifeshire, the High Lomonds, Lar^o Law, Kellv Law, &c., will &st appear, making un- 
equal and detached heights, of corneal forms, like the tops of sugar-loaves, long before 
the low land between them is visible. 

If coming from the soutiiward, vou will probablv see the round hill near Dunbar, 
making in appearance somewhat like the Bass Rock. Some navigators have mistaken 
it for uie Bass Rock*; but the North Berwick Law, seen to the northward of it, may 
always distinguish it from the Bass. If you intend going within the Bass, between it 
and the main, be careful to give the South Carrs a good berth; and when you have 
passed these Carrs, keep at a moderate distance from the^ shore, and go either in- 
side or outside of Craig Leith; if the former, keep close to it, and stand out between 
it and Lamb Isle. The depths are various, and the ground near the shore rocky. The 
mark to go between the Bass Rock and the shore is Fidra, between Craig Leith and 
Lamb LJe. 

To sail up the Frith outside, and to the northward of the Bass, is more customary 
and safe. In this case, you will steer from St. Abb*s Head nearly N.W. by N., until 
you have passed the Bass, then W.N.W. to Inch Keith. The course to Inch Keith, 
from midway between the Bass and May Island, is W. by N., and from the south end 
of May Island W. i N., about 21} miles. To sail from St. AbVs Head to the Bass 
Rock, keep the East Lomond on the Bass Rock. In the night, keep without the 
stream of 20 fathoms. 

Midway between May Island and Fife Ness, the course to Inch Keith will be W. 4 S. ; 
but if close in with I^fe Ness, steer W.S.W. } W., 9 miles, or to abreast of Elie Ness, 
and from thence west, towards Inch Keith. 

K ships turning to windward in the mouth of the Frith, take the first of fiood close 
to the south shore, and keep the last of it on the north, ihev will have 7 hours* tide in 
their favour; for the stream continues to run south of Fife Ness } an hour after it 
chaises on the north side of May Island, and an hour after it has done flowing at 
the Bass. 

In the night, when standing over to either shore, below Fidra and Elie Ness, ap- 
proach no nearer than 20 or 18 fathoms; between Fidnt and Gullan Ness no nearer 
than l4 or 12 fathoms ; but west of Gullan Ness, you may stand into Aberlady Ba^s 
to 8 or 7 fathoms. 

In every part of Aberlady Bay the groxwadia d<wauA%^« 'I>0fc>iss«M^^«8S^«'^» 
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the roadstead are, Gidlan Ness E. by S., and Fortseaton S.S.W., or S.W. by S.; and 
there is generally good anchorage on the south side of the Frith, in all parts, between 
Gullan Ness and Lich Keith, where there is a less depth than 8 fathoms, observing to 
avoid Craigwaugh and North Craig. There is also good anchorage in Largo Bay (the 
N.E. side excepted), with graveUy ground, in from 14 to 7 faSioms. The common 
marks are, Elie Ness E. by S., and Methel pier, N.N.W., in about 12 fathoms. With 
westerly winds, vessels may anchor off the east side of Inch Keith, in from 7 to 12 
fathoms, soft ground. 

The CHANNEL mostly used in sailing up the Feith, is to the northward of Inch 
Keith. Large ships passing this way, must be carefiil to avoid the Blea, by keeping 
the remarkable pomt, called the Carlm*s Nose, well open to the southward of Inchcolm. 
This mark should be kept on until you are nearly as far up as Burnt Island Church, 
that the hank which lies in the way, west of Petticur, may be avoided. The course 
and distance from abreast of Kinghorn Ness to abreast of Inchcolm, are W. J N., about 
4f miles. The water is deep, with hard rocky ground. 

Burnt Island Road is a little to the westward of the pier. The marks are, the pier 
E.N.E., or the high land over Kinghorn open a little to the southward of the Black 
Rock east of Burnt Island, and Stanley Burn N.N.W. Here is good clayey ground, 
in from 9 to 12 fathoms; but be cautious of not going too near the Commons to the 
westward. 

Vessels bound to the Roads of Leith, from the north side of Inch Keith, must give 
the Black Rock, which always appears above water, off the N.W. point of Inch Keith, 
a good berth. Thence they may steer to the southward, on either side of the Gunnet. 
The buoys will be a sufficient guide for avoiding the rocks; but should they be gone, 
keep North Berwick Law open to the northward of the Lang Craiff, until Grange 
House opens to the westward of Burnt Island Church, when you wifl be clear of the 
rocks, and may steer to the southward. The mark for sailing between the Gunnet and 
Pallas Rocks, is Nelson's Monimient on with Leith Martello tower, S.W. ^ S. ; and the 
mark for sailing to the westward of the Gunnet, is Nelson's Monument on with North 
Leith Church spire, S.S.W. J W. In running over, in thick weather or in the night, 
by keeping the lead going, you may know when you are in the roads, by the water's 
deepenmg 1 or 2 fathoms. The instant that you find it shoal thence, drop your an- 
chor, and be cautious not to get too far to the eastward, toward the Beacon Rocks and 
Symonds. 

It has already been observed, that the Gunnet has a white buoy at each end, and 
the Pallas Rock a chequered buov; therefore, in passing between them, you will leave 
the white buoy on your starboard, side, and the chequered buoy on your port or lar- 
board. A W.S.W. direction will then carry you to Leith Roads. 

USZTK &OADS. — ^The maeks for anchoeage in the roads are, Barnbu^ Hall 
open to the northward of Cramond Island; and Edinburgh Castle a ship's length west 
of Newhaven, in 5 fathoms, muddy ground. Large ships should keep Bambug Hall a 
ship's length open to the North of Cramond Island, for the deepest water lies in that 
direction. 

Channels to the southwasd op Inch Keith. — The channels to Leith Roads 
southward of Inch Keith, are also very good; the ground being generally soft, and the 
tide easy. 

The black buoy on the Herwit, the pyramidal buoy on the North Craig, and the red 
buoy on the Craigwaugh, will be sufficient to point them out by day; and by night they 
must be avoided. The channel is nearly a mile wide. A leadinff-mark for sailing up 
the south channel, between the North Craig and Craigwaugh, is the highest part of 
North Berwick Law on with Rundel's summer-house, near Gullan Ness, bearing 
E.S.E. J E. Keep these on, until Inch Garvy comes on Hound Point; then steer on in 
that direction, until Largo Law comes open of the N.W. point of Inch Keith, and you 
will be in the roads. 

In sailing up the Frith, southward of the Craigwaugh Rock, stand into Aberlady 

Bay, until North Berwick Law comes on with tne high land within Gullan Ness, 

talung care, at the same time, to keep the Law open to the northward of the notch on 

the south end of the high land. . Continue with this mark on, until Inch Keith light 

^f^^^^^' ^7 ^'i ^^fl hring Bambug Hall iust toucbins the north point of Cramond 

^mtBd, audit wiU lead into Leith Roads. 
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In turning, when within the North Craig, you may stand to the Herwit, until the 
westernmost glass-house at Leith comes nearly on with Edinburgh Castle; and to the 
Craigwaugh, until North Berwick Law comes within its own breadth of the notch 
before mentioned; and to the beacon rockp and Leith Craigs, imtil a remarkable notch 
in the land over Inverkeithing comes apparently near Mic&y Island. 

Should night come on when you have advanced to the North Craig, and are between 
'the Herwit and Craigwaugh, you may, in fair weather, continue your course, by means 
of the light on Inch Keith. With tie light N. J W., you will be within these shoals, 
and may thence, with the lead going, steer W.N.W., until the light bears N.E. i E., 
when you will be the length of the roads. 

To SAIL FROM Lbith Roabs, UP THE Fbith, with a flood-tide, steer over to the 
northward, till Donabursal (Lord Moray's House) is shut in by the west end of Inch- 
colm; keeping it thus, will lead up clear of the Ox Scars. Should the weather be thick, 
you may steer across the ridge until the water deepens to 14, 15, or 16 fathoms, when 
you will be to the northward of the Ox Scars, and may steer for Inchcolm, and thence 
W. i N. or W. by N., to North Ferry Point; or more to the northward into the Bay of 
Inverkeithing, or St. David's Road, which lies 2 miles to the west of Inchcolm. The 
marks for anchoring in this road are, Kinghom Ness open to the northward of Inch- 
colm; Queen's Ferry open to the southward of the island called Inch Garvy, and 
St. David's Pier N.N.W., in from 7 to 10 fathoms, muddy ground. There is most room 
in the eastern part of the road. 

To sail between the Ox Scars and Mickry Stone, keep North Berwick Law between 
Lang Craig and the south point of Inch Keith. The same mark leads to the northward 
of the Drum Sand. 

Vessels from Leith Roads may pass to the southward of Mickry Island, by keeping 
the house upon Inch Garvy just shut in behind Hound Point, imtil abreast of Mickry. 
This will clear the reef^ which extends J a cable's length from the south part^ of the 
island. Off the south end of Mickry are 3 fathoms. In passing the island, give it a 
berth of about a cable's length, steering across the tail of the Drum Sand, which runs 
off from shore towards Mickry Island, m not less than 12 feet, and thence to the north- 
ward. A leading-mark is, Nelson's Monument on with the highest part of Arthur's 
Seat, bearing about S. by E. }E., or Dalgety Kirk twice its ap^parent breadth to the west- 
ward of the Haystack Rock, bearing N. by W. | W. Or, mstead of passing to the 
southward of Mickry Island, you may go through between it and Mickry Stone. The 
channel is clear, and there are 12 feet in it. Near to Mickry Stone, on the west side, 
are nearly 2 fathoms. When you are above Mickry Stone, take care to keep the Lang 
Crai^ open, at least its own length, to the northward of Mickry Stone, until you open 
houses of Queen's Ferry outside of Hound Point. By proceeding thu 



all the houses of Queen's Ferry outside of Hound Point. By proceeding thus, you 
will go clear of the Drum Sand, which dries from the Hound Point, hall- way down 
to Mickry Island and Mickry Stone; but close to its elbow at Hound Point are 10 
fathoms. 

In proceeding between Inchcolm and Inverkeithing, keep the Haystack open to the 
northward of Inchcolm, until the westernmost houses m Queen's Ferry pass Inch Gtorvy, 
in order to avoid the Doig's Rock, which lies S. by E. i E. from St. David's pier-head, 
and is 3 cables' lengtJi from the shore. It lies with the middle of the Haystack on 
with the north point of Inchcolm, and the middle of Inch Garvyon with the western- 
most houses in South Ferry. There are only 3 feet on it. The Haystack is a high 
round rock, and lies about ^ a mile to the westward of Inchcolm. 

You may sail on either side of Inch Garvy, but the north channel is the widest, and 
therefore most frequented. When you have passed Inch Garvy, you will see the 
Bimer Rock, with a beacon on it, which is round, and nearly covered at high spring- 
tides ; go on either side of it, but on the south side there is most room. Between Inch 
Grarvy and the Bimer, the rapidity and whirling of the tide makes it sometimes difficul* 
to steer a ship in light winds. There are 32 fathoms on the south side of the Bimer, 
and Id fathoms between it and the Lang Craig on the north shore. 

If you go on the north side of the Bimer, be careful to avoid the Mackintosh, a sunken 
rock, which lies about 3 cables' length S.S.W. from the Lang Craig, and ^ of a mile 
E.by S. from the Bimer. There are only 11 feet on it. very near to thia^QiLtha 
south side, are 17 fathoms; and between it asid li^^ ^t«i^^ «t^^wsi^ Xf^^'^&bss^* 
The thwart-mark for this rock is, a farm-\io\]fi^, ft\«iv^% ^^iXKNa \ft '^^^^^^^^ ^*^ 
[North Sea.] ^ 
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North Ferry, on with a round hill which is a little above it^ bearing N. by E. The 
long marks are, the Bimer, on with the west comer of the wood, which is to the west- 
ward of Hopetown House, bearing W. by N.; and the house which stands on Inch Grarvy, 
on wi^ the pigeon-house in Lord Roseberry's Park, bearing S.E. by S. To sail to tne 
southward of me Rimer, keep Inch Keith li^thouse its apparent breadth to the south- 
ward of Carlin*s Nose. 

When you are past the Bimer, steer N.W., keeping a little to the northward of the 
mid-channel, in order to avoid the Society Bank^ whicn extends nearly ^ of a mile from 
the shore at the Sociely Houses, and nearly dries; though its outer edge is very steep. 
After you have passed Dove Craig, you may anchor where you please in Limekim 
Road. The common anchorage is, with Dove Craig S.E. by E., or E.S.E., distant a 
mUe ; and Limekiln pier NJQ., or N.£. by N., in 7 or 8 fathoms, on a bottom of mud. 



FROM FIFE NESS TO DUNDEEj, &c. 
Description of the Land, S^c, 

FROM the N.E. end of the Carr Rocks, on which a buoy and beacon are placed, the 
course and distance to Babert Ness are N.W. by N., 4 miles; to the fairway buoy at 
the entrance of the River Tay, N. |E., 8 J miles; to Aberbrothick N.N.E., 15 miles; 
to Red Head N.E. by N., 19 miles; and to the Bell Rock N.E. by E. J E., 10 miles. 

nrOK gaps; ov BEUL aOCS, lies in latitude 56^ 26' north, and longitude 
2** 23' west. This was formerly considered the most dangerous and fatal rock off the 
eastern coast of Scotland. It is in length J a mile, and tosadth 110 yards, being bold 
and steep-to, except to the south-westward, where a rocky r«^runs off. On the west, 
or inner side, close to the rock, are 4 fathoms water, and a little farther to the west- 
ward, 6 fathoms; close to the east, or outer side, are 7 fathoms; at a cable's length off, 
16 fathoms ; and ^ a mile to tlie eastward, 23 fathoms. Its NJB. end is irregular and 
imeven, and the top of the rocks are generally from 4 to 8 feet above low water mark; 
but at high water tne sprinj(-tides, wmch here rise 20 feet, will cover it. A stone light- 
house is now erected upon it, which will render it no longer such an object of appre- 
hension. This light is &om oU, with reflectors, at the height of about 115 feet from low 
water, spring-tides. To^ distinguish it fifom others on the coast, it is made to revolve 
horizontally, and to exhibit from all points of the compass a bright light, and a light of 
a red colour, alternately: both showing themselves in the space of 2 minutes; so that 
in each revolution of 2 minutes, there will be seen a brilliant light, appearing at a dist- 
ance like a star of the first magnitude, which, after attaining its full strength, is gra- 
dually eclipsed, and after a short interval of darkness, is succeeded by a light of a red 
colour, which in like manner increases to full strength, diminishes, and disappears. 
Hie coloured light, being less powerful, may not be seen when the bright one is first 
noticed; but the periodical revolution of the bright light will be sufficiently distin- 
guishable. In thick foggy weather a bell is tolled, by machinery, night and day, at 
mtervals of J a minute. From the light the cpurse and distance to the North Carr 
Rocks are S.W. by W.fW., 10 miles; to Red Head N.JE., nearly 11 miles; to the 
fairway buoy of the Tay N.W. by W. J W., ^ miles ; to May Island light S.W. i W., 
16 miles; and to Dunbar S.W. by S., 26 miles. 

ST. ANDBJBWS BAT. — ^Prom Babert Ness the coast bends N.W., forming one 
side of St. Andrew's Bay. It is steep-to and rocky, and has 7 fathoms dose along 
shore. The northern side of the bay is lined with a long sandy flat^ which stretches to 
the bar of Tay. St. Andrew's Bay is safe and clean, with andiorage, in from 7 to 9 
fathoms. St. Andrew's Harbour is dry, and sheltered by a pier, forming a safe retreat 
for small vessels. Its entrance is but narrow, and lies on the south side of the pier- 
head. In entering, run a little southward, bringing the pier nearly end on; then steer 
along its south side into the harbour. There are from 12 to 14 feet in it on spring- 
iides, and 9 or 10 feet at neap. 
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About 2 miles to the northward of St. Andrew's, is the entrance to the Eden River; 
the bar of which frequently shifts, and the channel in is crooked, intricate, and varying, 
consequently dangerous. N. by E. J E., 6 miles from St, Andrew's, is Tentsmoor [Ness, 
the western point of the River Tay. 

The &m!R TAY.— The entrance to the River Tay lies fiill 5^ miles to the B.S.* 
eastward of Tentsmoor Ness, having a sand hank on each side; that on the north side 
is called the Cha, extending ^i miles from Button Ness, and partly dries. The sand on 
the south side is called the Abertay; it stretches off, parallel to the Gka, 5^ miles from 
Tentsmoor Ness, and has a large black buoy, in 4J fathoms, near its extremity, called 
the fairway buoy. Theiie sands are flat on the outside, but on their insides steep. 
The passage between the two sands is nearly a mile wide. There is a bar lying 
athwart it, having from 2^ to 3 fathoms over it. In gales of wind the sea breaks 
quite across the bar. When you are coming in fr^om the sea, the depth of water shoals 
gradually to 8 fathoms; but when as you are over the bar, you wUI have 5, and soon 
afterwards 7 and 9 fathoms. There are two lighthouses situated upon the northern 
shore at Button Ness ; these have bright fixed lights, on separate towers^ the one high^ 
than the other, and appearing like stars of the first magnitude, at the distance of 3 or 
4 leagues. The height of these %hts are respectively 70 and 50 feet, and the lanterns 
85 and 65 feet above high water; and when in. a line, bear from each ot^er N.N.W. j^W. 
and S.S.E. i E. They are leading lights, intended to direct you to the fairway buoy 
at the entrance. Button Ness is also rendered remarkable, by its red sandy downs, 
which are the only ones of the kind on this part of Scotland, south of Aberdeen. In 
the Frith, off the sands of Barry, as far as the Horseshoe, are 12 feet water, imtil 
Broughty Castle comes on with the steeple in Dundee. The Horseshoe is a ridge of 
stones, stretching § across the Frith from Broughty Castle, to a mile below it, having 
from 6 to 9 feet over it at low water. The Larrick is a bank opposite to the Horseshoe, 
and runs from Tentsmoor Point to Parton Craig, drnof at low water, although near 
its edge are 5 and 4 fathoms. Near the outer edge of this bank is a small island, called 
the Scalp, with a hut upon it. From the bar to Dundee, the distance is 11 miles; the 
latter bearing from the former about N.W. by W. Beside Button Ness lights, there 
are two tide-lights shown at South Ferry Ness, the one somewhat higher than the 
other, and when in one, bear N.W. by W. J W., being a leading direction fi)r the fair- 
way in clearing the Abertay and South Banks, and the Horseshoe to the northward. 
There is a red light on the east pier, on the starboard side of the entrance to Dundee 
Harbour; and a bright light on the middle pier, on the port or larboard hand in enter- 
ing the wet docks: Siese are of the same height, and when seen in a line, are the lead- 
ing-marks for clearing the southern side of me beacon rock. They are visible 5 or 6 
miles off, in clear weather.* At the Craig Pier of Dundee, on the Forfar side of the 
River Tay, is a stationary light, exhibited throughout the night, for the particular 
direction of the ferry-boats. And at Newport, on the Fife side of the feny, two lights 
are erected, one higher than the other; these brought in one, are leading-lights for 
clearing the east end of the middle bank. 

The following buoys have lately been placed in the Frith of Tay, to point out the 
fairway channel, viz.: — three red buoys, called the elbow buoys, marked Nos. I., IT., and 
m., to be left on the port or larboard side going in. In addition, and in continuation 
of these three buoys on the elbow, three other red buoys have lately been laid down 
on the north side of tibe Abertay Sand, and are numbered, IV., V., and VI. They 
commence about 1:|^ mile W.N.W. from the inner elbow buoy, and continue in that 
direction; they are about 1 J mile apart. All the red buoys (Nos. I. to VI.) must be left 
on the port or larboard, or south side of the river, when going in ; and the three che- 
quered Duojrs, called the Gaa buoys, on the starboard side. The inner buoy on the Gaa 
will be distmmiished from the other two, by being chequered black-and-white, with a 
black top. A black buoy, marked L, and named the Lady buoy, placed about 1 J mile 
above Button Ness; and the Horseshoe buoy (black), marked H; both these are to be 
left on the starboard side. In the fairway channel, when over the bar, you will have 
froni 5 to 6 or 8 fathoms, so far as Button Ness; and when the ferry lights are in one, 
leading to the southward of the Horseshoe, 5, 6, 4, to 3 J fathoms; between the Horse- 



* The Port of Dundee has been lately much impT0\^i(\,>a7 \)cv5:k w^^vcsc^^A \:«^NR^-^5vRRi«&^^ 
great capacihr; and a third is in the coutso of \)u,WvVmtt, \.q ^\us^ ^^tj-^^sf2«w «s^?s. v*^"^'®^ 
Witt be attached. 
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shoe and Broughty Castle, the depths increase to 9, 10 and 11 fathoms; and from thence 
to Dundee are 5, 4, and 3 fathoms. 

From Tay Bar the coast extends KE.byE., 11 nules, to Red Head. The town of 
Westhaven lies about 3 miles Nf-E. from Button Ness; between them is a sort of sandy 
bay, shoaling in a curve from the Gaa. Easthavenis 1 J mile farther; the shore here is 
rocky ^ a mile off. Both West and Easthaven are fishmg towns. 

The Carr's JEnd, or EJUofs Horses^ is a reef of rocks, between Easthaven and Aber- 
brothick; diey stretch out a considerable way from the shore, and must have a berth 
in passing. 

ABEKB&OTHIGX, ov ABB&OATB, is 7 miles from the Bar of the Tay, from 
which it bears N.E. i N. : here is a dry but safe harbour. A small light, of red colour, 
is shown on the norttiem pier-head, on the starboard side in entering the harbour; it 
is lighted by tiie pilots only when vessels are in the bay, in order to show the proper 
time of the tide for them to enter, and is commonly visible 2 or 3 miles, when the weather 
is clear. The roadstead lies nearly a mile off the town, and has from 9 to 10 fathoms 
water. Between Button Ness and Aberbrothick, you may run along in 10 fathoms 
with safety, a small distance off shore. The land from the Carres End to beyond Aber- 
brothick is low, flat, and rocky, 2 cables* length off. Aberbrothick has a remarkable old 
abbey, standing near the west end of the town: from hence to Red Head is 4^ miles; 
the shore between is high, rugged, and steep, with 14 fathoms at a mile distant. In this 
place stands the small fishing town of Aucnmuthie. 



DIRECTIONS FOB SAILING TO THE RIVER TAY, &c. 

VESSELS bound for the River Tay, may go on either side of the Bell Rock with 
safety; for the lighthouse will be a sufficient guide by day, and the light by night, to 
direct them. Bring the Bass Rock open to the eastward of May Island, bearing S.W. 
by W., or May Island in that bearing, and you will pass to the southward and eastward 
of the Bell Rock. Bass Rock open of May Island, bearing S.W., will lead clear to the 
northward and westward of it; but the light itself will best direct your course. 

If coming from the Frith of Forth, and bound to the Tay, after rounding the North 
Carr Rocks, a N. ^ E. course will take you to the bar, in from 12 to 14 fathoms. 

In thick weather, or in the night, steering in 18 fatiioms will lead down the Frith 
close to Fife shore, and roimd clear of the North Carr into St. Andrew's Bay. If, in 
crossing the bay, the water should shoal, you may, when Button Ness lights bear W.by 
N., stand out a^oin to 16 or 18 fathoms, keeping in the latter depth wiU lead to a clear 
berth, without Red Head. 

But in turning to windward across St. Andrew's Bay, stand no nearer to the North 
Carr than 20 or 18 fathoms; from the Carr to Babert Ness, into 12; from Babert Ness 
to Tay Bar, into 10; from Tay Bar to AberbrotBick, into 13; and from thence to Red 
Head into 15 and 16 fathoms. You may stand off to the Bell Rock to 19 fathoms; and 
in that depth, to the southward or northward of this rock, you will be in a line between 
it and Fife Ness, or between it and Red Head. 

When clear of and round the Carr, you may, if bound to St. Andrew's, steer along 
the south shore, going no nearer to it than 9 fathoms, till abreast of the town, and there 
anchor, about a mile from shore, in from 7 to 4 fathoms, sandy ground. If boimd into 
the harbour, run a little to the southward, until the pier is nearly end on; then steer 
for the south side of the pier-head, keeping close along it into the harbour. 

With easterly winds, ships in St. Andrew's Bay must allow for the flood-tide, which 
sets strongly to the westward on the north side, and slowly to the eastward on the south 
nde ; therefore, during flood, they should turn short boards close to the south shore, 
until the ebb makes, then, stretching over to the northward, the tide will carry 
them out. 

Wben bound for the iSiVer Tay, after you have rounded the North Carr, steer so 
MS to abut May Me in belund Fife Nesa; then continue mtJci \\, ixxait tol m^ wAXxto^ 
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Button Ness to bear N.N.W. J W., steering with it so, until the two lighthouses can be 
seen. Bring them on with each other, bearing N.N.W. ^ W.; then run in with them 
in this direction, which will carrjr you safely over the bar, close to the fairway buoy, 
and into the proper channeli imtil the Ferry lights are in one; this mark will lead you 
through the best water, in 6, 3, 7, and 5 fathoms, to the souAward of the Horse buoy; 
when past this biiK>y, steer towards Broughty Castle, and thence mid-channel to the 
anchorage at Dundee.* The Frith has been lately, as before observed, regularly 
buoyed, which will much facilitate its navigation. 

Be careful never to take the bar on a spring-ebb, if possible to avoid doing so, ibr 
the tide is very strong, and will require a powerful wind to stem it. 

In a large ship, you may anchor in the Ferry Road, off the westernmost houses on the 
north shore, above Broughty Castle, with the high lighthouse at Button Ness on with 
the castle, in 9 or 10 fathoms water; or to the eastward of tieNewcome Shoal, which 
dries at low water, near the south shore. All the groimd in the river is sand or gravel. 

As the water breaks from side to side of the entrance in bad weather, especially when 
the tide runs against the wind, strangers, going in at such times, will be liable to dan- 
ger. Such should, if possible, wait uiitil the flood-tide is well made. If obl^ed to 
attempt the bar with an ebb-tide and westerly wind, carry very little after-sS, that 
thtf^ship may the more readily answer her helm, when the tide, by taking her upon 
either bow, shall render such celerity necessary. 

Off Red Head the tide runs very strongly, and often causes a rough sea, especially 
when the stream sets to windward. In the night-time, or in hazy weather, come no 
nearer to this part of the coast than the depth of 26 fathoms. There are 20 fathoms 
within 1^ mile of the shore. 



FROM RED HEAD TO BUCHAN NESS. 
DescriptUm of the Land^ Sfc, 

TO the eastward of Red Head vou will open Liman Bay, which is about 2 miles 
broad. Here isgood anchorage, in from 6 to 8 fathoms, with off-shore winds, Red Head 
bearing S. by W. or S.S.W. The south side of the bay is low and rocky, having also 
some rocks, above water, at a little distance from the beach. The bottom forms a steep 
bfluok; near which, on a little hill, stands the ruins of Red Castle. The north side is a 
high steep bank; at the end of which are Boddin limekilns, off which lies a rockj 
named Boddin Rock. At 1^ mile to the eastward is Chapel Ness, off which lies the 
Craig Rock, visible at low water, spring- tides; and N.E. by N., a mile &rther, is the 
south-western point of the entrance to Montrose. ^ 

KONT&OSfi.— N.E., 5 miles from Red Head, on the S.W. point of the South Esk 
River, called Montrose, or Scurdy Ness, is a battery; directly off which is the Ovt 
Stone, a flat rock, running out about ^ of a mile, its outer part drying at low ebbs. 
There is also another lai^e rock, called the In Stone, l^g close to the Ness, and 
appearing at h^f-ebb. x ou will avoid them, by not gomg nearer to the Ness than 
6 fathoms water. To the north-eastward of the entrance to the river, is Montrose 
Road; where the best mark for anchoring is, the town spire-steeple, on with Turin 
hill, bearing W. by N. or W.N.W., in 9, 8, or 7 fathoms. With this mark, you will 
have clean sandy ground; but more to the southward you will find it foul; while to 
the northward vessels may anchor, from ^ a mile to a mile off shore, so far as the mouth 
of North Esk River, on clean sandy ground. 

The town of Montrose lies on the north side of the river, about 1^ mile from the 
Ness, the entrance to the harbour being between the Stones and the Annet. The Annet 

* The high light in the harboar of Dundee, which is immediately to the westward of King 
William's dock sates, instead of a bright light, as formerly, is now a red light; and when seen 
to the N.W., wim the red light on the east projection wall, kajd&N^ie»^\& ^<i»x ^cS. •^^\jft»Rssa. 
lodL In entering the wet-docks, one light is to b^ l^ft. on ^'ft ys"^ oT^aBSwJ»^^ ^sj^*^^ ^s^msk. 
oa the itarboerd £uid. 
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is a haiik^ which stretches out from the N.E. point of the river. The channel in is 
about the length of 3 ships wide; but farther in it widens. On the bar there are 
18 feet; but the depth decreases as you advance towards Ferryden, on the south side 
of the river. Opposite Ferryden are 12 feet. 

The Harbour of Montrose has been much improved of late. The piers have been 
lengthened, and two lighthouses erected on the north-eastern side of the river. 
A floating beacon is also placed on the outer extremity of the Annet Sand, and a bea- 
con erected upon Montrose Ness; so that vessels may now reach the quays with neap- 
tides, in safety. The high light tower is 75 feet above the level of the sea, and the lower 
one 35 feet. Both are painted white ; and, when in a line, bearing about W.N.W., 
serve for an excellent mark to take the harbour, by day as well as hj night; for as 
there are 12 feet water on the bar at low water, vessels may safely run in at any time 
of the tide, in an easterly storm, and anchor in the Stell, about } of a mile up. The 
lights exhibited from these towers are of a red colour, by which they will readily be 
distinguished from all others on this coast, and are visible 5 or 6 miles ofi*. Three 
buoys are placed on the edge of the sand, on the north side of the entrance. 

Opposite to the town is an island, called the Inch; and to the westward appear three 
hills, called the Horses, each being steep on its south side. The Muscle Scalp, over 
which the tide sets strongly, extends f of the way from the N.£, side of the Inch, 
towards the shore, and is covered at halfoflood. 

Montrose is a place of much trade; but the rapidity of the tides, the narrowness of 
the channel, and the Annet and Stones (the former extending a mile from the north 
shore into the sea), rendered it, formerly, extremely dangerous lor a stranger to attempt 
the harbour without a pilot; but the late improvements have greatly facilitated its 
navigation.* 

At 3^ miles N.£. from the South £sk, is the entrance to the North £sk, the land 
between being a low and sandy beach; and the anchorage off-shore good, gradually 
deepening, as you recede from the land, to 10 and 12 fathoms, which latter depth is 
about 1^ mile off. John*s Haven is about 3^ miles farther; and 3 miles beyond t^at is 
Gurdon : these are two little creeks among the rocks, where small vessels resort. The 
coast, from John's Haven to Gurdon, is rocky; and behind, inland, is a remarkable high 
hiU, called Craig Davie. Inver Bervie is situated between Gurdon and Tod Head; and 
is rendered remarkable by two hills, over the town, separated from each other by a deep 
valley: these are the above-mentioned Craig Davie and Bervie Brow. From Inver 
Bervie to Tod Head, the coast is all rocky ^ but. steep-to, having 6, 7, and 8 fathoms 
close in. 

TOn BiSAll lies nearly 4^ leagues N.E. by £. from the bar of Montrose, and 
6 leases from Red Head, in a similar direction. It is low, and therefore not easily 
perceived, the high hill of Craig Davie being frequently mistaken for it. 



ST01f&KATS2l<<-^bout 4^ miles IJ.E. from Tod Head, lies the pier-harbour of 
Stonehaven, in which are 16 or 17 feet at high water, spring-tides; and with neap- 
tides 10 or 11 feet Easterly and S.E. winds cause a great swell in the harbour. It 
dries at low water ;^ so do the rocks on which the pier is erected, for a full cable's length 
out beyond the pier. Two lights (fixed) are placed oni the pier, 20 feet above hiffh 
water; the seaward, or lower liffht, brkht; the landward, or upper light, red; their 
relative position N.W, f W. and S.E. J E. To sail into this place, run in close idong 
the rocky shore, on the south side of the bay, until you are within a cable's length w 
the pier*nead; then steer directly for the pier, going round its south end into the har- 
bour. The north point of \h» bay has several rocks about it, called the Carron Rodis. 

From Stonehaven the land runs N.E. by E., 7i miles, to Findon Ness; a little before 
you come to which, is Port Lethen. From Findon Ness to Greg Ness, the course is 
N.E., about 4 miles. From Greg Ness the shore bends northward to Girdle Ness, 
forming a small place, called Nig Bay. Between them, from Stondiaven to Greg Ness, 
the shore is all tifcky and steep-to, having .12 to 15 fathoms close in, A patch ofrocki^ 
called the Craig Marori^ lies 6^ miles north-eastward of Stonehaven, extending ^ of a 
mile from tibe wore: and 3 miles north-eastward of the latter, lies the Corye Uock^ at 

* Great improvementa are still going on at the Hwbouc of Montrose, Mr. Eidd, the 
active Aarbonr^mast&r, has racceeded in doanMng the old Yvaiboxa, a&^OiV aa Qia\£a!^<^>^<(^ ^«]b|ftk 
JO tbe most complete and wtwfactoiy manner.— -Montrose Rwiew, Augvat \»i, \^^, 
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:} of a mile from tbe land: and a mile farther northward, are the Hasmans^ a small 
patch, lying nearly the same distance from the shore. 

AASMMBIStr.— Girdle Ness is the south point of Aberdeen Bay. Off the Ness, at 
a little distance, lies a small rocky shoal, called the Oirdle, appearing only at low-springs. 
Findon Ness open of Greg Ness, clears it to the eastward; and the pier^head light open 
of Short Ness, leads to the northward of it. 

On Girdle Ness a lighthouse is erected, which was first lighted in October, 1833. It 
is a double light, exhibiting two fixed lights, one over the other, like stars of the first 
magnitude; but to a distant observer, the lights appear as one, having an elongated 
form. These lights are lit from oil, with reflectors, placed in lanterns, elevated res- 
pectively 115 and 185 feet above the medium level of the sea, and may be seen at the 
distance of 13 and 16 miles, and the intermediate distances according to the state of the 
weather. 

The lighthouse is situated in latitude 57° 8' north, and in longitude 2° 3' west, bear- 
ing from the north pier of Aberdeen S.by W., distant 1220 yards; from Buchan Ness 
lighthouse S.W. JW., distant 22 miles; and from the Bell Rock lighthouse N.E.iN., 
distant 44 miles. The two lanterns at this station are open, or glazed, from N.N.E. to 
W.S.W. J W., and intermediate points, easterly and southerly. 

Two leading-lights have been established, for the safer guidance of vessels entering 
this port, and first lighted on the 10th of May, 1842. These lights have no reference 
whatever to the state of the tides, as they are exhibited from sun-set to sun-rise. But 
on other occasions, when ^on account of the speats or floods in the River Dee, or from 
too much sea on the bar^ it is, in the opinion of the captain-pilot, considered unsafe for 
vessels to attempt entermg the port, the lights will not be exhibited. The lights are of 
a brilliant red colour, visible, in clear weather, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, one above 
the other, and are elevated, the one about 30 feet, and the other 47 feet respectively 
above high water of spring-tides. These lights, when first distinctly visible in coming 
from the northward, bear W.S.W. ; and in coming from the southward, due west; and 
when seen in a line, W. } S., nearly: and if the depth of water permits, vessels may run 
for the harbour with safety. 

Aberdeen Harbour lies close in with the north side of Girdle Ness, having a long 

fier, with a flag-staff upon it; also another pier, built along the southern shore. Nearly 
a cable's length from the outer end of the south pier, is a beacon, fixed on a roc^ 
reef, which stretches out from the south shore ; and \ a cable's length east firom the 
beacon, is another reef, called Short Ness, lying also from the south shore about the 
same distance. From hence a bar runs across the harbour's mouth, to within a little 
more than ^ a cable's length outside the outer end of the north pier-head, having but 
2 fiset at low water, and 4 feet when ^rou get within the piers. The marks &t the bar 
are, the north side of the south pier in si^ht; and Old Aberdeen Church, which has 
two pointed steeples, on with tne east side of the Broad EUll. The course in is 
W.S.W. ^ W., the channel being near to the soudi pier, and close along the jetty, run- 
ning from the north pier inner end. Over the bar, at high water, &ere are 12 feet 
neaps, and 16 feet spring- tides. When there is sufficient water over the bar, a flag is 
hoisted in day-time on the north pier-head, and a light is placed there at night for the 
same purpose; but those unacquainted with the place should always take a pilot, for 
the sands shift, and the entrance is difficult. 

Aberdeen Road lies just round to the northward of Girdle Ness. There is good 
riding in it, with off-shore winds, the Ness bearing S. by W. or S.S.W.; and the two 
steepes of Aberdeen in one, in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 

HSWBV&OK is a small but safe harbour, lying N.E. \ N. from Aberdeen, distant 
10} miles. Over the bar are 12 and 13 feet with spring, and 8 and 10 with neap-tides; 
but the bar frequently alters, and therefore should not be attempted without a pilot. 
The shore, from Aberdeen to the Black Dog, is moderately steep; but from thence to 
Kewburgh it is flat and sandy. The. soundings are gradual — ^from 7 fiEi^Jioms near the 
shore,, to 18 and 20 fathoms 3 miles off. 

A New Land-mark, — The Church of St. James, Cruden, formeriy a plain building, 
and long regarded by mariners as a land-mark, has been lately re-built^ with the <uld\.- 
tioii of a tower and spire, nearly 100 feet high. Tbi^ OwmcOcl \a ^tosa^R^ tiw '».>S^ 
200 feet above the level of the sea, and about \% iBoi^aTi'^a^iTWSLVSaa fc^ioK^^^s^ 
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GOXiXiIESTOWN is 3 miles from Newburgh, and principallv occupied by fisher- 
men. Between Aberdeen and Newbnrgh, are some small sand-hiLls. A little eastward 
of this the shore becomes rocky ^ and continues so to Cruden Scars, a distance of about 
6 miles, east. These Scars are a cluster ofrochs^ partly above water, running ^ a mile 
out; close to them are 12 fathoms: and to the north-eastward is a sandy bay, having a 
small town at the bottom; eastward of which is Slain*s Castle. Off the town is a sunSen 
rocky caJled the Btus^ lying about a cable's length from the shore. Four miles hence 
is Buchan Ness, the coast between being high rugged cliffs, ste^-to, having 12 and 
14 fathoms close in, and increasing to 30 at a litt^ distance. There is a round hill, 
with a heap of stones at the top, called Sterling hill, which is frequently mistaken for 
Buchan Ness. 

From Girdle Ness, the course and distance to Buchan Ness are N.E.^ E., 22 miles; 
and from Buchan Ness to Tod Head S,W. i W., 38 miles: to Fife Ness S.W., westerly, 
77 miles; and to St. AbVs Head S.W. by S., 96 miles. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING BETWEEN RED HEAD AND 
BUCHAN NESS. 

FROM Red Head to Tod Head, the course and distance are N.E.by E., 18^ miles. 
Vessels sailing between them, in the night, should not come into less water than 
30 fathoms ; and running along shore, should be careful to give a good berth to the 
Craig Rocks, keeping the Red Head outside of Chapel Ness, to avoid the Stones and 
Annet Biuiks, at the entrance of Montrose. 

To run into KONT&OSfi, you must have plenty of sail. The marks for entering 
are, the two lighthouses in one, bearing W.N.W. When in, near the point, edge to the 
northward, to avoid the In Stone. Steer up mid-channel to Ferryden, when you may 
anchor; or from Ferryden to the northward, if bound up to the town, keep the star- 
board shore aboard all the way up to the quay, in order to avoid the Muscle Scalp, 
which lies off the N.E. side of the Inch, covered at half-flood, and over which the tide 
sets strongly. 

KONT&OSS &0A]> lies a little to the northward of the harbour^s mouth; and 
the common anchoring place is a mile from the shore, with the steeple of Montrose, on 
Turin hill, bearing W . by N. or W.N. W., in from 7 to 9 fathoms, on sandy groimd. 
More to the southward the ground is foul; but to the northward there is anchorage, 
from } a mile to a mile offshore, as far as the mouth of the North Esk River, on clean 
sandy grounds 

Between Tod Head and Girdle Ness, in the nighty stand into no less depth than 
35 or 32 fathoms. 

STONSBAVEN. — To sail into Stonehaven, run close along the rocky shore, on the 
south side of the bay, until within a cable's length of the pier-head. Then steer di- 
rectly for the latter, so as to go round its south end into the harbour. At night, two 
fixed lights are exhibited on the pier-head (see page 94). 

ABS&DESN. — To sail into Aberdeen Harbour from the southward, with south or 
S.W. winds, when it becomes necessary to keep the south shore on board, keep Findon 
Ness open of Greg Ness, until the pier-head comes in sight, in order to avoid the Gir- 
dle Rock. By night you will be clear of it so soon as the pier-head light comes in 
sight; but the lights at Girdle Ness will be your best guide. When near Short Ness, 
steer so as to open the northernmost whale nsher*8 bouing-house outside of the north 
pier-head; and keep it so, until the north side of the south pier begins to appear in 
sight; then hatd up into the harbour. This mark carries you over the south end of 
the bar, where there is, perhaps, a foot or two less water than in the middle of it. To 
sail over the bar in the deepest water, steer in with the harbour fairly open; and when 
Old Aberdeen Church steeples are shutting in behind the east end of the broad hill, 
jou will be passing the bar. When in between the piers, keep rather nearer the south 
side, and pass close to the end of the low jetty which runs out from t^e inner end of the 
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north pier: the pilots will then direct you where to lie. (For the partidulam of the 
new leading-lights at Aberdeen, see page 95.) 

ABS&DESN &0A]> is to the northward of Girdle Ness. The marks for anchor- 
ing in it are, the two steeples of Aberdeen in one; and Girdle Ness bearing S. bj W. 
or S.S.W., in from 7 to 9 fathoms water. Here vessels will ride very weU, with off- 
shore winds. 

Between Aberdeen and Newbargh, stand no nearer to the shore than into the depth 
of 9 or 7 fathoms, especially a little to the southward of the latter, because of some 
scmdy ridges^ thrown up with gales of wind, a little distance from the shore. Newburgh 
is a safe harbour; but as the bar sometimes shifts, it should not be attempted without 
a pilot. 

Between Newburgh and Buchan Ness the shore is all bold, but rocky^ except Cru- 
den Scars and the Buss, which are above water, and may be approached, by day, in 
12 fathoms; but by nisht, into not less depth than 34 fathoms. Upon Buchan rTess 
there is a lighthouse, ^mich will be described hereafter. 



TIDES FROM ST. ABB'S HEAD TO BUCHAN NESS. 

Mariners navigating this part of the coast, should be particularly attentive to the 
flowing and setting ofthe tides, which are as follow : — 

It is high water, full and change, at Dunbar, at 2 o'clock; in the Frith of Forth, at 
Leith, and the other pier-havens, at 22 minutes after 2 ; at Fife Ness, by the shore, at 
half after 1 ; St. Andrew's, at 2 ; Dundee, at a quarter after 2; Tay Bar, at 2; Mont- 
rose, at Ih. 36m.; Stonehaven, at Ih. 20m.; Aberdeen Bar, at Ih. 10m.; Newburgh, 
at 1 ; and Buchan Ness, at 12h. 30m. 

The perpendicular rise of tide, in feet, is nearly as follows: — ^Dunbar, springs 15, 
neaps 9; Frith of Forth and the pier-havens, springs 16, neaps 8; St. Andrew's, 
spnngs 15, neaps 9; Dundee and Tay Bar, springs 16, neaps 10; Montrose and Stone- 
haven, sjjrings 13, neaps 8; Aberdeen, spnngs 14, neaps 9; Newburgh to Buchan 
Ness, springs 13, and neaps 8 feet. 

As the stream of tide in the offings sets to the southward with considerable strength, 
at a great distance from shore, it foUows, that the length of time between the time of 
high water on shore and the time of h^h water in the ofling, will be in proportion ; 
and we find that the stream runs to the southward in the offing, 3 hours after high 
water on shore. Gules of wind ifrom between W.S.W. and N.W., raise the tide higher, 
and cause the stream of flood to run some time longer in the ofling. Easterly and S.E. 
winds have a contrary effect. 

The velocity of tide is greatest against the projecting points, as at Buchan Ness, Fife 
Ness, St. Abb's Head, &c. &c. ; as fJso in passing over the fishing-banks off the coast, 
upon which the stream runs longer than in other parts, after it changes on shore. In 
the bays which fall out of the course of the tide, on the contrary; as between Montrose 
and John's Haven, and Aberdeen and Slain's Castle, the current runs slowly, and 
turns sooner in proportion : but in the Frith, and other inlets, where the stream sets 
almost directly in, tne current becomes stronger, according to the decrease of breadth 
or depth. 

Off the mouth of the Frith and St. Andrew's Bay, the tide is affected in its course 
by the flood setting in, and drawing the latter part of the ebb and first of flood, which 
answer to the in-land flood, in shore; and the Frith's ebbs, forcing the latter part of 
flood and first of ebb, from shore. 

The stream off^ Buchan Ness is the strongest on this coast, and nms with a velocity 
of about 4 knots in springs, and 2 J on neaps; and with neaps, the tide is sooner at its 
height, and does not run so long as with springs. At 6 miles off the Ness, the stream 
of flood runs till 2 o'clock; and at 12 miles off, till 3. Thence the tide continues on a. 
southerly course, over the fishing-banks, towards l\\ft ^\,'aj^<e,%^\5wfe^\x«MSN.s2iv^5s^^ 
after high water on the adjacent shores. At ^ i£^<^ o\]l\;ssv<\& qI ^'^ ^\s:^«%^^tsssa^ss8^ 
[NoMTa Sba.] ^ 
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4 o'clock; and at 12 miles, until 6. Continuing its course thence alone the English 
coast, at 5 or 6 leagues from shore, it runs untu about 3 hoMra after nigh water on 
shore, as above. 

From St. AbVs Head the flood seta to the southward; but the last 3 hours of ebb 
sets along the coast of Dunbar, and makes the first of flood into the Frith. It begins 
to run up past the Bass at half after 7, and is high water there at 2h. 15m. The ebb 
then coming^ out, joins the last of the flood, going round^ the Head to the southward, 
and continuing nearly 3 hours, until the ebb makes outside; which, coming from the 
southward, meets the ebb from the IVith, off Fal*s, or Fast Castle, with a noisy rip- 
pling, continuing until the Frith flood makes again. 

The Frith flood upon the south shore, commences at Fast Castle, or between it and 
Dunbar, and sets to the westward (passing the Bass) half an hour sooner than on the 
north side of May Island, particularly wim southerly and south-westerly winds, which 
accelerate it on that side. 

Fast the Bass, on full and change days, the flood runs up imtil 2h. 1dm.; and on the 
north side of May Island till 2 o'clock. The stream here runs only from between 
1 J or 2 miles an hour, until between Inch Keith and Kinghom Ness, where, on springs, 
it runs 3 miles. The stream in Leith Roads begins to run down, past the Beacon 
Rocks, nearly J an hour before high water. 

At 2 miles outside of Red Head, the flood, on full and change days, runs until 
3 o'clock, though it be high water on the shore at Ih. 30m. Roimd this head the flood 
sets into St. Andrew's Bay, imtil its last quarter, which sets south and S.S.E. 

Westward of Red Head the flood sets W.S.W. along shore, past Aberbrothick and 
the bar of the River Tay, towards St. Andrew's Bay, running until 2h.; and vessels 
passing Tay Bar, must be careful to allow for it, particularly m a calm, or with little 
wind, as it sets directly on the Abertay. The ebb, on the contrary, sets on the Gaa. 
From a little way within tiie Tay bar, the tide takes the course of the river to Dundee, 
where it runs until 2h. dOm. 

From the Abertay, the tide sets strongly into the Edenmouth; but between St. 
Andrew's and Babert I^ess, it is scarcely perceptible. From Babert Ness to Fife Ness, 
the flood sets moderately to the S.E.; out increases its velocity towards Fife Ness. 
Outside of the North Carr it becomes much stronger, and runs until 2h. dOm. 

About the Bell Rock it is high water at Ih. 30m.; but continues to run outside until 
4. Within the Rock, and off" St. Andrew's Bay, the flood runs until 3 o'clock; the 
first part of it, here, and off the Frith, setting in a direction for May Island; the 
middle to the south; and the last part S.E. The mrst part of the ebb sets from E.N.E. 
to N.E.; the middle N.N.E.; and the last part north and N.N.W. 

The flood sets strongly into the harbour of Montrose; and the stream runs until 
nearly 3h., setting across the mouth of that harbour to the southward, over the Out 
Stone; and the ebb to the northward, over the Annet, which should be particularly 
remembered and attended to. 

The flood siso sets strongly into the harbour of Newburgh; but the current outside 
does not set at the rate of more tiban 1^ mile an hour. Very little tide sets into the 
harbour of Aberdeen; and, with freshes, the stream always nms outward. The flood 
past Girdle Ness runs to the southward, imtil 2h. 30m. When strongest, it runs here 
at the rate of 2^ miles; neaps 1^; and the same, nearly, at Tod Head. 



FROM BUCHAN NESS TO DUNCANSBY HEAD, INCLUDING 
THE FRITHS OF MORAY AND TAIN. 

Description of the Landy Sfc. 

BUCHAN NESS LIGHTHOUSE.— By order of the Commissioners of the Northern 
I^htbouseBf a stone Jigbtbome has been erected upon Buchan Ness, of which the fol- 
^owmg is a apeci&cation ;— 
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" The peninsular piece of ground, called Buchan Ness, is situated in latitude 57° 2S' 
north, and in longitude 1° 46' west. From Battry Brig^, the light will be seen over 
the eastern part of the town of Peterhead, bearing S.S.W. iW., distant 9 miles; from 
Cruden Scars N.E., distant 6 miles; and from Ginlle Ness N.E. } E., distant 25 miles. 
The lantern is open, or glazed, from N. by E. to S.W.bj W., and intermediate points 
easterly. The bearings are taken by compass; and the variation is about 27^ west. 

" This light havinff a somewhat novel appearance, from the quick revolution of its 
reflector-frame, will be known to mariners as a flashing, or twinkling light, which, in 
every 5 seconds of time, emerges from a state of partial darkness, to a transitory, or 
momentary light, resembling a star of the flrst magnitude. It will thereby be readily 
distinguished from the slow motion and red colour of the Bell Rock light, towards the 
south; or from the stationary light of Kinnaird's Head towards the north. 

" The light is from oil, with reflectors, elevated 130 feet above the medium level of 
the sea. In clear weather it will be seen at a distance of 6 leagues, and intermediately 
according to the state of the atmosphere.*' 

The land about Buchan Ness is hish, and visible at a great distance. Moor Mount 
is a remarkable mountain, and the omy one in Buchan. It may be seen to the north- 
ward, southward, and eastward, appearing lon^, high, and like a saddle, hollowed in the 
middle: but, when seen from the westward, it seems round. The Paps of Caithness 
are two high hills, with sugar-loaf tops, having some lower hills about them. These 
may be seen, in clear weather, from the south and S.E., 14 or 15 leagues. Noss and 
Duncansby Heads are, in appearance, so alike, that they have often been mistaken for 
each other. They are both lii^h, steep, and rocky points of land; but Duncansby Head 
may be distinguished at a distance, by a large rock, about a mile to the southward of 
the head, called John o'Groat's House, or Duncansby Castle, which may easily be per- 
ceived 5 leagues off. 

PSTfi&KfiAD stands upon a low rocky point, about 2 miles N.N.E. ^ E. from 
Buchan Ness, having a stone pier, serving to shelter the harbour from the east and 
S.E. winds. It dries, and is onlv fit for smaU vessels. Calk Skerry is a rocky above 
water, at the mouth of the bay, lying nearly N.E. by E., distant § of a mile from Bu- 
chan Ness. West from the Skerry is another rock^ apjjearing at spring- ebbs: between 
are 12 fathoms. There are 9 fathoms in the bay within; and 12 and 14 fathoms be- 
tween it and Peterhead, all clean ground. Here vessels may anchor, with off-shore 
winds. A rocky reef stretches J a cable's length from the Skerry; and rocks lie a 
ship's length off all round it. Ships bound to the northward may, with N.W. 
winds, anchor to the southward of Calk Skerry, in 8 or 9 fathoms; but they must be 
careM to avoid being caught there with southerly winds. More than a league from 
Peterhead, is ScoUtovm Briggs^ a patch of rocks, extending J a mile from the shore : 
and about N. by E., 8^ miles from JSuchan Ness, is Rattry Head, from which a ledge of 
rocks, called Rattry Briggs, runs off east, above } of a mile. You will avoid these 
ledges, by not coming nearer to the shore than 13 fathoms; or by keeping Moor 
Mount, or Mormond Hill, in sight, above the land of Rattry Head. The old mill near 
Peterhead, in one with Stirling Peak, near Buchan Ness, bearing S.S.W., clears the 
^i^ggs, in 2^ fathoms. 

&ATT&T HA. HP is a havk, with 6 fathoms water on it, bearing E. by S., about 
1^ mile from Rattry Head. It extends north and south about ^ a mUe. The western 
spire of Peterhead in one with the peak, bearing S*S.W. } W., clears the Hard to the 
eastward, in 12 fathoms. 

At 5 miles N. by W. from Rattry Head, is the little fishing- town of Caimbulg; from 
off which lie the Uaimhulg Scars, a reef of rocks, nearly dry at low water, and stretch- 
ing out about J of a mile. They are steep-to, having 5 and 6 fathoms close to them. 
Keep Troop Head outside of Kinnaird's Head, and you will go clear of them. 

At IJ nule E.by N. from Caimbulg Point, lies Steratan Rock, with 5 fathoms on it. 
The marks for it are, Invarallochy Castle in one with White Link House, bearing 
S. W. iW. It has frwn 9 to 15 fiithoms close to it. 

COXiOinx &OCX lies a mile E. by S. ^ S. fr^m Eonnaird's Head, and has 5^ 
fathoms upon it, with 14 fathoms close to it. About } of a mile E.N.E* fccwsBL Bi««fc- 
hearty Head, is a small patch, of 5^ fathom^ m^^Q W)kvo\gl^ OL<is^\f:^*^^^*^s^'Cisst!^ 
sid^ and 11 iktboam to the Mutkward (^ it. 
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SINN ADEIB'S BEAB, in latitude ^T"* 42^ north, and longitude 2° 0' west, lies 
N.W. i W. from Caimbulg, fiill 2 miles; and is remarkable for its castle, and a stone 
lighthouse upon it, 57 feet in height, which shows a fixed light, 120 feet above high 
water at spring-tides; and, in fair weather, may be seen 5 leagues off, from all points 
between W.N. W., seaward, to S.E. On the east side of the head is the tide-haven of 
Fraserburg, having a sandy kind of bay between it and Caimbulg. 

From Kinnsdrd's Head, the course and distance to Duncansby Head are N. i W., 
69 miles. From £jimau*d*s Head, the coast takes a W.N.W. ^ In . direction, to Troop 
Head, Knock Head, and Portsoy. 

Troop Head is a remarkable promontory, formed of lofty and steqp clifis, having a 
reef extending from it, with a rock^ above water, at the end of it. !U is distant fix>m 
Kmnaird's H^ 9 miles. . The shore between tiiem is steep-to. 

On the east side of a point, nearly half-way between Kinnaird*s and Troop Head, 
is the small town of Rosehearty: west of which is Aberdour B^. Having passed 
Troop Head, you will see the small tide-haven of Gardenston. Bamff lies 7^ miles 
W.NtW. i W. from Troop Head, and is also a tide-haven; and very near, is the little 
port of Macduff; on the eastern side of which is tibe CoUie Rock, dryingat half-tide, 
and having a narrow channel between it and the shore. The toll-house W. ^ N., open 
north of the gas-chimney, clears the Collie Rock to the northward. 

Five miles beyond Bamff, is Portsoy, another small tide-haven, to the westward of 
which, and lying a little off-shore, are the Scate Rocks, These are dangerous, and should 
have a good berth, for several ships have been wrecked upon them. Boyndie Head is 
also rocky. About 2 leagues N.W. by W. ^ W. from Scate Rocks, is a rocky reef 
called Scar Nose, This is about 18 miles from Troop, and 27 miles from Kinnaird's 
Head. Two miles S.E. from Scar Nose is Logic Head, and between them is Cullen 
Town and Bay. Within the latter is a small reef called the Reeple, a little more tlian 
half-way between the town and Scar Nose, but not in the way of vessels passing along 
the shore. A little to the southward are three remarkable hills in-land, by which this 
part of the coast may be known. They are commonly called the Hills of Cullen. 
Cromach Head is nearly 2 miles to the westward of Scar Nose, and has some rocks 
lying of it. Two miles farther is Craig Inron, and a rock lying a little off the land. 
X ou now enter Spey Bay. When you come from the eastward, Cowsey, the west 
point of the bay, appears like an island. It is about 14 leagues from Kinnaird's Head, 
and 13 miles from Cromach Head. Seven miles W. by N. from Cromach Head is the 
River Spey, where smtdl vessels frequently ride; about 2 J miles east from which, is 
the small town of Buckie. 

XiOSSn: KOVTK. — To the westward of Spey River is a remarkable black hill* 
The coast round Spey Bay is generally low, and the bay of moderate depth, decreasing 
as you near the shore. Lossie Moutii is a small tide-haven, 1} mile S. by E.^ E. from 
Cowsey Point. This may be considered the southern boimdary of Moray Frith. It 
appears that the entrance of this harbour is gradually washing away and becoming 
deeper, inasmuch as. there are now 12 feet water, where formerly there were onl^ 
9 feet. On the western side of Cowsey Point, and running out a mile from the land, i8 
HaUimaiCs Scars, or Covesea Skerries, many of which are iW)ove water; close to them are 
8, 10, 12, and 14 fathoms, and farther out 20 to 46 fathoms, muddy sroimd. Between 
Halliinan*s Scars and Cowsey Point, lies the small harbour of Stotfidd.* Eight miles 
W. by N. from Cowsey Point, and 6 miles west from Halliman*s Scars, or Covesea Sker- 
ries is Burgh Head, being lower than the land adjoining, but terminating in a high 
cliffy point. 

GOTSSSA SXSMUES l^OnmoVS^.-^Edinburgh, April lOth, 1846,— Notice 
to Mariners, — This lighthouse has been built upon the Point of Craighead, in the 
County of Elgin, the light of which will be exhibited on the night of the 15th of May, 
1846, and every night thereafter, from sun-set to sun-rise: and a beacon has been 
placed on that part of the Covesea Skerries, caUed Halliman*s Scars, which lies off 
Craighead. The beacon bears from the lighthouse E.N.E. :|^ E., and consists of frame- 
work of iron, surmounted by a cylindric cage, and a cross, 48, feet above high water. 
There are steps leading from the rock to the cage, in which a temporary shelter may 
be found, in tne event of shipwreck on 'the rock. 

^ *SA?^lelt/irar5om'f near Craighead, — Considerable impiovementft ATCbein^ made in extend- 
mg the pier, and enlarging the inner basin of this harbwa,— Aberdeen Jowrnial, Jan, \^«vA^^* 
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The lighthouse is situated in latitude 57° 43' 21'^ north, and longitude 3® 20' 14" west. 
By compass, it bears from Tarbet Ness lighthouse S.E. by S.^ S^ distant 16^ miles; 
from Burgh Head E.bjS.iS., 5^ miles; from Stotfield JPoint W.N.W., 2 miles; 
from the l^acon on Hallmian*s Scars W.S.W. ^W., distant a mile; and from Scamose 
N.W. by W. i W., 16 miles. It will exhibit a revolving light, which gradually attains 
its brightest state once every minute, and then as gradually declines, until, to a distant 
observer, it totally disappears. From W. by N. ^ N. to S.E. by E. ^ E., the light will 
be of the natural appearance; but from SJ2. by E. ^ E. to S.E. | S., it will be coloured 
red. The lantern, which is open from W. by N. :J N. to S.E. :^ S., in a northerly direc- 
tion, is elevated 160 feet above the level of the sea; and the light will be seen at the 
distance of 6 leagues, and at lesser distances according to the state of the atmosphere; 
and to a near observer, in favourable circumstances, the light will not wholly disappear 
between the intervals of greatest brightness. 

From Burgh Head to Fort Greorge, at the entrance to Inverness, the coast lies 
about W. by N ., 6^ leagues. Between them lies the small tide-haven of Findhom. It 
is about 4^ miles west from Burgh Head. The shore is low and sandy, with Burgh 
Head Bay situated between them. This bay has from 5 to 7 fathoms in it, deepening 
to the northward. About 5 miles beyond Findhom are some white sand-hills, and 
farther on is Inloch Castle. To the westward of this is the entrance to Nairn River. 
The shore here bends to the southward, and forms a kind of open bay. From Nairn 
River it turns N.W. J N. to Whiteness, and thence rounds itself toward Fort Greorge. 
Off this part, a sand stretches a good way out, called the Whitings to the northward of 
which is the middle ground, having from 6 to 12 feet over it. Its west end bears 
E.N.E. from Fort Greorge Point, distant 1^ mile. There is a narrow passage between 
it and the Whiting; but the proper channel is on the northern side. The northern shore 
is rocky and steep. Having passed the middle, the northern shore suddenly winds 
round to the south, and forms a narrow strait between Fortrose Point and Fort George, 
which having passed, the channel runs in westerly towards Inverness. The soutiiern 
shore is flat ; and in the middle of the channel is a long narrow sand, having a passage 
on either side: but that to the northward has much the deeper water. S.W. of Fort- 
rose, is a smaU knoll, of 2 fathoms, lying very near the shore. A dangerous spit also 
runs off to the northward of the eastern point of Inverness, reaching almost to the 
opposite shore. Vessels may anchor opposite Inverness, or co farther up Loch Beaidy, 
towards the Red Castle; but those bound for Inverness ^ould, if they are not well 
acquianted, take a pilot. 

CALSBONZAN CANAL^—The eastern end of the Caledonian Canal is situate at 
Muirtown, near Inverness, and enters Loch Ness, at the distance of about 5 miles from 
Muirtown. The water in this loch is remarkably deep, having in some places 129 
fathoms; thus opening a navigation for shipping, across Scotland, from the i^orth Sea 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This canal was opened fbt shipping in 1825, and has a depth 
of 15 feet water in its shallowest parts. 

CKOMAftTY and CBANOmiY POZNT LZOKTH0US&S.—^(;tn&ttr^;^ AprU 
\5th, 1846. — ^The Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses hereby give notice, that 
a lighthouse has been erected upon Cromarty Point, in the County of Cromarty; and 
another upon Chanonry Point, in the County of Ross, the lights of which will be ex- 
hibited on the 15th of May, 1846, and every night thereafter, from sun-set to sun-risei 
The following is a specification of the lighthouses, and the appearance of the lights: — 

1. Cromarty Point lighthouse is situated in latitude 57^ 40' 58'^ north, and longitude 
40 2^ 7// Yresit, within l£e entrance of Cromarty Frith. The light will be known to 
mariners as a fixed li^t, of a red colour. The lantern, which is open from W.N.Wi 
round to S.E. by E. i E., in a northerly direction, is elevated 50 feet above the levd of 
the sea; and the lignt, being red, should not be expected to be seen beyond the dist- 
ance of 9 miles, and at lesser distances according to the state of tiie atmosphere. 

2. Chanonry Point light is situated in latitude 57^ 34' 32'' north, and longitude 
4^ 5' 28" west, at the entrance of the Frith, leading to Inverness and the Caledonian 
Canal. The light will be known to mariners as a fixed light, of the natural appearance; 
The lantern, which is open from W. ^ N., round to N. by E., in a southerly direction^ 
is elevated 40 feet above the level of the sea; and the light will be seen at the distQXL<»i. 
of 11 miles, and at lesser distances, according to t]b& ^tdX/^ ^1^^ ^^xs^<^<«^&ssc5^. 

CROMARTY^ThQ entrance to Cromaxtiy ^sw^'W Ifi^:^ •^ "^^ ^b^s^ ^^^ssfi. ^ 
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Point, iuidN.£.by£.^£., about 2 leagues from Fort Geor^, having an excellent 
harbour. Its entrance is nearlj a mile wide, the water in it ib deep, — ^from 30 to 22 
fathoms; and the shores, excepting the south point, are clean. Close to the south point 
lies a miall rock, called the West Svter^ and on the opposite side lies another, called the 
East Suter; excepting these two rocks, you have nothing to fear. 

The town of Cromarty stands upon a low point on the south side of the harbour, nearly 
2 miles within the West Suter. The little bay on the east side of the town is shoal to 
the distance of ^ a cable's length out, and the mark for clearing it is, the south end of 
the wood, near the houses of fiiverbreckie, kept open to the north of Cromarty Point. 
This point is very steep, and there are 20 and 22 fathoms between it and the ferry- 
house on the opposite side. 

Beyond the ferry-house is a large sandy haVy almost dry at low water. The low 
shingly bank of the ferry shut in wiUi the East Suter, will lead clear off the ed^e of the 
ban& for a full mile, but not farther, for the sand there runs out to the southward of 
this mark. The southern shore, for above 2 miles beyond Cromarty, is shoal, having 
8 fathoms about 2 cables* length off; but farther westward, it shoals into the bay, at 
the south-western end of the harbour, where it dries ftrther out, and runs shoal to- 
ward the north bank, making the channel narrow as you advance toward Inver- 
breckie. You will find the deepest water by edgins along the north bank, where, a 
little west of Cromarty, you will have 14 fathoms; thence^ shallowing half-way up to- 
wards Liverbreckie, tnen deepening again at Inverkrecfa'e; but the south shore gra- 
dually shoals all the way up. Beyond Inverbreckie are 11 and 10 fathoms; a scandy 
flat continuing on both sides so far as Dingwall. 

Near the East Suter are 16 and 18 fathoms water close to the shore, decreasing in 
depth to the southward. A little to the eastward lies a shingly hank, running off about 
a cable's length, with 6 fathoms on its edge, and shoal toward the shore. Its outer edge 
is steep, and with gales from the eastward, the sea breaks all over it. 

E.N.E. i E., 2 leagues from the entrance of Cromarty, lie the Three Kings; they are 
small rocks^ about a mile from the shore, and appear at the last quarter ebb. To clear 
them bring Mackenzie's House, which stands on a risinc ground to the southward of 
Cromarty, open, outside of the. East Suter. From the Three Bangs to Tarbet Ness, the 
course and distance are N.E. \ E., 6 miles. Except the Three iGngs, the coast all the 
way from Cromarty to Tarbet Ness, is clean. Off Tarbet Ness are some rocks. The 
CuUoden Rock also lies ^ a mile N.E. from the Ness, with only 9 feet on it« 

TARBET NESS LIGHTHOUSE. — In 1830, a lighthouse was erected upon 
Tarbet Ness, bearing from the Three Kings and Kings' Sons, N.E. \ E., distant ■ 
6 miles; fi'om Halliman's Scars, at Cowsey Point, N.W. by N., 17 miles; from Clythe 
Ness S.W. by W. ^ W., 31 miles, and f5pom the Culloden Rock W. by S., a mile. 

Tarbet Ness light is revolving or intermittent, suddenly appearing like a star of 
the first magnitude, and continuing in view 2^ minutes, wlien it is suddenly eclipsed 
for ^ a minute; thus producing its entire effect once every Sf minutes. It must how- 
ever be observed, that within the Moray Frith, in a south-westerly direction f^m 
Tarbet Ness, where the light cannot be mistaken for any other on the coast, it will be 
permanently visible, until the mariner pass within a line drawn from Tarbet Ness, 
throi^h a point J a mile to seaward of the Kings] Sons, when it will be intercepted 
from his view by the high land of the coast. The interception of the light by the land 
will thus form a direction to avoid these dangerous rocks. 

The lantern is open or glazed seaward, from S.W. ^ W. to W. J N., and is elevated 
175 feet from the medium level of the sea. The light, in clear weather, will be seen 
at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues, and at lesser distances according to the state of the 
atmosphere. 

Tarbet Ness is at once the northern boundary of the Moray Frith, and the southern 
extremity of the Frith of Tain, which it divides. In the latter the anchorage is good 
with all winds, excepting those from the east and N.E. N.W., 6 miles from Tarbet 
Ness, a sandy flat extends all across the Frith, rendering it unfit for shipping, especi- 
ally to strangers. A shoal lies across the bar, dividing, and forming two channels; and 
has but 3 feet over it. The northern channel has 9 feet water; the southern 12 feet. 
When over the bar, and opposite the town of Tain, 2 miles from the shore, you will be 
m T fathoms. Tina is the entrance to OckdL ^vv«r, «ud c»U.^ Dortiwik Loch* A pilot 
should alwajs be ohtmed for tfaie place* 
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From Tarbet Ness to the Ord of Caithness, the course is N.E., a little easterly, 17 
miles; to Clythe Ness N.E. by£. ^E., 31 miles; and from Clythe Ness to Noss Head 
NJE. by E. and NJl. i N., 11 nules. 

From the bar of the Frith of Tain, the coast runs circularly toward the Ord of 
Caithness; some parts being rocky, and, therefore, must always have a good berth 
in passing; the Ord Head is high, steep, and rocky, the chSk being &nwt per- 
pendicular. 

Fiom O&B HEAD to CLYTHS NfiSS, a ragged rocky shore extends, without 
anchorage or harbour. Inland are the Paps of Cai^ess, two remarkable lulls, with 
pointed tops, like sugar-loaves; these are visible a great way off, and point out your 
approach to this part. Hie course and distance from Ord Head to Clythe Ness, are 
E. by N., 15 miles. 

A little to the souliiward of Clythe Ness is a great rock, above water, having several 
lesser ones round it. Close to it are from 9 to 12 fathoms; but it will sJways be pru- 
dent to give it a good berth. 

HOSS WEUk'D* is remarkable for its high clifis. At 1^ mile to the southward of 
Noss Head is Staxigo, a tide-haven, where small vessels sometimes He; and 1^ mile 
farther is Wick, another small port; but generally, the shore between Clythe Ness and 
Noss Head is very bold, rugged, and rocl^. 

SHrCLAm'S bay lies on the north side of Noss Head. It is large and of mo- 
derate depth, with clean ground, and can be resorted to with off-shore winds. Freswick 
Bay, to the N.N.E. of Noss Head, about 7 miles, b also a good place to stop a tide in. 

BUNCANSBY BBAB^At 10^ nules N.N.E.^E. from Noss Head, is Dun- 
cansby Head, the N.E. point of Scotland. It is formed of perpendicular cliffs, and 
apears very similar to Noss Head, so much so, that it is oflen mistaken for it. But 
Duncansby Head, as already observed, may always be distinguished £rom Noss Head 
by Duncansby Castle, or John o* Groats House, which is a mgh rock, seated over the 
land, and may, as before observed, be seen 15 miles o£ 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM BUCHAN NESS TO 

DUNCANSBY HEAD, INCLUDING THE FRITHS 

OF MORAY AND TAIN, &c. 

VESSELS bound from off Buchan Ness to the Moray Frith, should steer north or 
N.N.E., according to their distance from the shore, taking care to keep Buchan Ness 
in sight, outside of the outermost houses of Peterhead, in order to avoid Scotstown and 
Rattry Briggs; or tf desirous of going near to the point of Rattrjr Bri^;s, bring Stir- 
Img Hill on with the innermost houses of Peterhead, and keep it so, until Mormond 
HiB comes open to the westward of Rattry Head; you will then be to the northward 
of that reef, and may steer N. by W. J W., until Troop Head comes open outside of 
Kinnaird*s Head, or until Einnaird*s Castle and lighthouse bear to the westward of 
W.N.W., either of which will lead dear of the Cairnbulg Scars. 

Einnaird*s Head is steep-to; and the course and distance thence to the extremity of 
Halliman's Scars, or Covesea Skerries, are N.W. by W. i W., 41 miles. The coast 
between Einnubi*s Head and Scar Nose is rising ground, and the shore steep, except 
the rocks before-mentioned, having 14lto 16 fathoms near it; and at the average dist* 
ance of 3 or 4 miles off, are 20 to 24 fathoms, beyond which it deepens, with irregular 
soundings, mostly mud. Therefore, when working to windward, you should not stand 
into a less depth than 16 fathoms. Vessels maj anchor in Aberdour Bay, and in all the 
bays between Troop Head and Scar Nose, with off-shore winds. In Spey Bay there 
is also good anchorage on clean ground, in every part. 

♦ Noss Head, — A memorial has been forwarded by the merchants and ship-owners of Bamff, 
to the Commissioners of Northern lighthouses, pointing out the public advantage that would 
be derived from having a lighthouse erected on "Soaali^aA,— BamS^T?e\>.\^\K^v^^* 
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The course firom off Halliman*s Scars, or Covesea Skerries, to Cromarty, is W.N.W. 
^ W., and the distance 22 miles. If bound to Fort Greorge, keep dose to the north shore, 
all ^e way from the West Suter, imtil abreast of the Three Bums, off which a reef 
stretches a cablets length, which you must give a berth to. The coast here is high and 
rocky. 

C&OBSA&TY. — ^To sail into Cromarty Harbour, keep in mid-channel, till round 
Cromarty Point; then run about a mile to the westward along the south shore, and 
anchor, m 6 or 7 fathoms water, with a deep gulley on the souui shore, up and down, 
and Cromarty Point bearing E.S.E. In turning, stand no nearer to the West Suter, 
and the bay eastward of the town, than to brin^ Cromarty Point on with the houses at 
Liverbreclue, or on the comer of the wood within the nouses. The shore, from the 
Suter to the ferry, is steep; but when above the ferry, stand no nearer iJie bank, than 
to bring the low shindy point of the ferry near to the East Suter; which mark is good 
so far up as the ancmormg-place, but no farther. The south shore, above die town, 
may be approached^ by the lead, into 5 or 4 fathoms. All the ground, from the town 
to a mile above it, is good for anchoring. 

Ships sailing from Cromarty, and bound to the north-eastward, must give the shore 
a bertn after passing the East Suter, in order to avoid the bank before-mentioned; and, 
after having passed it, should keep Captain M' Kenzie's House open of the East Sut^r, 
until they nave passed the Three Kin^. From thence the shore may be approached 
to a cable's length, imtil near Tarbet Ness, to which must be given a berth of a mile 
at least, in order to avoid the Culloden Bock. This part will now be no longer dan- 
gerous to shipping, as the new lighthouse will lead you clear of all dangers. 

1£ a vessel is situated at the distance of 3 or 4 miles off Buchan Ness, and bound 
through Pentland Frith, to the westward, the course will be N.N.E., 9 miles, until 
Kinnaird's lighthouse bears to the westward of N.W., in order the avoid the Rattry 
Briggs; the course and distance will then be N. } W., about 24 leagues; but, with a 
scant wind from the eastward, and a high sea, you should steer north, to prevent your 
falling to leeward, and being obliged to bear-up for Cromarty. 



TIDES FROM BUCHAN NESS TO DUNCANSBY HEAD. 

IT is Wh water, full and change, at Buchan Ness, at Oh. 50m.; at Frasersburgh, 
Oh. 30m.; Bamff, Oh. 40m.; along shore to Cowsey Point, and at Cromarty, at 12h. 40m.; 
at Fort Greorge and at Inverness, at Ih. Om.; in the Frith of Tain, at 12h.; and at 
Sinclair's Bay, at llh. 

The rise of the tide is, at Buchan Ness, with springs, 13 feet, neaps 8; Frasersburgh, 
Bamff, and Cowsey Point, springs 15 feet, neaps 9 or 10; Fort Greorge and Cromarty, 
springs 14 feet, neaps 9; Frith of Tain, springs 12 feet, neaps 7; and Sinclair's Bay, 
springs 9, neaps 5. 

From Duncansby Head the stream diminishes in strength to the southward. Off 
Clythe Ness its velocity is 3 knots with springs, and 1} with neap-tides; continuing 
tiius to the Ord Head. In the bays of Sinclau: and Freswick there is no current, as 
they fall within its stream. 

Off the entrance of Cromarty the stream runs at the rate of from 3^ and 4 knots in 

S rings, and 2 at neaps. At Fort George the current runs very strongly. Off Kinnaird's 
ead the stream runs about 2 knots in springs, and increases as it passes round, till off 
Peterhead, where it runs at the rate of 4 knots in springs, and 2^ m neap-tides. But 
observe, that here the flood without sets partly on tne £ore, whicn, if not attended to, 
in light winds and a heavy sea, may prove dangerous. When in tJie offing, 6 or 7 miles 
eastward of Kinnaird's I^ad, the stream does not turn to the northward, until 3h. 15m. 
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PROM DUNCANSBY HEAD TO CAPE WRATH, THROUGH 
PENTLAND FRITH AND THE ORKNEYS. 

Description of the Coast and Islands, Sfc. 

From BUNCANSBY HEAB to OAFS WRATH.— Pentland Frith lies be- 
tween the coast of Caithness and the Orkney Islands, and is a well-frequented passage, 
leading from the North Sea to the Western Ocean. 

The PSmnLANB SXEBBXES are some rocky islands, lying E. by N., distant 
3^ miles from Duncansby Head, the lai^er island being in latitude 58® 42' north. Two 
lighthouses are erected on the Great Skerry, bearing nearly N.N.E. and S.S.W. of 
each other, distant 60 feet. The high light is 100 feet above the sea at high water, and 
the low light 80 feet. Both these lights are with lamps, and reflectors, and exhibit a 
constant, oright, and venr conspicuous light. ^ They are both fixed and stationary lights, 
visible 4 or 5 leagues ofif when the weather is clear; and when in a line, lead clear of 
the foul ground to the southward of the Skerries. 

The bearings and distances of the most conspicuous headlands, from the above lights, 
are the island of Copinsha N.E.byE. ^E., distant 14 miles; Roseness Head, which 
forms the east side of Holm Sound, N.E. i N., distant 10 miles; the S.E. end of Barra, 
N.E.f N., distant 8^ miles; Halcrow Head, in South Ronaldsha, N.N.E. ^ E., distant 
3^ miles; Barth Head N. ^ W., distant 3} miles. Between this head and the lights, 
lies the Lather Bockj distant from the lights 2f miles, and a little more westerly than 
the head. 

The south end of the island of Swona bears from the lights N.N.W. f W., distant 

5 miles; die north end of the island Stroma N.W. ^W., (Sstant 6 miles; Brims Ness 
Head, or S.W. point of Hoy Walls, or Waes, N.W., distant 10 miles; Duncansby 
HeadW. bvS., distant 3^ mites ; Noss Head S.W. f S., distant 12 miles; the Little 
Pentland Skerry bears south, a mile; and the outermost rock of the foul ground 
S.E. by E., distant 1 J mile. 

The coast, from the N.E. part of Duncansby Head to St. John*s Head, runs some- 
what in a circular direction, these two points bearing from each other N.W. by W. and 
S.E. by E., distant 5| miles; to the northward of St. John*s Head is a reef of rocks, 
called the Men of Mey, From thence to Dunnet Head the distance is 5 nules, nearly, 
in the same direction. 

BUHHET HEAB UGHTHOUSE. — ^This lighthouse was first lighted October 
1st, 1831. It exhibits a steady fixed light, from oil and reflectors, elevated 346 feet 
above the level of the sea, and appears iSce a star of the first magnitude, at the distance 
^ of 7 or 8 leagues; and at intermediate distances, according to the state of the atmou- 
*phere. The lighthouse, built of stone, and 45 feet high, is in latitude 58° 41^ north, 
bearing from the north end of the island of Stroma W. by N., distant 7^ miles; from 
Hoy Head S.S.W., 13 miles; from the Stack and Skerry S.byE.f E., 33 miles; and 
from Cape Wrath E. by S. f S., 53 miles. In reference to these bearings, the light will 
be visible to the mariner, in a northerly direction, from S.E. ^ E. to west. 

BUNN ET HEAB is high, steep, and rocky. W. ^ N. from the lighthouse, distant 

6 miles, is a little island, lying close to the main land, and usually called Holbum Island, 
the land between them bendmg inward, and forming Thurso Bay and Scrabster Road. 
Within both these, vessels may occasionally find ancnorage. 

W.bvN., 5 miles from Holburn Island, is Brims Ness, from which a rochy reefrxms 
out full ^ a mile. The coast is rocky all along; and there are several rocks, above 
water, reaching from the Clett Rocks toward? the Ness. W.N.W. \ W. from Dunnet 
light, distant 19 miles; and nearly N.W. by W., 9 miles from Brims Ness, is Strathy 
Head. Several small bays lie between; and the shore is generally high and rocky < 
West, a little northerly, 10 miles from Strathy Head, is Comb Island, having anchorage 
between it and the shore; but it is by no means a place of safety. N.W^by W., distajit 

7 miles from Comb Ldand, is Whiten Head*, aad \)efeweftu\)ftKai.«cfc^^^^'«vA^ia^^ 
and Kinlock Winter, or the Kyle of Tonstue. TVua \a «b swsvo^m^ <iY^Ta5!k^^-«>iSKSB.Ni\s^ 

[NomtbSsa.] ^ ^ 
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lie the Rabbit Islands. Vessels proceeding here, will find the passage to the south- 
eastward of these islands safe, with from 10 to 17 fathoms between the Roan Islands 
and the shore, and 13, 14. and 12 fathoms very near to the Rabbits; but when advanced 
opposite to the village or Tongue, it becomes shallow ; and Sonlock Water is only fit 
for boats. Whiten Ilead is a broad and rocky headland, with some few rocks^ above 
water, about it; but they are steep-to, and without danger. When abreast of these, a 
W.S.W. course will open Loch Enbol. 

LOCH E&ZBOXi is a wide and extensive branch of the sea, running in a S.W. hj 
W.^W. direction, Smiles. In it is good anchorage, either to the northward of Ghone 
Islimd, or farther west, and nearer to tiie end of the Loch. The bottom is mud, and 
the depth fi*om 10 to 14 fathoms. There are no rocks, except those near Eribol; and 
the high land of Ben Spinnie a£fords shelter to the anchorase. Off the entrance of the 
Loch there are the Cloven Rock, Duskerry, and Haa Island. It is not advisable to go 
inside of these, as many scattered rocks lie abont them. 

At 7 miles to the north-westward of Whiten Head, is a point of land, called Far-out 
Head, making the eastern point of Durness Kyle. There are several roeka about Far- 
out Head; but the middle of the Kyle is clear of dancer, and has 10, 9, and 8 fathoms 
wikter within it. It is, however, too open to the norm-eastward for vessels to anchor 
there in safety. On tiie north-western part of the entrance is Garran Island, with 
some rocki about it. The western land is high and rugged, having a remarkable barren 
appearance, and usually called the Forest. This extends all the way to Cape Wrath. 

CAPE WBATB, or &ATB, is a high and steep headland^ having many roda 
about it, and therefore must always have a wide berth given to it in passing. In 1828, 
a stone lighthouse, of a white appearance, was erected upon it, of which tne Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Lighthouses published the following description :--Cape Wrath 
forms the north-western extremity of the main land of Scotland, in latitude 58® 37' 
north, and longitude 5** 1' west. It bears from Hoy Head W. } N., distant 60 miles; 
from the Butt of the Lewis E.S.E. \ E., 40 miles; from the Stags S.W. by W. \ W., 
a mile; from the Nun Rock S.W. by S., 15 miles; and from the Stack and Skerry 
W.S.W. i W., the former 35 J, and the latter 38 miles distant. 

" This light will be known to mariners as a revolving light, exhibiting, from one and 
the same lantern, a light of the natural appearance, alternating or changing with one 
tinged red; which two kmds of l^t successively attain their most luminous effect 
every two minutes, and thereafter becoming gradually less luminous, are, to a distant 
observer, totally eclipsed for a short time. 

" The lantern light-room is elevated 400 feet above the medium level of the sea* 
The light of the natural appearance will, in clear weather, be seen, like a star of the 
first magnitude, at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, and at lesser distances according to 
the state of the atmosphere; but the red light, being somewhat obscured by the coloured 
shades, will not be seen at so great a distance." 

During a sale from the N.E., with a tremendous swell of the sea upon this part of 
Sutherland, the persons employed in erecting the lighthouse upon Cape "Wrath, observed 
the waves breakmg verv high over the Nun Rock. The reef appeared to extend about 
a lea^e S.S.W. and N.N!e., having in some places not more than 2 and 2j^ fathoms 
over It at low tides. The snwll island of Baleg on with the Cape Land, leads r%ht 
upon it. It seems to be connected with the Stack and Skerry by a fishing-bank, of 
from 25 to 30 fathoms. 

The STAGS lie off Cape Wrath N.E. by E. \ E., distant a mile, and are very dan^ 
gerous; but the lighthouse, newly erected, will now always enable the mariner tQ^ give 
tiiem a wide berth. 

The NUir aoox and BANK.— North, 32'' east from Cape Wrath, distant about 
15 miles; north, lO** east from Far-out Head, distant 17 miles; and north, 6** west from 
Whiten Head, distant 21^ miles, is the Nvn Boch^ which, according to Captun Rama^ 
lies with the little island of Balac just open of the land on the S.W. side of Cape WraUi, 
and with the eastern part of Whiten Head in a line with a roxmd-topped hill, the Stack 
Rock just appearing above the horizon. The Nun Rock terminates in a point; upon 
which, with low tides, there are no moi'e than 15 feet water. Within the distance of 
6 yards from the centre of the rock, are 4^, 5, 6» 7, and m oii^ «jot 11 &thoms; in 
aaotber 16 fathoms: at the distmoe of 50 ywds, axe 1^ fa^oma. ^xooiVS&ftiiaA^^ 
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the rock, sounding round a radius of 80 yards, in all directions, there are from 6 to 
12 fathoms; so irregular is the depth, that the same water is nowhere to be foimd twice 
within the space of a yard: extending the radius to 250 yards, it giyes from 12 to 
18 fathoms, with a similar irregularity. 

From the shoalest part, in a westerly or southerly direction, the rock extends 
500 yards, to the depth of from 19 to 24 fathoms; then dean ground and deep water; 
while at a similar distance eastward and northward, there are from 20 to 25 fathoms; 
then foul ground, with 25 fathoms to a considerable distance; the whole mass forming 
a rocky circle, about 1000 yards in diameter. This is situated upon the S.W. edg^e of 
an extensiye bank of rotten rock, which runs to the N.E. and N. by E., full 10 imle?, 
and to the eastward, so far as the Stack and Sule Skerry, where its breadth is about 
6 miles; thus the length of this shoal is nearly 30 miles, and the water over it from 
25 to 35 fathoms. 

Between this bank and the coast of Scotland, the deepest water is 50 fathoms; the 
bottom commonly of coarse sand, grayel, and broken shells, separately or combined. 
Near the land, in less depth than 80 fathoms, black stones abound; and so they do 
round the Nun Rock. 

Upon? the rock it is high water, full and change, at 11 o'clock. Spring-tides set at 
the rate of 4 miles, and neaps 2 miles an hour. The flood runs to tne eastward, first 
E.N.E.; middle east; and latter E.S.E. 

E. ^ S. from the Nun Rock, distant 19 miles ; N. i E., 26 miles from Strathy Head ; 
and N.W., a little westerly, 25 miles from Hoy Head in the Orkneys, lies a rock, aboye 
water, called the Stack; and E. by N. from the Stack, 21 miles, is a similar one, called 
the Sule Skerry. The adjacent part is all rocky ground, with from 17 to 30 fathoms 
water, and forms the eastern part of the Nun Bank. 
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GENERAL REMARKS.— The Orkneys are a cluster of islands, lying to the 
northward of Duncansby Head, of yarious shapes and sizes, 26 of which are i&abited. 
The smaller islands are called Holms, and are chiefly used for pasturage. The prin- 
cipal islands are named as follows: — South Ronaldsha, Flota, Hoy Walls or Waes, 
Pomona, Burra, Copinsha, Shapinsha, Rowsa, Westra, Eda, Stronsa, Sanda, and 
North Ronaldsha, haying seyeral other small islands of inferior note between them. 
They are mosUy separated by deep and nayigable channels, through which mariners 
may pass in safety. 

These islands are of irregular heights, being in some places high and prominent, and 
in others low and undistinguishable. Their eastern side lies nearly m a N.E. ^ E 
direction; and fVom the Skerry lights to Dennis Ness, the northern point of North 
Roniddsha, the distance is about 46 miles. The northernmost islands are low and dan- 
gerous, being frequently enyeloped in thick fogs, the atmosphere yery rarely continuing 
clear for any considerable space of time. They are also subject to gales of a most 
tremendous description. 

Vessels coming from the north-eastward will obserye a lighthouse erected on the 
Start of Sanda, which may be seen 4 or 5 leagues. The high light of the Pentland 
Skerries will be yisible at an eop&l distance; and Kinnaird*s Head light can also be 
seen at a great way off in the offing. The mariner ought to be particularly careful not 
to mistake these lights one for anotner, for should he do so, the most fatal consequences 
may ensue. He will obserye that the light on the Start is on a reyolying prmciple, 
and is yisible from eyery point of the compass. It is eleyated 100 feet aboye the leyel 
of the sea, and may be distinguished from all others, as the reflectors are made to re- 
yolve once eyery two minutes, exhibiting light one minute, and disappearing the next 
—an effect fidly sufficient for the purpose, as the light increases from darkness to full 
strength during one minute, and during the next. d<^Vai^^\Sk.^\x^S{^g(^\f^\RAj^^^^ 
la clear weatbeTf it will be visibLe 12 or 16 loiVwu 
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The currents in the North Sea should be particularly attended to, for tlie tides are 
not regular until you come near the Orkney and Shetland Isles. The tides also ke^ 
a regiUar course between tJie Orkneys and Shetland; only observing, you have to make 
an fifiowance for the time iJie tide runs longer, according to your ofling; for in the 
middle, you have the tide 3 hours longer than near the shore. 

The ZASTERH SIDE of the OBJUTETS.— The Fentland Skerries lie £. by N., 
distant 3^ miles from Duncansbv Head; and S.S.W. i W., 2^ miles from Old Head, in 
South Ronaldsha. Old Head is the south-eastern ^Mtt of the island, and Grim Ness 
the north-eastern part: they bear from each other N.E. i N. and S.W. i S., distant 
4 miles. Off Old Head E.S.E., distant :^ of a mile, lies the Old Skerry: bring the 
North Eirk of South Ronaldsha open of Halcrow Head, and you will go on the oat- 
side of it. 

From Old Head to Copinsha, the course and distance are N.E.byE. f B., about 
12 miles. Halcrow Head lies 1:^ mile N JS. by N. from Old Head. Between Halcrow 
Head and Grim Ness, off the middle of the bays of Lyths and Wmdwick, you may 
anchor, on clean -^und, keeping Rose Ness on with, or rather a little outside of^ Grim 
Ness. Between Sdcrow Head and Grim Ness, the tide, during the first four hours of 
flood, runs to the northward; and from that time to the last of the ebb, tEe stream 
runs to the southward. ^ 

About N.E. i E., distant 3^ miles from Grun Ness, is Rose Ness. Between them 
are the entrances of Water Sound and Hobn Sound : these are danserous in an easterly 
gale and flood-tide, particularly Water Sound. The former lies oetween Ronalddia 
and Burra Isles, and the latter between the islands Burra and Pomona. Between Grim 
Ness and the entrance of Water Sound, you may anchor, on clean ground, about ^ a 
mile from the shore. 

COPnrSHA ISLAND extends nearly a mile N.E. and S.W., and is j^ a mile broad. 
On the south side of this island a vessel may stop a tide, about ^ a mile from the shore. 
About ^ a mile N.N.W. of Copinsha, lies the Horse, with three fishing-beacons on it; 
and hafr-way between these is a small sunken rock^ havins only 9 feet on it at low 
water, spring-tides. You will avoid it, when going throu^ this channel, by keeping 
to either side; but rather towards the Horse, because uiere is deep water within 
20 yards of that island. As there is a Jlat^ extending about a cabled len^ to the 
westward from the westernmost of the Holms of OopinSia, and a rock, lying { of a mile 
to the eastward of the point of Air, visible only at low water, spring-tides, those who 
go through this channel will avoid the shoals on each side, by keeping ^ of the distance 
from the Holms, and } from the point of Air. In this passage are 3 fathcnns at low 
water. 

In sailing along the east side of Dear Ness, be sure to keep more than j^ a mile from 
the shore, tor there is a flat runs off from the Kirk of Dear Ness, about ^ a mile to 
the E.S.E., which is almost all dry with spring-tides. A little to the northward of the 
outer end of this flat, and S.E. from Sandside, lies a rock^ which dries at half-ebb. 

MOUXi BEAB, on the east side of the entrance of Dear Sound, lies 4} nules 
N. i W. from Copinsha Island. Auskerry Island bears N.E., 7^ miles from Copinsha 
Island; and Fair Isle bears E.N.E., distant about 17 leagues from it. Between Dear 
Ness and the island of Shapinsha, is the entrance to Kirkwall, which is the chief town 
in the Orkneys, having an old cathedral, and above 300 houses. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade. 

A lighthouse is erected on the pier-head at Kirkwall, and exhibits a fixed light all 
night, from August till April. 

About i of a mile E.N.E. from the northernmost part of Auskerry Isle, lies a nmken 
rock, on which are 6 feet at low water; and about a cable's length from the N.W. part 
of the island, are three small rocks^ two of which are always visible. Nearly a mile 
N.E. by N. from the N.W. part of Auskerry, and J of a mile from the shore of Stronsa, 
lies a rocky shoal, called Ingaldy appearing at 2 hours' ebb. Between the west end of 
this shoal and the shore, it almost ories with low spring ebbs. Those who go throng 
between Auskerry and Stronsa, should keep in the middle of the passage, and they will 
thereby avoid all the dangers on both sides. 

MOUBBOImM bay, on the south side of Stronsa Ifiland^ \a d<&«xv ^cound^ and a 
convenient place to anchor in : near the west ade oi the \»t '^ ^^ ^^^ "fi*"^ \a:?iSBa^ 
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winter-time. Mill Bay, on the east side of Stronsa, is also all clean ground, and con- 
venient to stop a tide in. Off Rousholm Bay, and between Auskerry and Stronsa 
Islands, the stream, during the first three hours of flood, runs to the eastward; and 
from that time, until low water, it runs to the westward. 

About 2 miles N.E. by E. ^ E. from the S.E. part of Auskerry Isle, is Lamb Head, 
the S.E. point of Stronsa Island, remarkably high land; and a mile N.N.E. ^ E. from 
Lamb Head, is Burrow Head, which is lofty, from Lamb Head, the Start, or N.E. 
point of Sanda Island, bears N.E. i E., distant nearly 14 miles. Odness is about 
2^ miles N.N.E. i E. from Lamb Head. 

Above I a mile N.N.E. from Odness, lies a rock, called the Boa, appearing only at 
spring-tides. By keeping Burrow Head without Odness, you will eaauj so clear of it 
on the east side; and to clear it on the north side, when going into Mm Bay, keep 
half-way between Odness and Grice Ness; then steer to the westward, and anchor, in 
4^ or 4 fathoms; the bottom being sand, and sand with shells. 

About N.E. i N., 6* miles from Odness, is Tres Ness, the S.E. pomt of the Isle lof 
Sanda. At 1^ mile N.E. } E. from this point, are some rocky shoots^ extending 1^ mile 
from the end of Tres Ness, parts of which are visible at low water. To clear them on 
the east side, in sailing northward or southward, approach no nearer to Tres Ness than 
till the easternmost houses of Newark come on with the chapel of Arstas. 

The STA&T lies 5 miles E.b^N. from Tres Ness, with a lighthouse upon it, 
already described. Between them bes Newark Bay, in which you may anchor, on clean 
ground, within ^ a mile of the shore ; but you should avoid the east and west sides of 
3ie bay, which are foul and rocky. The most convenient part for anchoring in is, off 
the sand, with the house of Newark bearing W.N.W., distant J of a mile. 

BRIDirS NESS, the S.E. point of North Bonaldsha, lies N.N-E.^E., 5| miles 
from the Start. Between them lies the east entrance of Nortii Bonaldsha Frith. 
About li mile S.E. i E. from Bride's Ness, and 4^ miles N.E. i N. from the Start, lies 
the outer edge of the middle of the Reef Dike, which thence extends N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. about f of a mile each way; and is, at its middle or broadest part, nearly ^ a 



mile across. This is a reef of sunken rocks^ having on its shallowest part, which is that 
next to Bride's Ness, only 5 feet at low water. As there are always breakers on it 
with an ebb, and often with a flood-tide, vessels can seldom go over it without great 
danger. Even when the water is smoothest, the rocks may eamj be distinguished by a 
dark-coloured rippling tide running along them ; and the depth, in approacmng them on 
either side, shoals gradually. 

BENNZS NSSS, on which was formerly a lighthouse, but now a stone beacon, sur- 
mounted by a ball, lies N.E., 2^ miles from Bride's Ness, and N.N.E.3 E., 8 miles from 
the Start. About ^ a mile to the northward of Dennis Ness lies a rock, called Selch Skerry . 
A small part of it is always above water. Between this rock and tlie shore it is almost 
dry at low ebbs. The Altars of Linay extend above :^ of a mile to the northward from 
the shore of the north-west part of the island. Ships, in passing by the south-east part 
of Dennis Ness, should give it a berth of aboyt a cable s length. Off Dennis Ness, 
and thence southward, outside the north end of the Reef Duce, the stream, during 
the first 3 hours of the flood, runs S.S.W., and from that time till low water, it 
runs N.N.E. 

About a mile northward from Dennis Ness, there is, even in the calmest weather, a 
rough breaking sea with the ebb-tide, which, with spring-tides, and westerly winds, 
becomes exce^n^lv violent. Between this rough sea and the shore, is an eddy 
during the flood-tide, in which a vessel may sometimes continue tackmg until the 
tide is done. 

WESTE&lf SIDE of the OBJLNEYS. — ^The western points of the Orkney 
Islands may more readily be distinguished than those on the east, because Hoy Head 
will always be the first land made in coming in from the west. This is the highest of 
all the Orkneys, and called the Ward Hill of Ho;jr; its summit being 1620 feet above 
the level of ttie sea. Hoy Mouth, the sound or inlet of which Hoy Head forms the 
southern point, leads to Stromness, an excellent harbour, much resorted to b^ ^txA:DL<;|$s»^ 
and the best for vessels bound out to the west \ Wt ^ ^^q\. ^o^Wifc ^3^iv»3SiR^*>S. -^"^5^ 
are not tborougbly acquainted with the na^igi&oiu 
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The Haeboub of STBoBorEss is bounded on the S.W. bj the Island of Gremsa, 
and on the opposite side by the main land. Between Gremsa and the main is the 
Riddock Shoal; it lies off the east end of Gresma, and extends north and south, being 
nearer the island than to Orfer Head. It is con^MMsed of larse 8t<mes, rent during 
tempestuous weather from the adjacent land. At extraordinary low tides there are not 
more than 12 feet water over it. In order to avoid this shoal in sailins from the soutii- 
ward, along the south and east sides of it, bring Stromness old Idrk a sail*8 breadth 
open to the northward of the N.E. point of Gremsa, till the Eeme of Hoy comes to the 
westward of Windbree House; then steer for the anchorage, at the bade of the Holms 
of Kerston. 

The distance fh>m Hoy Head to Marwick Head is 12 miles N.E. by N. The coast 
between, from Brakeness, the north side of the entrance of Hoy Mouth, is all a bold 
cMSy shore, with deep water close to. From Marwick Head, about N.E., H mile, is a 
small island, called the Brough of Birsa; and thence E. } S., 3 miles, is Costa Head, 
the northern extremity of the island Pomona. 

The North Shoal is a sunken rock, with only 9 feet on its shoalest part, lyin^ N.fW., 
6^ miles fVom Marwick Head, and N. Inr £. } £^ 6 leagues fh>m Hoy ^ad; that 
part of it, where the depth is less than 4 mthoms, is not above a cable*s lengUi long; 
and the water shoals gradually towards it on the east and south sides, from | a i^e 
distant. In fair weauier the rippling of the tide maj be seen on it, at some distance) 
and in blowing weather the sea always breaks over it. To avoid it on the east side, 
keep within 3 or 4 miles of the land. The Brough of Birsa may be passed at 2 cables' 
length distance. 

EXTHALLOW SOUXTB.— To the S J^. of the North Shoal, is the entrance to 
Enhailow Sound, lying between Pomona and the isle of Rowsa, and which takes its 
name &om an island in the middle of the soimd. There is a fairway through, but the 
island should be left on the port or larboard side, and a pilot is required. In 
case of necesnty, however, you niay venture in, by keeping as nearly in mid-cbannel 
as possible, or rather more to the island side. A boat may nere be Imd upon a proper 
signal. 

From Costa Head, the north point of Pomona Island, to Noun Head, the N.W. 
point of the island of Westra, the bearing and distance are N.E., about 13 miles; and 
&om thenoe to Moul Head the course is east, a little southerly, 6| miles. 

WxsTBA Fbtth lies between the islands of Rowsa and Weslra, and is a large inlet, in 
which there is plenty of room for working; but there is a ridge of rocks on uie Westra 
side, called the Skerries of Skea. To avoid them, it will be proper to tack when half- 
way over from the western side. The latter is bold, and there is nothing to fear. In 
the day, and by reference to the chart, vessels may sail from the westward through this 
place, and out to the eastward, or from the eastward to the westward, without a pilot, 
by making a proper allowance for the tide; observing always, that the flood sets to ti^ 
eastward and southward, through the islands, and the ebb contrary. 

Runabrake is a sunken rock, with 2 fathoms over it, lying between North Ronaldsha 
and Papa Westra, and bearing fi'om Moul Head S.E. by 1^ E., distant 8} miles, and 
N.£. ^N., nearly 5 miles from the Hofans of Ire. The Holms of Lre are two small 
islands lying near a point of Sanda, having some sunken rocks to the north-eastward of 
them. The Rive Rocks lie off the N.W. point of Sanda, and dry at half-tide, extend- 
ing out a full mile. With spring-tides the passage between the rock? and the shore 
completely dries. 

TAXR XSLZ lies about E.)S., 8 leagues fh>m Dennis Ness, and E. ^N., 10 leagues 
fnm the Start light. It extends N.N.E. j E. and S.S.W. ^ W., 2 miles, and is ^ a mile 
broad at its north end. The land of this island is very high, and the water, within | a 
cable*s length of the shore, is deep. The only place where a vessel can moor, and that 
only in tiie summer-time, is a small cove on the east side of the island, called the North 
Haven, capable of oontainine only one or two small vessels at a time. Near to the north 
end of iMs cove is a rock, always above water, on the north end of which you must 
make fast. There is a rock on the port or larboard side going in, which appears at low 
water; therefore you should keep in the middle of the passage. The least water in this 
cove is 12 feet'*' 

* Krusenstem, hy good observation, makes the lal^de oC 'Fs&i l^nd, %^^ ^"i* \%" ^ «3&j1 the 
hl^b&st point, lately by Mr. Thomas, in latltade 59® a%f 54", fai«L lOT^jtoiQi* V^ ^V W 
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It is high water at Fair Island about llh. I6m, Ordinary spring-tides rise about 
4 feet; extraordinary springs about 6, and neap-tides seldom more than 2 feet. The 
flood-tide commonly sets in from the N.W., diyidine near the shore, on the N.W. part 
of the island, and running along the north and sou£ ends of it, forms a large eddy on 
the east side. The channel between Fair Island and the Shetlands is about 20 miles 
wide; spring-tides run at the rate of from 6 to 7 miles an hour, but neap-tides not 
more than 2. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH PENTLAND FRITH 
AND THE ORKNEYS. 

THE passage through the Pentland Frith is either between Duncansby Head and 
the south side of the Isle of Stroma, or, which is generally preferred, between the 
Pentland Skerries and the north side of that island. Your course and distance from 
the entrance of the Frith, to a fair berth between Stroma and Swona, is N.N.W. i W., 
6 miles ; and thence to the westernmost part of the Frith, between Dimnet Head on the 
coast of Caithness, and Tumess on Hoy Walls, N.W. by W. J W., about 9 miles; then 
running on W.N. W. i N. or N.W. by W., you will go dear of the Sule Skerry, 
Stack, and Nun Rock, on the starboard, and Cape Wrath on the port or larboard; but 
you should keep a good look-out for the latter danger, lying N. 32° east from Cape 
Wrath, distant about 15 miles, the situation and paruculars of which are given in page 
106. Between the Frith and Cape Wrath, no place is adapted for me shelter or 
accomodation of a vessel in safety, better than hwh Eribol. Here the grotmd is dean. 
In going in, you will leave the Haa Island on your starboard side, and the Whiten 
He^ on your port or larboard. This latter is a bluff point, of white appearance, 
making two ascents like steps. You may, near this side, run up to the island Chorrie, 
where the anchorage is ^ood, with 10, 12, and 14 fathoms, and large enough for numer- 
ous vessels, the best ridmg being athwart of two rivulets running from a hill on the 
west side of the loch. 

With a neap-tide, the stream in Pentland Frith is generally so weak, that it will not 
carry a vessel much out of her direct course, and, therefore, it need not be regarded, 
unless there happens to be but little wind. The spring^tides, when strongest, run about 
9 miles in an hour, and, therefore, their strength, dir^stion, and time of running, ought 
to be particularly observed in shaping your course. As the ebb tide sets to the north- 
ward, and the flood-tide to the southward, it is necessary you ^ould, in going to the 
westward with an ebb-tide, keep nearer to Duncansby B!ead and Stroma than to the 
Skerries and Swona; and in proceeding to the eastward with a flood-tide, you ^ould 
keep nearer to Swona than to Stroma, unless the wind be scant in the southern quarter ; 
in which case you should pass close by Stroma, in order to enable you to weiuuier the 
Pentland Skerries. 

As the tide runs nearly 3 hours longer in ihe middle of the Frith^ than it does near 
the sides, ships, in passing through it, ought to avail themsdves of l^at difference. If, 
for instance, when you come into the FriUi fr^m the southward, yon find that the flood- 
tide is against you, your best way^ will be between the Caithness shore and Stronui Isle. 
In going through this passage, it is necessary for you to remember, that about a cable's 
length S.S.W. from the S.W. point <^ Stroma Isle, lies a mnaU rock^ which appears at 
about half-ebb; and also ihat from St. John's Head, in Caithness, a rochg ledge runs off 
N.N.E., called the Men of Mey, about ^ of a mile. If the tide prove imfavourable to 
you before you get throush this passage, you may obtain a temporary anchorage in 
Gill's Bay to the eastward of St. John's Head, on clean ground, and out of the tide- 
way, in from 3 to 6 fathoms. 

Notwithstanding this island is so small, rocky, and apparently barren, it contains & ^\<ial»ja£s^ 
of more than 200 people, who, far from being deflci<eiit ^w ^<^iis^»sk65^ qV\&5^«s» "s^cr^v^ 
f^umab A supply to any y9mA having ooeaaon to Vi«^1^«tt. 
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As the tide, on its coming within ^ of a mile of the middle of Stroma and Swonai 
divides into two branches which, after passing their north and south ends, run to a 
considerable distance beyond the islands before they join again, ships that do not get 
through the Frith before the tide turns against them, may be kept imder we^h in the 
eddies; or may, with a flood- tide, anchor on the east side of Stroma and Swona. 
About ^ a mile off the middle of Stroma you may anchor, in 16 fathoms; the bottom 
being a mixture of sand and shells. The eddy here extends about a mile to the east- 
ward of the island, where the two streams which form it unite again. About a cable's 
length off the North Haven, on the east side of Swona, you may anchor, in from 16 
to 20 fathoms, in an eddy which extends about 1^ mile to the eastward, the bottom 
beinc smooth and rocky. From hence the water deepens very fast to the eastward. The 
Norm Haven is a narrow creek, or cove, near the northernmost house on the east side 
of the island of Swona. 

Eddies are formed on the west side of Stroma and Swona, with the ebb-tide, which 
are as extensive as those formed on the east sides with the flood- tide, if not more so; 
but there is no anchoring on the west side of either island. Half a cablets length from 
the west side of Swona, lies a rock, called the Westerhow, seen only with very low 
spring-tides. 

Near the south end of Swona with a flood-tide, and also near to the north ends of 
Swona and Stroma with an ebb-tide, are whirlpools, but never dangerous to ships. 
From the north end of Stroma, westward, there is, during the ebb-tide, always a great 
swelling sea, and frequently breakers, even in the calmest weather. These are odled 
the Swelky of Stroma, and oi^ht to be avoided. From the south end of Stroma, 
westward, there is also, with a flood- tide, a rough breaking sea on the Men of Mey. 
Off Duncansby Head there is a rough breaking part of the sea, with spring-tides, 
called the Bore of Duncansby, often proving fatal to boats; but never so dangerous 
as the former. 

In proceeding for Pentland Frith from the north-eastward, you must not approach 
Old Head on the east side of South Ronaldsha, within less than \ a mile; for Old Skerry 
lies about ^ of a mile E.S.E. from the head. You will clear this rock, by keeping 
the north kirk of South Ronaldsha, or the house of Cara, in sight outside of Halcrow 
Head. 

The Lother is a rock which lies off the south-west point of South Ronaldsha, and 
is never wholly covered but at high water; it may then be distinguished by the rippling 
of the tide, or the breakers on the middle of it. By keeping ^ a mile m)m the shore 
of South Ronaldsha, when going to the westward with an ebb-tide, and a mile from 
the shore, when going to the eastward with a flood- tide, the stream will carry you dear 
of it. If you should be so near the land that you cannot go to the southward of it, 
you may safely keep the middle of the channel. Between it and South Ronaldsha, 
the water, though always rough and breaking, even in the calmest weather,* is deep 
enough for any vessel. 

Your courses throu^ the Frith, between South Ronaldsha, Swona, and South WalL?, 
' on the north side, and Fentland Skerries, Stroma, and Dunnet Head, on the south side, 
are as before mentioned; but you must always allow for the operation of the tide: the 
flood-tide setting to the southward, and the ebb to the northward. If you meet with 
the flood-tide before you get so far to the westward as the eddy on the east side of 
Swona, you may keep under weigh in Liddel*s Eddv on the south side of South Ronald- 
sha; or, if there be not sufficient wind to work the snip, you may anchor about half-way 
between South Ronaldsha and the Great Fentland Skerry, the west end of the Great 
Skerry bearing S. by W., in 17 or 18 fathoms, on a bottom of sand and shells. In keep- 
ing under sail in this, and also in all the other eddies, you must be particularly careml 
not to go beyond its boundary, lest you should be hurried away by the rapidity of the 
tide, and thereby prevented m)m fetching into it again. The boundary is eaoly dis** 
tinguished. This eddy, or westward stream, b^ins before it is half- flood on the shore^ 
and extends by d^ees southward. About the j&urth hour of the flood, it spreads half- 
way to the Great rentland Skerry, and near to the latter end of the tide, it approaches 
within a cable's length of the Skerry. 

There is an eddy also on the east side of Pentland Skerries, in which you may anchor 

with a flood-tide. The streams which form it do not join again, but become wider as 

ihejr proceed^ until they are lost in the open sea. About ^ «b iqSl^ ^.^1£i. is^soi thA 
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Little Skerry, are 14 fathoms. You may anchor in this- eddy, with the following 
marks, viz.; — the middle of the Little Skerry on with the middle of the Great SkeiTy; 
or the east end of the Great Skerry on with Sandy Hill, in South Ronaldsha; or the 
west end of the Little Skerrj on with the Hill of Hoy; and the east end of the Great 
Skerry on with the Wart HiU of Orfer. The ground is a mixture of sand and shells. 
There is also an eddy on the west side of the Skerries with an ebb-tide; but it is very 
small, not extending above ^ of a mile from the Great Skerry. 

About a mile S.E. from the east side of the Great Fentland Skerry, and f of a mile 
E. by N. from the Littl^ Skerry, lies Cleta Skerry. Its top is always above water. 
About half-way between Cleta Skerry and the Little Skerrv, lies Lotha Skerry, a very 
dangerous rod, appearing at half-ebb. The water is shoal aU the way from Cleta to the 
Little Skerry; but Lotha only appears above water. 

Note.— In most of the eddies, especially those on the east side of Stroma and Swona 
Isles, you must be sure, with a spring-tide, to have your anchor up before the ebb be- 
gins to run, otherwise you will be obliged to cut or slip your cable, and afterwards find 
It very difficult to clear the island. 

If, from the southward, you are crossmg the east end of Pentland Frith for the 
Orkneys, with an ebb-tide, you should pass near to the west side of Pentland Skerry, 
to prevent your being carried by the stream to the westward of Swona, for there the 
ebb would be against you. In crossing from the north to the south, with a flood-tide, 
you should pass as near to Swona as you can, that the tide may afterwards be more 
in your favour. In crossing the east end of the Frith, either way, with a flood-tide, 
you should endeavour to get into the eddies of Stroma and Swona, in order to enable 
you to make use of the tide with greater advantage. When crossing Pentland Frith 
with the latter end of a tide, allow the stream to carry you as far as possible, as you 
will thereby have the greater advantage from the succeeding tide. 

K coming from the westward, through the Pentland Frith, the lights will be useful 
when a ship is in the fairway; for by keeping them on the port or larboard bow or 
side, they will lead you to the S.S.E., into the North Sea. 

When sailing along the east side of Dear Ness, be sure to keep more than ^ a mile 
fi*om shore, as a flat runs off* from the Kirk of Dear Ness, about J a mile E.S.E., which 
is almost dry with spring-tides. A little to the northward of the outer end of this flat, 
and S.E. from Sand Sicfe, lies a rock, which is dry at half-ebb. 

Stronsa Frith lies between Moul Head and the islands of Auskerry and Stronsa. 
It is 5 miles wide; and a N. by W. course will carry you in mid- way, clear of danger, 
until you get abreast of Greenholm Island. 

In coming from the north-eastward, if mariners happen to fall in with Burrow, 
or Lamb Head, with an ebb-tide, and wish to go northward, they should steer N.E. 
by E., supposing the wind from seaward, imtil Dennis Ness, upon which stands a bea- 
con, with a ball on its top, (formerly the lighthouse,) bears on their lee quarter, when 
they may vary their course as convenient. K the weather should be hazy, and you 
get near North Ronaldsha before seeing the land, then it will be prudent to go to the 
northward of the island, for both flood and ebb-tides will assist you in so domg; and 
having passed North Ronaldsha, and bound to the south-westward, be observant of 
the tides. In coming fit)m the south-eastward, it will be proper to keep a good look- 
out for the Start light, when your course may be safely directed, steering hj the direc- 
tion of the light, and being careful to allow for the tides, because the ebb sets directly 
on Papa Westra, and the flood the contrary. 

NORTH &ONAUDSHA FBITH. — In sailing to the westward, between Sauda 
and North Ronaldsha, with a flood-tide, you should proceed through* the middle of 
the Frith, and the tide, if the wind fails, will carry you to the southward of the Reef 
Dike. If the ebb-tide is against you, in going through from the westward, you 
should keep as close to the shore of Sanda as the flats will permit, for there the 
stream is weakest, and may be more easily thwarted when occasion requires. If you 
happen to be near the south side of North Ronaldsha, and find it impossible to pass 
to the southward of the Reef Dike, you may safely go through between Bride's Ness 
and the rock, by keeping about 2 cables* length from the Ness. If, when between 
the Reef Dike and North Ronaldsha, you be doubtf\3l '^\\sN3ftKt ^wjl^ssss.^'kw:^^-^ 
nis Ness, especially with a flood-tide^ you may tac^ ot .enfSL<& \ft «c^ vwSossi Ns^^Aisas^ - 

[North Sea.] ^ 
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Bay> on clean ground, rather than attempt going to the southward of the island, be« 
cause there the flood runs directly towards and over the shoal. 

There are many passages throi^h the islands of Orkn^, in which are a great num- 
ber of excellent muroours; but, iTyou are not acquunte^ it will always be advisable 
to take a pilot. In the Orkneys ^rou may also procure a pilot for the Hiriilands snd 
western islands of Scotland, the Irish Sea, Liverpool, Dubun, and the SheSaads. 



THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 
Description of the Land^ Sfc. 

THE Shetland Islands run nearly in a N.E.byN. and S.W.by S. direction, the 
distance being about 60 miles from Sumbur^, or Sumbro* Head, to Lamba Ness. The 
general appearance of the Shetland Islands is rugged, black, and barren, there beiM 
neither tree nor shrub to be seen. The coasts are commonly steep and precipitous, ina 
the eastern shores comparatively low; but the western sides are loftv, rag^eo^ and bro* 
ken. The hills of Mainland are not remarkably high, but run in tnree ndges, Ronas 
Hill, at the N.W. comer of Mainland, appearing 3ie highest. Vast detached roeh 
surround the islands, having the appearance of pillars; and the sea, in various pUc^ 
has hollowed out arches and caverns in the rocks, of the most tremendous and mitfiii* 
ficent nature. Fetlar Island is supposed to abound with iron ore ; and a rock there 
is said to affect the compass. 

The ZASTfiSJr SIDS of the SBSTUkinS.— Sumbro* Head is the 8.E. extre- 
mity of Shetland. Upon this pomt, lying in latitude 69^ 61' 2(/' north^ and loiu^itude 
!<> 16' 27^' west, a lighthouse is erected, bearing from Hang Cliff Head, in Nosa island, 
S.W.|W., distant 19 mUes; from Fair Island N.E.byE.iE., 21 miles; and from 
Foul Island S.S.E. } E., 28 miles. In reference to these bearings, the light will be 
visible to the mariner from the southward, between Noss and Foul Islands. 

This light will be known to mariners as a stationary or fixed lisht, from oil, with re£ec- 
tors. The lantern is elevated 300 feet above the medium level of the sea, and may be 
seen like a star of the first magnitude, at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues, and fi'om inter- 
mediate distances according to the state of the atmosphere.* 

From Sumbro' Head to Mousa Island, the course is about N.E. } E., and the distance 
3 leagues; between them are several inlets, only frequented by small vessels in the 
summer-time. About 8 miles N.E. i N. from Sumbri? Head is Cumla Ness, between 
Lewcnwick and Sandwick Bays. Sandwick is on the eastern side, and sheltered by a 
rocky point, called No Ness : here is good anchorage, in fr^m 12 to 4 fitthoms, and there 
is the same depth in Lewenwick Bay; the shores of both bays are rocky. 

To the north-eastward of No Ness lies Musa, or Mousa Island; this is about a mile 
long, and rocky. Between it and the main is a passage, leading to Aith Toe, having 
from 20 to 16 fathoms in it, called Mousa Sound. 

Aith Voe is fit only for small vessels, having not more than 10 and 12 fiset water 
in it; it is well sheltered by Haly Ness, between which also, and Mousa Island, is a 
good channel. 

B&ASSA ov BBJBS8A.— From Mousa Island to the Bard of Brassa, the course 
and distance are N.E. ^E., 7 miles. The entrance of Brassa Sound, which leads up 
to Lerwick, the principal village of Shetland, is easily to be known by the Islands m 
Brassa and Noss; the K>rmer is remarkably high in the middle, and soes sloping down 
to the westward; but to the eastward it ends in a perpendicular cliff. The Isle of 
Noss is to the eastward of Brassa, and has an acclivity from the west towards the east, 

* A modem wiiter ^Dr. Mac Cullocli) is of opinion, that the situation of this lighthouse is 
foo Wgh; and that dunng thick weather and casterVjr mxvAs, \l mu^ >i^ vKHolxed in fbgs and 
^i^fy^ ijr which it will be ohsemedf and rendered InviiibVe. 
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terminating with a high cliff that hangs over the sea, and therefore called Hanff Cliff. 
Its situation is in latitude 68^ 8^ north, and longitude (according to Mr. Thomas) 
l°0'30''west. 6 V —5 / 

8&ASSA SOUKB lies between Brassa Island and the main land. Its entrance is 
wide, and free from danger; but as you advance, it narrows, being, between Eirkoby 
Ness and Nab Point, not J a mile broad; farther on, between the land of Hogan and 
Rovey Head, it becomes still narrower; the distance there from land is scarcely 2 cables* 
length; nevertheless, the channel between is clear of danger, and has a depth of 3 and 
2 J fathoms. Off Barkoby Ness are some rocks under water; and on the opposite side, 
called the Nab Point, are others, which must carefully be avoided. On the port or lar- 
board shore stands the town and castle of Lerwick, m latitude 60** 9' 22'', and longi- 
tude 1° 8' 41" west, built on the rocks, before which is good anchorage, in 8 or 10 
fathoms. This is the principal town in the Shetland Islands; its population is computed 
at about 2000; it carries on a considerable trade, and is the chief rendezvous of vessels 
employed in the adjacent fisheries. Near the north end of the town stands Fort Char- 
lotte, mounting 18 ^ns. Two padcets sail from hence to Leith, having good cabins 
and fair accomodations. It is high water at Lerwick, full and change, at lOh. 30m. 
Spring-tides rise 6 feet, neaps 4. 

To the N.N.E. of Lerwick Castle, about 1^ mile, is the Loofabar Rock^ with only 
3 feet water on it. It lies nearly in the middle of the channel, and W. by S. from the 
Holm of Cruister. Close to it are 3 fathoms; and between it and the port or larboard 
shore, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. This is the best and proper channel for all large vessels; 
for between the Loofabar and the Holm of Cruister, the water is shallow, were being 
only 2 fathoms midway. Between the Holm of Cruister and the starboard shore, is a 
narrow passage for boats, with 3 and 4 feet in it. The port or larboard shore is rocky. 
From Lerwick round North Ness, towards Skibdock and Greymister, the shore is also 
rocky. At Greymister is a sandy heach^ where you may get fresh water. About i of 
a mile N.N.E. from Loofabar, is & patchy with only 9 feet water on it, havinga channel, 
of 3^ to 4 fathoms, to the westward, and 2^ fathoms between it and HpgaiilPoint; and 
near Rovey Head lie two small islands. A sandy spit nms out from the Point of Hogan ; 
and between it and the opposite shore are 2^ and 8^ fathoms, deepening as you advance 
towards Green Head, to 4 and 4^ fathoms ; and thence, northward, to 6, 9, 12, and 23 
fathoms, off Rovey Head. In going to the northward from Lerwick, you should not 
venture without a pilot. 

CATF&ITH VOE is the general name for the entrance to four places of good 
anchorage, called the Four Voes, or Deal Voe, Laxfrith Voe, Wadbister Voe, and 
Catfrith Voe. They are all clean, and have good anchorage ; but, in your way towards 
them, on the port or larboard side, are a number of dangerous rocks, which render the 
approaches to Deal Voe very difficult. E. by S. from Hawk's Ness, f of a mile, and 
south from Glitness Island, distant J a mile, lies the Unicom Reef; bring the south 
end of Glitness N.W. by W. or W.N.W., and steer for it. Passing near it, you may 
enter Catfrith in safety. At the entrance of Wadbister Voe is a patch, of 9 feet, witn 
a good channel on each side of it ; and nearly a mile above this you will have 11 or 12 
faSioms water, and be well sheltered. The main land from behind Glitness to Eswick, 
is all steep and rocky ; but off the Mull of Eswick, is the How Stack, a small green 
island, lymg S.8.W., nearly a mile from the Mull. N.E. by N. from Eswick Mull, 
distant 2^ miles, is Hog Island, with some rocks to the eastward of it. To the north- 
ward of Hog Island is Stava Ness, between which and Driven Ness, is the entrance 
to Oure, or Doury Voe. This is a lar^ and safe bay, running in full 3 miles to the 
westward, and having several places with good anchorages within it. On the southern 
side is Ballester Holm, and beyond it some sunken rocks ; and farther to the westward 
is Swarta, or Black Islet. It is advisable to sail near the northern or starboard shore, 
which is free from danger, with from 22 to 10 fathoms water. Directly before the 
entrance to Doury Voe lie the Whalsey, and other islands, with channels between 
them ; but they are very dangerous, and little frequented, except by the natives. The 
southern ends of the Whdsey are encumbered by rocky reefs ; and there are tkree 
rocks, called the Rumble, Orief and EastUng, and Four Holms of Isbister, lying con- 
siderably out to die eastward of the Whalsey ; these are all above water, with passages 
between each other, and also between them and the WlccaL^^ . 

Between the Mull of Eswick and the S.^. pwl ^^\^\ai^:^^\^^3KD8^ w^^^^ 
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raekM, whiih Ii«* rruni a to 3 iiiiKm fnuii the main land, vix :— Hie M£ogm Bmam, Eat 
yimUlrrau, Wvut FUuldevup, Littlr JiiUiatL, and the Onter^ Middk^ wnd Iwmer Voder; 
m11 oi wliii h l»:ivi- rhaiiiirls iM'twriu them, of from 20 to 30 fathoma water. The Outer 
Vo'l^T li«n K. I'V N. i N., 14 mill! from tlie Mull of Eswick, between wluc]^ lie the 
Iiiiifr uiifi ^^UUili Voflur. Little Billion lies E. i K., 2 milea from tlie MnD ; a mk 
K by N- h ^' ^'''<^i*' which li(!K the West Fladdecq); and a mile fiuther, in dieniie 
ilirwtioti, ii4?H lliij KuMt KliMldecno. The Iloga Baas lies ^ a mfle from the SJL put 
of \Vhali!«7, haviiij< u rhuiiiirl, ot 30 fathoms water, between them.^ Two rod^ abore 
wat<'r, li(r oil' to the iiortli-o:uft end of the Whalsey : the outer one ia named the Skr 
liuffn. 'JV Noiith end of WhulHey Island lies N.N.E. ^E^nearljll miles from Hang 
Cli«; the irtland Ixiiu;; 4} miles long, and 2 miles broad. 

WiiAMKr SoiJNii.— Between the west side of Wholaeyand Great Lonn Uand, iit 
panMUtfe into I^oury Voe, nome<l AVhakey Sound. In mid-channel are from 8 to U 
fiitiioiiiK, (txccjit near the southern eutrauee, where there ia a bar^ with only 9 ftHKm 
on it at low water. 

OVT tXX&BlEt. — East, about 3j[ miles from the north end of WhabrjrlilaDd, 
and N.K. i E., 17 miles from Hung Clin, lie the south end of a small cluster of ialasdi, 
called the Out Skerries. In the centre of the three largest ialandSy named Hobmj, 
(iruno, and Brury, there is good anchorage for small veasels; but a pilot is reqmsite. 
H«?v<;rul rtMiliM lie Ut tlie s<^>uthward and westward of them; bat they all appear abore 
WttUrr. N.l>y W. k W., 2^ miles from the south end of Houray lies the MuMe Skenjf, 
or Orrat Hock, which is always above water. Midway between the Muckle Skeny 
and tht: iHlunds off the south end of the Outer Skerry, lie the Little Skerrj and Yong 
IsletH, li<ith Hurroun«U'<l with rockjt. N.W. by W. from Muckle Skerry, about 5 J miles, 
lies Lunnu Holm, forming the southern point of entrance to the Sound of YelL 

lU'Xvnmn Doury Voe and Luuna Holm, is Vidlon Voe, which runs to the aouthward, 
and forum u g(H)d hurlnHir in case of necessity, with dcej)-water. Along the nuiin hmd 
from Lunnu llohii, westward, are numerous voes, or mlets, with excdlent harboun. 
NunittroiiH islands also lie scattered about this part, around which are good and safe 
pasHuges, with deup- water. 

Ahoui 2 miles N.K. by N. from Lunna Ilohu, lies the south-eastern point of Ydl 
Island. Some roeks lie oil' to the eastward, which must always have a berth given to 
tliem in imsriing. To the westward of this ])oint is Burra Voe, and a little fiurther, 
liamnm Voe, lM>th having good ridins for small vessels ; but the latter plaoeismoit 
e^nnuodiouH, and muc^h to l>e preferrccr 

TXLL ItLANB lies in a N.N.P]. | E. and S.S.W.^W. direction, b&nf about 
15 mileH long. On its eastern side are iCefrith and Bosta Voes, two havens, with good 
anchorages, wherc^ vessels may ride in perfect safe^^ ; indeed, Basta Voe may be con- 
sidered one of the ilnest harliours in Shetland. Off the entrance to Refrith Voe lies 
the Island of lluscosea, and between it and the eastern point of the voe, there is a 
rocki/ inlet, of small dimensions, called Hcutcoaea Baa, with 7 ^thorns water around it. 
The best passage into the voe is to the southward of the Baa. 

FETlbAR ISLAinO lies to the eastward of Uoscosea, nearly a mile, the channel 
between them lieing named Colgrave Sound. Fctlar is a square-formed laland, 
measuring ul)out 5 miles from east to west, but not so much from north to south. On 
its southern side is Tresta Bay, open to the southward, and otherwise shoaly and 
dangerous. At its eastern side is Funzie, another small haven, of no note. From 
thence tlie shore is steep and rocky to Strandburgh Ness, tiie N.E. part of the island. 
To the westwanl of Strandburgh Ness is Gruting Bay, which is extensive, and free 
from danger, with from 5 to 15 fathoms water in it; but it is open to the north-east- 
ward. 

VNST ISLAmO lies directly to the northward of Fetlar Island, its south-eastern 
point being N. ^ W., distant 4 miles from Strandburgh Ness. This island is about 
10 miles long, and 4 miles broad, lying in a N.E. and S.W. direction. At its southern 
end is Skuda Sound, a safe and good haven, formed between the islands of Unst and 
Uya Islands. Off the southern end of Uya Island is Wedderholm Island surrounded 
by rocks near its shores ; but the passage between it and Uya is clean, though narrow, 
and has 4 fathoms water in it. llaar Grunie Island is to the eastward, and has a 
sunken rock off its northern end, which, although there is sufEcieut vr«.teT over it at all 
iuoeff, and consequently ia not dangerous, yet, m a g^e q( Vmd^iVi^ ««tbit«asQAnsOq 
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breaks over it. There is a hill, called Vallafield, which rises rather more than a mile 
from the northern extremity of Unst, and extends parallel to the western shore. It is 
697 feet high. At right angles with this hill stands Crossfield, nearly in the middle of 
the island. To the north stands Saxavord, about 938 feet high. This is the loftiest 
mountain, and may be seen 40 miles off, in dear weather. Vorid, or Vord Hill, rung 
in the direction of the eastern coast. Among these hills are several tracts of level fer- 
tile ground; and the highest hill is covered with a sort of black moss. The headlands 
rise to the height of 60 and 70 fathoms; but the shores of the bays are low and sandy. 
Kound the island are several curious caves; and imder Saxavord Hill is a magnificent 
arch, 300 feet in length, and of considerable hei^t, through wluch a boat may easily 
pass. The N.E. end of Unst is called Lamba Ness, in latitude 60^ 49^ north, and Ion* 
gitude 0*» 45' 30'' west. 

The VEER BEEF is a nest of rocks, lying to the north-eastward of Mu Ness 
Point, distant a mile, over which the sea constantly breaks. * Off Mu Ness Point is a 
reef of rocks, under water; it will, therefore, be requisite to give the point a good 
berth. Ham Creek lies behind Mu Ness Point, where a sraSll vessel may ride, in 
10 feet water. 

BALTA SOUND is situated between the islands of Balta and Unst, the south 
point of the island, being in latitude 60^ 44' 30" north, and longitude 0° 48' west. 
There is a small island to the westward of the south end of Balta, called Hunie, or 
Hoony; but no passage between it and Unst, except for boats, at high water. The 
entrance between Hoony and Balta is easy, and clear of danger, having from 15 to 
16 fathoms in it. You may know this place by the fla^-staff on the island of Balta; 
and when within, you will find the inner part of the harbour very commodious and 
secure. Here are several convenient beaches, where your vessel, if leaW, may be 
thoroughly repaired. In simmier, vessels intending to go out by the north passage, 
frequently run in here, and anchor, brin g ing Mr. Edmonstone*s large house on with a 
small house standing on the southern ppmt of the inner harbour, bearingabout N.W. ; 
and the east point of Fetlar open of the S.W. point of Balta Island. The passage to 
the northward of Balta, between it uid Sweenee Ness, is narrow; and Balta north 
point has a rocky re^ adjoining it, which renders this northern passage somewhat dan- 
gerous. It is high water in Balta Sound, full and change, at 9h. 45m,; springs rise 
6^ feet, neaps 3. 

The WESTEBir SIBE of the SBETXiAllBS. — Scat Ness is a mile to the 
westward of Sumbro* Head. Between them the land bends in to the northward, form- 
ing a bay, called West Voe, in which vessels may ride, in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms ; but this • 
place is imsheltered, and completely open to the southward; yet it may often be con- 
venient to run in here, when Quendal Bay would be too open; for there will be no 
difficulty in beating out of it, imless the wind should come round to the southward. 
Off Scat Ness lies Horse Island, which is the southernmost land of all the Shetlands. 
N. by W., a mile from Scat Ness, is Cross Island; between which and the main is a 
passage, but very dangerous, on account of the sunken rocks within it. 

QUENBAL BAT. — The entrance to this bay is to the northward of Cross Island, 
by which it is somewhat sheltered. Steer in mid-channel, and you will find good an- 
chorage at the west side of the bay, in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water. Here you will ride 
safe, and secure from all but S.S. W., S.W., and W.S.W. winds. To the northward is 
FitfiU Head, a lofty promontory, 929 feet high, about 4^ miles distant from Sambro* 
Head. Fitfill Head is steep, and without any hidden dimger. Having rounded this, 
you will see Colsay Island, lying directly opposite to an inlet, where there is deep water 
and good anchorage. Bevond it is St. Ninian*s Island. Between its northern end and 
the main, vessels may find occasional shelter, riding in from 5 to 8 fathoms; but in the 
middle of the entrance is a patch, with only 3| fieithoms on it, having a good channel on 
either side of it. 

CLIFF SOVNB< — ^To the northward of St. Ninian's, and between it and the Hal- 
vera Islands, is a passage into Cliff Sound. Its entrance is nearly a mile wide, with 
25 fathoms mid-channel, free from rocks or dangers, except some sunken ones close to 
May wick Holm. These you will leave to your starboara. On your port or larboard 
side is the long narrow island, called East JBurra. Beyond this is the lesser islAss.^ <:^1 
Trondra. West Burra Island lies to the weatwwd oi lLw^^Txrt^«a^T\ssfi.T«afi^^\^ 
a parallel direction to it A smaU ialand ^ka 6BL Vu^n^i^^^srBL wi^'^i^a^'^ y^oir^ ^- 
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Burra by a rttf of rocks. There is no passage between them. To the northward are 
Ozna, rapa, and Chonnes Islands, the former having numerous rockM about it. To the 
eastward of these are three rocks^ above water; and two small islands, called Green- 
holm and Merryholm. Longa and Uildasaj are to the northward; and aereral barren 
rocks^ called Semdistura Holnu^ are to the northward of Ilildasay, extending N Jl'.E. J £. 
and S.S.W. j^W., nearlj 1^ mile. Bragin, another barren islet, lies between Hildasay 
and Skelda fTess. These islands and rocks have deep water all round them; and there 
are passages between most of them to the different voes, or inlets, utuated at this part 
of tne main land. Through Cliff Sound small vessels oommonlr paaa to Scallowaj; 
but there is a bar between Trondra and the main, which can only be crossed at high 
water, it then having 2 fathoms over it. Scallowaj is a village, next in conseauenoe 
to Lerwick, and, though small, has an ancient castle, in latitude 60° 8' 31^^ noru, and 
longitude l"" 16' 25'' west 

The best passage to Scalloway is between the islands of Burra and Oxna, Gfeen- 
holm, and Merryholm, and is called the south channel. The middle passage is to the 
northward of Oxna and Channes, and to the southward of Hildasay and Loofa. Hie 
northern passage is to the northward of Hildasay and Longa, and between mem. and 
Bragin, and the rocks of Sandistura. In each of these there is a good depth of water. 
The course and distance from off Fitfill Head to^ the entrance of ScaUowar, bj the 
south channel, are N.£. bj N., 12 miles : then bringing the castle £. i N., it will appeir 
just open to the southward of Green Island, which is high and round. Tlua marxwill 
lead between Green Island and the small island called Merryholm, leaving the latter 
on the starboard side. In passing between these islands, keep nearer to Greenhohn. 
Run in boldlj, and anchor before the town, in 4 or 5 fathoms. It is high water, M 
and change, at Scalloway, at 9h. dOm.; springs rise 5} feet, neaps 3^. 

Skelda Ness lies from Fitfill Head N. bv E. } £., 14^ miles. It is bdd-to and rocky. 
N.N.W., li mile from Skelda Ness, is Gilderumple, a point of land, surrounded with 
several rookt^ both above and under water. In the same direction, 2| miles farther, is 
Vaila Island. 

TAI&A toumo is situated behind Vaila Island, having a channel into it on either 
side. The passage on the southern side is called the East Sound, -and leads to Gra- 
ting Voe, aplace of excellent anchorage. ^ That on the northern side of the island is 
calTed the West Sound, and leads into Vula Island Sound. The Eastern Sound ii 
clear, and free from danger; but a eunkenrock lies in the midway of the West Sound, 
which should be avoideo; although there is water enough for a small ship to pass over 
it with safety. Several rocks also lie near the north end of Vaila Island, chieflj above 
water: but there is a bUnd rock near one of the islands, which, bj steering near the 
main, you will readily go clear of. This place is considered one of the best anchorages 
on ^e western side of the Shetlands. 

From Vaila Island the coast runs nearly N.N.W., 3 miles, to Watts Ness ; and thence 
N.N.E., 3^ miles, to Sand Ness. Sand aew is the westernmost point of the main land, 
and forms the starboard pomt of entrance of Papa Soimd. Pi^ Stour Island is the 
port or larboard boundary of the Sound, which is full of dangerous rocks^ and never 
to be attempted without a pilot. Should you be obliged to enter the Sound without 
one, ke^ in mid-channel, in 9 and 10 fathoms. The course throng is E. by S. and 
W. by N. The Midsovmd Bass^ with 9 feet on it, lies on the south side of the Sound, 
about half-way through. N.W. by N. from Papa Stour, distant about 3 miles, are the 
Ve Skerriesy tuw rocks above watery sourrounded by others under water. They should 
not be approached too near. 

ST. MACIinrS BAT is that extensive space between Papa Stour and Esha Ness. 
In it are numerous voes, or inlets, with good anchorages, particularly at Unzie, or Oni 
Frith, which lies to the south-westward Vementry island; also at the voes behind 
Muckle Rooe Island; and at Hillswick and Sandwick to the northward: but the best 
place to run into, with south-westerly gales, is Hillswick, or Hamcr*s Voe, in the N.E. 
part of the bay. The best anchorage in Hillswick Frith, for a large ship, is with 
Maffnus Kirk bearing N.W., in 6 fatnoms. Smaller vessels may run up towards die 
head of the bay, into what water they choose, by keeping mid-channel. The south ex- 
treme of Hillswick Ness is in latitude 60"" 27' 10' 



' north, and longitude 1** 30^ 14'' west. 
It is high water, full and change, at 9h. 45m.; spring-tides rise 6^ feet, neaps 3^. 

r if a rocky point of land, wbiob benAa ou\. U> \y^ %o\i>^-^«ifciiiBcdL^w8l 
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has a rocky island near it, called Sarla Holm. From hence the coast runs north- 
easterly, 2 miles, to Hamna Voe, a little inlet, fit only for small craft. N. by E., about 
2J miles from the entrance of Hamna Voe, is the Ossa Skerry^ a remarkable lofty 
rockj above water, with several rocks neai^it, and serving as a befieon for this part of 
the coast. From Hamna Toe, the coast runs nearly N.E., 2 miles, to Ockren Head; 
and then turns easterly, towards Ronas, or Rooeness Voe. This is a lar^e inlet, open- 
ing south-easterly, and extending inward f\ill 4| miles. There i« good depth of water 
and anchorage within it. When 3 miles within the entrance, thii voe turns suddenly 
to the eastwiu*d for nearly 1^ mile, having from 19 to 13 fUthoms water, until vou are 
near the head of the Voe : here you will be land-locked, and sheltered from all winds. 
A little inland, to the northward, is a remarkable hill, called Bonas Hill, or the Blue 
Berg. It is, at its summit, 1476 fbet above the level of the sea, serving as a land*mark 
for mariners. On its summit is what is called a watch-house, constructed of four 
enormous stones, and covered with two others, upon which a small pyramid, of lesser 
atones, is formed. Not far distant is a remarkable rack, rising perpendicularly on aU 
sides, and appearing like a vessel under sail; and near it are two very high and inac- 
cessible pillars, on which the cormorants breed. 

The shores, all the way from Esha Ness to Fethaland Point, are steep and rocky. 
Between Eonas Toe and Fethaland Point, a rocky islet lies a little way from the land, 
called Uya Baas, having a shoal^ of 4^ fathoms, near its N.E. side; and there is a pas- 
sage between it and the main. At 2 miles beyond Uya Islet, is Sand Voe, another 
inlet, with convenient anchorage for small vessels. 

Fethaland Point is the northern extremity of the main land of Shetland, and is dist* 
ant from the entrance to Rooeness Voe about 8 miles. Off it Hes Greenholm: and 
farther to the northward are two large rochs^ above water, called Romna Stacks. Be* 
tween these and Yell Island, to the eastward, is the northern entrance to the Sound of 
Yell. 

Whalfrith Voe, on the isle of Yell, has anchorage within it; but its starboard point 
of entrance, named Graveland Ness, is rocky a considerable way out. It should be 
remarked, that it will be difficult to sail out of this place with a westerly swell; and 
consequently it is inconvenient, and not recommendea. Gloup Voe is on the northern 
side of the island, and open to the north winds: there is, neverthdess, anchorage, with 
from 5 to 2 fathoms, clean ground; but it is little frequented. 

Between Yell Island and Unst, is Blumel, or Blue Mull Sound. The shores on both , 
sides are rocky; and vessels, if occasion requires, may with care pass through it with 
safety; but there is always a strong current. , 

Burra Fiord is an inlet, on the north part of Unst, with some rocky islets before it, 
called the Burra Fiord Holms. There is anchorage within it; but it oeing so open to 
the northward, is little frequented. Off the north-eastern part of Unst is a rocky 
islet, called the Scaw. 

TVltO, ov FOUL ItULMB (more properly Fowl Island, from the numerous birds 
which resort there), is the west^nmost of the Shetland Islands, the summit Ijins (ac- 
cording to Mr. Thmnas) in latitude 60** 8' 18^' north, and longitude 2® 6' 40''^we8t. 
Its S.E. point Ues N.N.W. i W., about 23J mUes from Fitfill Head. W.N.W., 18 miles 
fr^m Skelda Ness ; cmd nearly S.W. by W. i W., 25 miles from Esha Ness. It runs in 
a N. by E. and S. by W. durection; is 2^ mUes long, and 1^ mile broad, being foul all ^ 
round ; but more particularly at its nordiem part, where a re^ of rocks runs off a full 
mile, called the Friar's Rocks. There is but one place of landmg, which is at Ham, on 
its eastern side; and this place is much resorted to by fishermen. This island is 1369 
feet hiffh, and may be seen from the Shetland Islands; and also, in clear weather, fr'om 
the Orkneys; the oUfb on its western side being elevated 1000 feet above the sea, while 
its eastern part slopes down in some places quite level with the edge of the water, 

BATRE-BE-Cimim.— To the south-eastward of Foul Island, distant 2 mil^ 
lies the Havrc'de^Orind Bocks^ which occupy a considerable space, and have on their 
shosdest part only 2 feet over them, at low water, spring-tides. These rocks bear from 
Fitfill Head N.N.W., distant 22 miles; from Skelda Ness W. by N.fN., 16 miles; and 
from Foul Island south point E.S jL, 2 miles. Between them and Foul Islandi are 
soundings, of 20 and 25 fitthoms; around thein, ( wx-^^ iaSwisa»\ ^5B.^\jRi\»^^^^ss8S5a- 
and thenmn hadf from 25 to 46 liaihoma. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 

BRAStA, ov BaSSt A SOVN]>.~To sail into Brassa Sound from tlie southward, 
you should endeavour to go in mid-channel, running in without fear, for the shores are 
bold-to. Bring the two points of land which are to the southward of Kirkoby Ness 
on with each other, and you will pass the reef that runs from Kirkoby Ness, and to 
the eastward of that which stretches from the Nab; or keep in mid-channel, until you 
perceive the Castle of Lerwick; when, being in 8 fathoms, haul up to the westward, 
and anchor befoi*e the town, in 8, 9, or 10 famoms; or run on farther northward, taking 
care to avoid the Loofdbar Rock^ which lies in mid-channel, with only 3 feet water over 
it; and anchor between it and the shore, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, on good holding ground. 
This harbour is capacious, and capable of containing a fleet, well sheltered from all 
winds. Large rings are fixed in tne rocks for your cables to be fastened to; so that 
you will have no occasion to moor with 2 cables, as heretofore. 

To sail out through the North Sound, keep near the main land, which is bold, until 
you have passed the Loofabar ; then give a good berth to Ilogan Point, because a 
sandy spit stretches out from it. There is also a middle ground^ of 9 feet water, here- 
about, with a channel on each side of it, that on the western side having the deepest 
water; keep therefore about ^ of the width of the passage from the main, and pass 
through the Narrows, where you will not have less tnan 2^ fathoms water : and after 
you have passed the Narrows, steer out E. by N. or E.N.E., between the island of 
Beoster ana Greenholm, leaving the simken rocks, which lie off the latter, on your port 
or larboard hand; but as this passage has not sufficient depth of water for any ship 
drawing more than 16 feet, it wiU not be prudent for strangers to attempt going 
through without a pilot. 

Between Brassa and the Mull of Eswick, is the inlet of four harbours, or voes — 
Deal's Voe, Laxfrith Voe, Wadbister's Voe, and Catfrith's Voe. They are all clean, 
and have good anchorage. Deal's Voe runs in W.S.W., about 2 miles, and has good 
anchorage, in from 10 to 5 fathoms, being the southernmost of the four voes; and its 
apjjroaches from the sea are rendered difficult, in consequence of several sunken rocks^ 
which lie at a distance from the land. Unicom Reef, with only 6 feet water on it, lies 
south, J a mile from G^tness Island; and E.S.E., f of a mile from Hawk's Ness. The 
best passage ii^ is between Unicom Reef and Greenholm Island. You will have the 
voe open when Glitness bears N.W. by W., 1 or li mile. You may then steer W.S.W. 
directly for it, leaving the Unicom Reef and Hawk's Ness Baas on your starboard; and 
the Greenholm, Nive Baas, and Brethren Rocks, on your port or larboard hand. The 
channel is nearly a mile wide. When coming from the eastward for Catfrith, Wad- 
bister's, or Laxfrith Voe, bring the south point of Glitness Island to bear from N.W. to 
W.N.W., when you may steer for it, passmg near its south end, to avoid the Unicorn 
Reef. You will now have Laxfrith V oe open, and may run in S.W. by W., and an- 
chor, in 6 or 7 fathoms; or continue on to the north-westward, } of a mile past Rails- 
borough Ness. You will now open Wadbister and Catfrith Voes, the former running 
xh west, about a mile, and the latter N.N.E., the sanie distance. This is an excellent 
' harbour, and capable of containing 100 sail. In the middle of the entrance to Wad- 
bister's Voe is a patch, of 9 feet, with a channel, of 6 to 9 fathoms, on either side: by 
keeping towards either shore, you will avoid it. 

Vessels coming in for these voes from the northward, and having passed the Outer 

Skerries to the eastward, should haul in W.by S. J S. for Rumble Hobn; and passing 

a mile to the southward of it, a W. J S. course, 7 mileii, will bring you to the How 

Stack, a high round rock. Take care you do not bring the Stack on a west bearing 

when approaching it, for the Snacka nock bears east from it, } of a mile; and when 

Glitness Island bears W.N.W., 'steer towards it, as before directed. When coming 

from the southward, bring Noss Head S. i W., and How Stack N. ^ E. ; run with these 

marks, imtil Glitness bears N.W. : you may then steer towards it as before. 

BOXtWD or TBLL. — ^To go through the Sound of Yell, from the southward, you 

should pass to the eastward of Whalsey Island; for the passage between it and the 

'^'stajs encumbered with rocks and islands, and considered diflacMlt and dangerous. 
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A N.N.W. or N.N.W. J TV^ course, will take you clearhr through between Whalsey 
Island and the Out Skerries ; and when abreast of Luna Hlolm, the Sound will be open, 
and you may take any channel between the islands that may be most convenient. The 
water is very deep, and 30 or 40 fathoms will be found very near some of the islands 
in the Sound. To sail between Yell and Unst Islands, from the southward, you may 
pass between Hascosea and Fetlar, through Colgrave Sound^ or between Fetlar and 
Unst. The direct course through the former is N.N.E., which will carry you to the 
island Longa. You may leave this island either to the eastward or westward; and 
having done so, a N.N.E. J E. course, nearly, will take you through the Sound of Blue 
Mull. Here the current is very strong. A good attention to the tides, and great care, 
is requisite to guard against its effects. To go to the northward of Fetlar, you must 
pass between Haaf Gruna and Gruna Islands. ^ W.N.W. J northerly course, wiU 
take you clear of these islands, southward of Wedderholm. You will have 3 or 
4 fathoms a cablets length off: and take especial care you are not driven by the tide 
too near the islands at the N.W. end of Fetlar; for the ground, all about Longa, Gruna, 
and Dau, is foul and rocky, 

BALTA SOUND, although not so large, is in some respects equal to Brassa, and 
has in the shoalest part from 6 to 8 fathoms. The southern entrance between Hunie 
and Balta Islands is easy, and clear of any danger, having from 12 to 16 fathoms in 
it. Captain Kamage, who surveved this harbour, states, that " a stranger having the 
chart, may boldly run in, only Keeping Hunie Island on the port or larboard, and 
Balta on the starboard. Shoiud a soutSerly gale raise much sea between the islands, 
set lofty canvass, seaman-like, keep the jib up, and steer directly between the islands. 
Here a pilot will come on board ; but should that not be the case, shorten sail, and, 
according to the wind, nm to the first place of anchorage marked on the chart, keeping 
the eastern part of Fetlar Island open of the south end of the Balta." In making the 
Harbour of Balta, or the Bay of Uya, on the south side of Unst, the tide should be 
particularly attended to, more especially if vou intend attempting the northern pas- 
sage. In shifting from Uva to Balta, it will be necessary to make use of the latter 
part of the flood and the first of the ebb ; since, without the first of these, it will be 
difiicult to beat out of the Bay of Uya ; and, without the last, equally inconvenient to 
beat into that of Balta. 

K desirous of going from Balta Sound, or Uya Bay, to Cloup Voe, or the western 
parts of Yell Island, it is reqidsite to understand, that the passage round the Scaw, in 
the former case, or that of Blue Mull Sound, in the latter, are inexpedient, and even, 
on certain occasions, dangerous ; so that it will be more advisable to take the southern 
passage through Yell Sound. The strength of the current through Colgrave Soimd, 
within Fetlar, though far less than the stream which runs with such velocity through 
Blue Mull Sound, renders it also necessary to be well acquainted with the times of 
the ebb and flow through that passage, no less in merely sailing through it, than in 
attempting to make the harbour of Basta Yoe. 

In passing round the Scaw and Lamba Ness, a knowledge of the tides is absolutely 
necessary, for their strength is very great; and it is requisite to take advantage of both 
ebb and flood, on rounding these he^lands. The whole of the^ood or ebb is equally 
required to make your passage from Fethaland to Hillswick, or from Papa Stour to 
the southern harbours of Aewsting. The same observation applies to all the harbours 
on the western shores of Shetland ; and a miscalculation of the time or velocity of the 
current, especially with scant wind and a-head, may be productive of serious danger 
and inconveniences. The shores on the east side of the Shetlands are very steep ; you 
will generally have from 40 to 50 fathoms within a league of the coast, and 5 or 6 
miles off, there will be 120 and 130 fathoms. 

QUSNDAL BAT.— To the N.W. of Sumbro' Head lies Fitfill Head. Between 
these is Quendal Bay. The course in is N.E.; and you majr get anchorage on the 
western side of the bay, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, where you will be sheltered from all 
winds, except those from the west to S.W. The passage between Cross Island and 
the eastern shore is foul and dangerous. 

SGALLOWAT. — ^The entrances to Scalloway are four ; — through Cliff Sound, 
between East Burra and Tronsa Islands, and the mam land; through the South 
Channel, or between West Burra and Merryholm, on the one ftidft^ «3b.^ QrEMv^'^'w^gb-^^ 
and Green Island on the other. la t\ie lffladL<^<& C\^ai£DL^ on XsfcNw^wa. ^2wsss»ra "«»- 

[NOMTB SxA.] ^ 
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Papa, to the soathward, and Hildasay and Longa Islands, to the northward ; or the 
North Channel, between Hildasaj and Sandistora, and to the northward of Longa. 

To sail through Cliff Sound to Scalloway, you will leave Halvera Islands on your 
port or larboard side, and St. Ninian's Islands and Maywick Holm on your starboard 
•ide, steermg in E.N.E., and keeping nearer to East Burra Island, until you bring 
Tingwall Bark to bear about N J5., touching the east side of Trondra Island ; run on 
with this mark as far as the south end of Trondra Island, then haul over to the eastern 
^ore: and at the north end of Trondra, a saiidp bar rung across, which, at high water, 
has 2 fathoms over it ; you will, tiierefore, wait the proper time to go over it, and 
turning round the north end of Trondra, anchor abreast of Scalloway Castle in 4, 5, • 
or 6 fathoms. This is a safe and secure harbour, well sheltered from all winds, and 
the ground dean and sandy. 

To sail through the South Channel, which is considered to be the best and safest, 
bring Scallowav Castle to bear E. J N. ; it will then appear open to the southward of 
a hi^ round island, called Greenholm, and will carry you between it and Merryholm, 
which is a small island, to be left on your starboard side. In sailing up this channel, 
you will have from 20 to 5 fathoms. Between Green Island and Merryholm there are 
only 3 J fathoms near the latter; therefore, keep nearer to Green Island: and 7, 6, and 
5 fathoms, as you advance toward the anchorage before Scalloway. 

To sail through the Middle Channel, bring Scalloway Castle to bear E.S.E. \ S., and 
pass near to the north end of Channes Island ; and then steer S.E., | of a mile, towards 
Greenholm Island, in order to pass to the southward of a paich of fouL ground^ with 
only 5 feet on it, which lies in mid-channeL As soon as the south end of Longa Island 
be^ E. by S., distant i- a mile, steer more towards it, giving the end of the island a 
berth of a good cable's length in passing ; then edge over to the northward a little, and 
pass between the three rocks and Greenholm on one side, and the main land on the 
other ; round the western point of the main land, and steer up channel for the 
anchorage. 

To sail through the Northern Channel, bring Hildasay Island to bear about east ; 
but be careful not to advance too near the island, on account of the Udge of rocks, 
which runs off its S.W. end. Having completely cleared the north end of Hildasay, 
turn round to the east and south-eastward, going to the eastward of Longa, and 
between the three rocks and the main, as before described. 

▼ASbA 80inn>. — To sail into Vaila East Sound, which is the best and widest 
channel, if the wind be from the W.S.W. or S., steer for the S.E. end of Vaila Island, 
which is high and bold-to. There is an old Hct's castle built on the high land opposite, 
which forms a very remarkable object to know the entrance by. On tne starboard side 
is Mass Island, a bold barren rock, which you will pass to the westward of, and steer 
N.N.W. toward Yaila Sound ; this will carry you mid-channel, in from 15 to 4 fathoms 
water, which is in the narrowest part of the channel. Here you will see the Island of 
Longa dividing the Sound into two parts. The channel between Longa and the main, 



or white Ness, is the narrowest; at its entrance is a rock, above water, lying nearly 
in the middle of the channel. At the farther end of the creek stands a kirk, and near 
it the minister's house ; bring this kirk to bear N.N.E., and it will carry you up the 
inlet, and to the eastward of the rock : let the same khrk bear N.E. by N., and you 
will pass to the westward of the rock. There are 9 fathoms at the entrance, 8 and 6 as 
you advance up it, and thence shallowing toward the end to 2 fathoms. 

To sail in bv the West Sound, vou must take particular care of a rock, which is 

ntuated directly in the middle of tne entrance ; the passage in is not above ^ of a mile 

wide; an E. by N. course will take you to the southward of the rock ; an east course 

will carry you to the northward of the rock*: this latter is the better passage of the two. 

There is water enot^h for a small ship to pass over this rock, though the sea breaks 

over it ; all around it is deep water. Havmg passed on either side of this rock, edge 

over to the main, to avoid & blind rock, which lies opposite to a building on Vaila Island, 

standmg near the water's edge ; it is nearer the south shore, not far from Lhnekiln 

Rock, and should be left on your starboard side. When you have passed the three 

ialaDds on your port or larboard side, you will open Vaila Sound, and may haul over 

to ae northward, and anchor. The rocks which lie off the north end of Vaila Island, 

MWder tbj0 paagage natH^nfetm the eartern one. 
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dSrVmra TOK. — ^If joa iBtend coiBg into this place, yon wiilproeeed, as bt^ore 
diz«eted,fetfeEttfcSoiiBiiM«rii^boUff in between F^ bnt 

instead of teni^ tovsdi Yaila SooBd, steer ftr Green Head, £at tJbe openii^ or 
entrance to Gnung Toe cannot be seen tSi joa are near the peninsula of Green Head. 
Hani bc^jnnmdaie head; &r thoagb the channel in if bnfc narrow, the water is deep, 
haying 18 and 20 fathnnw mid-channd. When past the nazrow strait, it becomei 
wider, the comie mp h being aboot N,E, eaBteilj i. Here it erodlent anchorage, with 
from 14 to S fathoms gradnallj shallowing as joa advance ; at the fivdier end of the 
Yoe is Grating Holm. To the starboard are two narrow voes, called C^ Toe and 



Setieyoe^fitonhrftrsMdlTeBids. Broland Voe terminates this inlet, and has 
■ I S and 4 f ------ 



dbonge, in 8 and 4 ftlhoms water. Veaseb within these voes are at all times perfectly 
safe, and maj anchor wherever they please, being coi^iletd j land-locked, u, shoold 
here be obooired, that no Temel oo^it to attenqit beating ont of the Sast Sound with 
a swell from the S. W., far soch wm inevitah^ prove hasardciai, on nooonnt of the 
nazTOwnem of the fhannfi, and die hei^fai of the sur ro un diiy land, whidk fiteipentlT 
produces sadden and baffing squalls. There is no room to iMk in the paamge, and 
no ground to hold jour andmr, diould the vemd miss stajv. 



ST. WUMMUB BAT. — ^This oomprdiaids that laige mee between Sands Nets 
and £sha Nets. Off the fcnner lies Fi^ Stoor, a large ro^ island, steep-to ineverf 
part Several small voes, of 7 and 8 feet water, are on the eastern side of the island; 
and one called Hanma Voe, <m its southern part; there is an andiorage within the 
latter, in 8 feet water. Between Pi^ Stoor and the mam is apasmge mto St. Mi^ 
nus Bay, but not to be attempted without a pilot. On the S. W. side of Papa Stour 
is a natoal cave, with three entrances, thrtni^ which the tide ebbs and flows ; this 
cave has several apartments, and is wide enough to admit a laige boat, with jAeatj of 
room fer the oars. Li the centre it becomes wider, and is ornamented with a huid- 
some ardi ; bejond whidi, you will be enlightened from an aperture at the top. On 
the north side of the bay is a curious islet, aiUed l>urdiolni,peffer at ed by a vast ardi, 
70 feet hi^ Here bMts frequently arrive to fish, having light from an openii^ at 
the top. Vessels in stormy weather, when making for St. &gnus Bay, suioula be 
careful to avoid the Ve Skerries; and, if embi^ed with westerly winds, and unable to 
reg^ the sea, it will be prudent to run into Swarbnck's Min ; but if the wind should 
be to the southward of west, a vessd, in attemptii^ to weather Muckle Booe, m^feil 
in this object^ and become so deeply embayed, as to nm on shore on Fgilaha, the Long 
Head, or Udraxg Ness. Li this case, it will be better to make fer Hulsfri^ or Har 
mer^s Yoe, as more to leeward, and where the entrance is not difficult. If once yon 
get to leeward of the Long Head, it will be too late, with such a sea as die westerly 
swell sets in duri^ a gale of wind, to attempt ffiOmck, and equally impossible to 
weather Muckle &oe. The passage between Muckle Booe Island and V^nentr^, 
leads to several voes or inlets, where there is anchorage and shelter &om all windsi m 
from 8 to 20 fiithoms water. Some vessels have sailed throogh Booe Sound, which is 
to the northward of Muckle Booe Island. A round rodt, above water, lies midwav at 
its entrance, havinc^^a channel on either side of it. This pas^jge is now too ahallow, 
and win sciorcely slbrd sufficient water for laige boats. In Housa Yoe, Pana Stour, 
ships of moderate burden may find occasional anchorage, or wait for the tioe to the 
southward ; or they may anchor almost any where to the westward of Muckle Booe. 

There is sood riding in Oni Frith, the entrance being between Yementry Ishmdaod 
Neing Hc»a ; but care must be taken to give a berth to the latter, for several rocks^ 
under water, lie off the point. When jou have passed these rodcs, you will have firom 
24 to 9 fathmns water, snoaling as vou advance ; the anchorage issood, and well shel- 
tered. About a imle to the southward of Edui Ness, the N. W. point of Masnus 
Bay, is the Osta^ or Esha Ness Skerry , a prodigious and remarkable rock^ serving, like 
a b^icon, to pcnnt out this part of the coast. 

CIUBAT TIMBXMB BAVK. — ^An extensive bank, abounding with cod, haddock, 
and other fish, lies to the westward of the Shethmd Idands. It is described as lying 
from 25 to 90 v^es west from Foul Island ; beginning to the westward of Westra 
Island in the Orkneys, and extending, in a north and north-westerly direction, as fer 
as 20 miles to ^ north-westward of Shetland Islands ; its breadth is supposed to vary 
frcnn 18 to 20 mOes, and its length to be full 120 leagues. Becent information assigns 
to it a depth of fixnn 40 to 50 fathoms. Abuuduvoe oC ^sSi «x^ t^^cs^ ^iBwv\«Se^ ^asS&i&> 
tm duB biikf rendering it an object o£ great Vmi^Qflc\axici^«A^^«^'Qas6ssQa^ 
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In all probability, this is part of a bank of soundings, upon which the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands are based ; and, when thoroughly explored, will prove highly bene- 
ficial to mariners navigating these parts, enabling them to make a certain landfall. 



TIDES IN THE ORKNEYS, SHETLANDS, &c. 

THE tide flows, on the change and fiiU days of the moon, as follows : — Duncansby 
Head, at 10 o'clock ; and the east shore of Swona, at 9i o'clock ; on the west shore, at 
10 o'clock ; west shore of South Ronaldsha, at 10 o'clock ; Stromniess Harbour, Walls, 
and Westra, at 10 o'clock ; Fair Island, at llh. 15m. ; Foul Island, at 9^ o'clock ; on 
the east side of Shetlands, at 9 J o'clock ; Brassa Sound, at 10 o'clock ; in Lerwick 
Harbour, at 10^ o'clock ; on the east side of Stronsa,'at 10 o'clock ; in Stronsa Frith, 
at 11 o'clock ; on the east sides of Sandaand North Ronaldsha, at 9f o'clock ; in North 
Ronaldsha Frith, at 10 J o'clock. 

The stream of flood on this, as on other parts of the Orkneys, comes from the N.W., 
and rims east between Sanda and North Ronaldsha ; south along the west side of 
Sanda, and between the Red Head of Eda and the Calf of Eda, and continues its pro- 
gress through Stronsa Frith, until it loses itself in the open sea. That part of the 
flood which sets on North Ronaldsha, divides, opposite to the kirk, about ^ of a mile 
from the shore ; one branch of it runs northward to the Selch Skerry, and thence 
eastward to the sea ; the other runs close along the south side of North Ronaldsha, 
over the Reef Dike Rocks, and thence to the north-eastward. The stream near the 
north side of Sanda, nms along Ire and Rive to Tails Ness, from Tafts Ness to the 
Start, and from the Start to Tress Ness, beyond which it is scarcely perceptible. On 
tJie east side of the North Ronaldsha, the stream runs mostlv to the northward. Along 
the east side of Stronsa, the flood runs south-east ; along the west side, south ; from 
Rousholm Head to Lamb Head, the stream, for the first 3 hours of flood, runs 
N.E., and from that time until it is low water, S.W. When the south-westward 
stream of flood has got to the south-west part of Rousholm Head, it there meets the 
stream of flood from Stronsa Frith, and is thence turned S.E. towards Copinsha Island. 

The stream in Stronsa Frith runs about 4 miles an hour with spring-tides ; and 
with neap-tides 1 or 1^. On the north and east sides of Stronsa, the stream is scarcely 
perceptible, except near to Burrow Head and Lamb Head, where it nms almost 3 miles 
an hour when strongest. On the south side of Stronsa, spring- tides run 2 miles an hour. 

Li North Ronaldsha Frith, spring-tides run about 5 miles in an hour; neap-tides 
1 J mile. On the south side of Sanda the stream is scarcely perceptible, except from 
the Start to Tress Ness, where it runs about 3 miles an hour when strongest. 

The flood at Fair Isle, as at the isles of Orkney, sets in from the N.W. It divides 
near to the shore on the N.W. part of the island ; and running along the north and 
south ends of it, fomjs a large eddy on the east side. The stream, when strongest, 
runs about 6 miles in an hour; neap-tides do not run more than 2. Ordinary 
spring- tides rise 4 feet ; extraordinary spring- tides rise 6 ; neap-tides seldom rise more 
than 2 feet. At Foul Isle, spring-tides rise 6 or 7 feet, neap-tides 4 or 5 feet. On 
the east side of the Shetland Islands, spring-tides rise 6 or 7 feet, neaps 3 or 4 ; in 
Brassa Sound, spring- tides rise 6 feet, neaps only 4 ; and the stream runs slowly into 
the harbour of Lerwick. 

In the Pentland Frith and Orkney Isles the water flows about 8 feet with an ordi- 
nary spring- tide, and about 3 J upon a neap ; though, sometimes, by the wind's blowing 
hard from the west or S.W., spnng-tides will rise 14 feet, and neaps 6 or 6 J. N.E., 
6ast, and S.E. winds, which cause lower tides, may sometimes occasion the springs 
not to rise above 6 feet, and the neap-tides 2 feet. 

In the Pentland Feith, the tides run with greater rapidity and diversity of motion 
than, perhaps, in any other part of the British seas. The obstructions which the direct 
course of the tide meets with, from the islands lying in the Pentland IVith, diverts 
its direction into eddies, races, counter-tides, and sometimes into whirlpools, amazing 
and terrifying to such as are inexperienced in tide-ways ; but to those acquainted, 
these irregul&ntiea becopie serviceable : sometimes by keepmg off the violence of the 
9tream, and affording stagnant irater, in which a vessel may Uck, ot wckckor, till the 
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return of a favourable tide ; at other times, by carrying her against the tide, or more 
to windward, and thereby facilitating the passage to either side of the Frith ; which 
will more plainly appear from the foflowing description : — 

The body of the flood in Pentland Frith comes from the N.W., and its motion is 
perceived sooner near the land, on either side, by 3 hours, than in the middle of the 
Frith, being gradually propelled from the shores, outward, as the tide makes. About 
:|^ of a mile from the middle of each island, in its way, it divides into two branches, one 
of which nms towards the north, and the other towards the south end of it ; whence 
along with the stream that runs directly with the extremity of the island, the3r proceed 
eastward, about a mile or more, and there join, enclosing an eddy, within which there 
is a slow stream westward towards the island. There is one of these eddies on the 
east side of the Swona, which extends about IJ mile from it; one on the east side of 
Stroma, which extends about a mile from that island ; and one on the east side of 
Pentland Skerries, which is not boimded as the other two, but opens wider as it 
recedes from these islands, until the streams lose themselves in the open sea. These 
eddies change their direction from the east towards the south, gradually, as the 
flood makes ; so that the stream, which at the beginning of the tide runs from Swona 
between South Ronaldsha and Pentland Skerries, at the latter end of the flood, turns 
towards Duncansby Head. The like eddies are formed with ebb-tide, on the west side 
of these islands, gradually varying their directions from the west towards the north ; 
only the eddy of Pentland Skerries is very small, not extending above ^ of a mile from 
the Great Skerry ; but the others are as large, or larger, with ebb than with flood- 
tides. There are whirlpools observed near the south end of Swona, with flood ; and 
also near the north ends of Swona and Stroma, with ebb-tide : but never so large as 
to be dangerous to shipping. 

Westward from the north end of Stroma, there is always a great swelling sea, and 
often breakers, during ebb, in the calmest weather, especially with spring-tide ; these 
are called the Swel^ of Stroma, and ought to be avoided. The Men of Mey is a 
rough breaking sea, over a rocky reef, which makes westward from the south end of 
Stroma, with flood-tide. 

From Duncansby Head, at 2 hours' flood, over towards Stroma, is a very strong tide, 
called the Bore of Duncansby, which, with an easterly wind and spring-tide, breaks 
very much. This is occasioned by a ledge of rocks in that direction, about 8 fathoms 
below the surface. This tide is often dangerous to boats when they cross the Frith, 
but is not so violent as the preceding. 

The greatest velocity of spring-tide in Pentland Frith is 9 miles an hour ; neap-tides 
do not run 3. 

Obslnets. — ^From some observations on the tides in Orkney, it appears that the 
water begins to rise and fall sooner near the shore, or near visible rocks, than at a 
distance from them. When spring-tide is at its greatest altitude or depression, the 
water continues in a quiescent state nearly ^ an hour ; neap-tides continue so about 
1 J hour. The motion of the water, both in ascent, descent, and progression, is accele- 
rated from the first to the fourth hour, commonly : from the fourth to the last hour of 
the tide its velocity diminishes. This, however, admits of some variation, fit)m the 
influence of winds. 

The greatest spring-tides and least neap-tides are commonly on the fourth day after 
the syzigies and quadratures ; but in this also, the winds have a considerable influence: 
w«st and south-west winds making the greatest floods and least ebbs. North and 
north-eafit winds, on the contrary, limder me rise, and promote the falling, of the waters 
in the Orkneys and on the north coast of Scotland. When the flood-tide is raised 
higher than ordinary by winds, the next following ebb is not so low as it would other- 
wise have been. When a high flood is raised by the moon only, the succeeding ebb is 
proportionably low. Ordinary spring-tides rise about 8 feet perpendicular, ordinary 
neap-tides 3 J ; extraordinary great spring-tides rise 14 feet, extraordinary small spring- 
tides only 5. Extraordinary great neap-tides rise above 6 feet, and extraordinary small 
nei^-tides not above 2. Yet the rise and fall vary so much, that it would require 
a long course of observations to determine, with certainty, what is most common in 
these cases. 

When a stream of tide is interrupted by land ox tq^^^ ^t ^wi^xsftJ^^w^fiS^ask. ^'^^'^^JV 
ohannel,- or long arm of the sea, growing umionsiVj i»jrNf^«c ^^^^\R5t^^c?^"c«R.^»5gp«fe 
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there than in the aeighbouring pluses, where it is not so obstructed. If the channel, 
or long arm of the sea, has sevml windmgs, or reaches, as they are calledin the Thames, 
the superior elevation will not be consi^rable. 



REMARKS. 

The foregoing Particulars relate to the Rising and Falling of the Tides ; 
the folknvmg to the various Motions of the Stbeam. 

TOWARDS the coasts of Orkney and Pair Isle, off Shetland, the flood comes fh)m 
the north-west. A league or 2 off the coast, the strength of the stream is scaroelj per- 
ceptible, unless it be con&ied by land, interrupted by rocks, or runs over shoals a few 
fathoms below the surface ; in which cases, its motion is also quicker than on an open 
imiform coast, where it meets with no interruption. 

When the tide begins to rise or fall on the shore^ the stream near the shore begins 
to turn, and reverse its direction, a few irregularities excepted. 

The stream of tide changes its direction sooner near the land than at a distance 
from it ; insomuch, that in a place 2 or 3 miles from the land, the tuminff of the stream 
is 2 hours, or more, later than on the adjacent shore. At the intermediate distances 
the stream turns at intermediate times. Hence, one vessel may find a favourable tide 
near the land, whilst another, at a greater distance, will have the stream against her, 
and e contra. This contrary direction of the stream is perceptible in the narrowest 
channels. 

During the continuance of flood, the stream varies its direction g^ually from the 
east towards the south; and on the contrary, the stream of ebb varies firom the west 
towards the north — ^that is, if the stream, when it becomes first perceptible, runs east, 
at the latter end of the tide it will run nearly south, if the proxmiity of land or shoals 
does not hinder or divert its course another way. It will be found of advantage, in a 
rapid tide- way, to attend to this gradual variation of the stream. 

The greatest velocity of spring-tides in Orkney, in the channels where it runs 
quickest, is about 9 miles an hour. The celerity of neap-tide is about J of spring-tide. 
A spring-tide acquires a considerable degree or streng^th in less tiian an hour alter its 
quiescent state begins; neap-tides are hardly perceptible in 2 hours after still-water. 
The stream is most rapid generally between the third and fourth hours of the tide. 

If a sound or strait, between two islands, lies in the direction of the ouun body of 
tiie tLie, the velocity of the stream in that strait will be greater (all other things alike) 
than in any other adjacent one not Ijmg in the same direction. 

In similar straits or channels, lying in the same direction, and supplied from the 
same part of the ocean, the vdocity of the streams will be in proportion to the width 
of the inlets directiy, and tiie outlets inveraely. 

If an island lies directly in the tide-way, the stream will divide or split, bcfbre it 
reaches the island, into two branches, one of which will run towards one end or tide of 
tiie island, and the other towards the otiier end of it, and, in passing along, will be 
teflected a littie by the land, so an not to touch it. The stronger the stream is, and 
the longer that side of the island towards which it runs, so much farther from it will 
the stream divide; and the quicker the oblique stream runs along the sides or ends of 
the il^and, the stronger will be their reflection. Hence, a vessel in a^ calm, carried 
alonff by a rapid tide or current, wUl be in no danger of touching a single island or 
visime rods, if the water is deep enough near them. 

Ka small island lies athwart a rapid tide-way, that part of the stream which runs 
along one end of it, will join that which runs along the other, at some distance 
beyond the island, enclosing between them a curved space, within which there is either 
no perceptible current, or a slow one towards the island, contrary to the other streams. 
This stagnant space in the middle of a rapid tide, is called an eddy. If the island that 
oocadooBoa eddj jg hrge^ or has other iuands or rocks near it, so situated as to inflect 
ikesirmuns coaaidmblj oai oS their dired conxte^ ibe^ nVSViio^ iSb«& ywoh ^mthft 
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former case, but so off in a parabolic form, widening from the island, and their strength 
gradually diminishing, till they are lost insensibly in the open sea. Examples of both 
these eddies have been already described. 

Some of them are a mile or two in length, and convenient to beat about in, till the 
tide is spent. In some there is dean ground, where, if there is not wind enough, or 
sufficient room for taoking, a vessel may stop at anchor, till the return of a favourable 
tide. These eddies may not only be of great service to ships or boats, by sheltering 
them from a strong stream, bui also by carrpng them against it; and thereby enabling 
them to cross it wim more advantage, according to the different places to which they are 
bound. The extent and direction of an eddy are always distmguishable by the eye, 
when the tide is strong; for the opposition of the bounding streams make the waves 
there higher and rougher, in blowing weather, or with spring-tide, and of a darker co- 
lour in calms, with neap-tides, than in other places. The most boisterous parts are 
near the two extremities of the island, and a little beyond the vortex, or top, of the eddy, 
where the streams that form it unite. 

The collision of these opposite and oblique streams near the island, will excite a cir- 
cular motion in the water; and, if the celerity of the tide is great, will occasion whirl- 
pools in form of an inverted bell, wide and rounded at the mouth, and narrower towards 
the bottom. Those, with spring-tide, in Pentland Frith, near the islands Stroma and 
Swona, may turn any vessel quite round; but are never so large as to endanger her 
otherwise. There are instances, however, of small boats, which, by the inadvertency of 
the rowers, have dropped into them, and were swallowed up. The cavity is largest when 
it is first formed, and is carried along with the stream, diminishing gradually m dimen- 
sions as it goes, until it quite disappears. Before the extinction of one, two, or some- 
times three, more will appear, following each other like so many pits in the sea, moving 
along with the tide. The suction or spiral motion communicated to the water does not 
seem to extend far beyond the cavity; fbr, happening in a boat to pass within 20 yards 
of one of these whirlpools, or wells, as they are called m Orkney, Mr. Mackenzie was not 
sensible of any attraction towards it; but, indeed, it was towards the latter end of the tide, 
when its strength was considerably abated. The diameter of the mouth of the cavity, at 
that time, he judged to be between 2 and 3 feet. Fishermen affirm, that if they are 
aware of their approach towards a whirlpool, and have time to throw an oar, or any 
other bulky body into it, they will get over safe; the reason is, when the continuity of 
the surface is broken, and the vertiginous motion of the sea interrupted, by any body 
thrown into it, the water must rush suddenly in on all sides, and fill up the cavity. 
For the same reason, in blowing weather, or when the waves break, though there may 
be a whirling round, there can be no cavity. 

When there is a steep sunken rock near the concourse of such rapid tides, and not 
very deep below the surface, a most amazing phenomenon will happen; for the stream, 
being interrupted in its course, and falling suddenly over the rock, is forcibly reflected 
from the bottom upwards, carrying sand, shells, fishes, or other loose bodies along with 
it; which, with boats, or whatever else is near, are driven with great violence fWnn the 
centre of the eruption, all roimd towards its circumference; then the snrfiu^e all over 
continues to swell and bubble for some time, like boiling water, until a regular gyra- 
tion ensues, and a whirlpool begins, which is carried alon^ with the stream, as was said 
in the preceding paragraph, and lessens by degrees till it is quite extinguished. Soon 
after, a new eruption, followed by an ebullition and whirlpool, 0(»nmence8, and then 
another, until the celerity of the stream abates, or the tide rises or falls too much 
above or below the rock. 

K the tide runs quicker, or more obliquely, by one end of an island than by the other, 
a languid current will continue running fh>m one of those streams towards the otiier; 
that is, the tide along one side of that island will set longer in one direction than in the 
contrary. 

If a strong stream of tide runs across the mouth of a bay that does not reach far into 
the land, within that bay there will be a slow stream setting contrary to the oilier. 
By attending to this, one vessel may keep her course or gain a port, wnile another is 
carried away by the tide. 

During the last hour or last half-hour of strong sprine-tides, the stream in the middle 
of a channel or sound, and sometimes a mile or two on an open coaat^ ^^vk^ x^s^s^ 
and breaks, as if running over a shoal, or C0TV&nediiVi)DXxi«iN^Tj xsaareww ^fflssssL^v-^^^a^ 
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the sea on each side may be quite smooth. This, strangers have often mistaken for 
shallow water, and to avoid it, have needlessly gone out of their course, or dropped an* 
chor in an improper place. 

There are several tide- ways among the Orkney Islands, where, during ebb-tide only, 
the surges swell to an extraordinary height, and ra^e and break with great violence, 
even in the calmest weather; insomuch, that sometimes no open vessa can go over 
them; but during flood, the water there is as smooth as in any other part. Such places 
are called, in Orkney, rosts, which the inhabitants are f ery careful to avoid while ebb- 
tide continues, but not in the least afraid of them with flood. A rost rages most with a 
spring-tide and west wind. The most dangerous of these are Dennis Rost, on the north 
side of North Ronaldsha; Lashy Rost, between the Calf of Eda and Sanda; Rull, near 
Wart Holm, on the south side of Westra; and Swelky, the west side of Stroma, in the 
Fentland Frith. 



THE COASTS OF FRANCE, FLANDERS, HOLLAND, AND 
.JUTLAND, FROM CALAIS TO THE SCAW. 



FROM CALAIS TO THE TEXEL. 
Description of the Landy S^c, 

GENERAL REMARKS.— The apnearance of the land from Calais, eastward, is 
low and flat, skirted all along with small sand-hills, and rising, with a gentle and gra- 
dual acclivity, inland. The churches and large buildings form distinct and conspicuous 
objects, and maj be seen by the mariner at a considerable distance. Holland is of a 
similar description, and somewhat still lower, being broken, in various parts, by the 
openings of the rivers Scheld, Maas, &c. The shores are all the way lined with nume- 
rous and extensive skoals and sand-banks^ many of which run parallel to the land, and 
have various passages between them, which are frequently shifting, and are both intri- 
cate and dangerous. 

Fiom GAPE dBItXSZ and CALAIS to OtTEXD. — Cape .Grisnez is of a 
white cliffy appearance, and has a batterv upon it. The coast runs from it toward 
Blancnez, called also Calais Cliff, nearly E. by N., distant 2 leagues. Between Blanc- 
nez and Grisnez the land is hilly, though the shore about Wissant, which is midway 
between, is sandv. A dry sand^ at low water, extends the whole way along shore, from 
Calais to Cape Urisnez, dtying upon an average ^ of a mile firom the shore. Upon this 
sand, to the 1^ J2. and S.W. of Blancnez, are some rocks. The water continues shoal 
to some distance from the dry sand, and on the parallel of the Bas Escalles, stretches 
out 2 miles from the coast, turning S.W. to Cape Grisnez, forming the L^jie Bank, 
some parts of which, in an E. by N. direction from Cape Grisnez, dries ; but, to the 
soutii of which, there is a ver y s hallow channel. The Ronge Riden and the Quenois 
lie to the norlJi and N. by W. from Blancnez, the least water upon each being a 
fathom; the outer one, the Quenois, is about 1^ mile from Blancnez. Upon the 
N.W. part of the Ligne Bank, and called the Barrier, the depth is not more than 4J 
feet ; and, to the eastward of which, near to the dry sand of the coast, are some rocksy 
which dry, called the Ouards, 

Between Blancnez and Cape Grisnez, 16 fathoms is as near as a large vessel ought 
to stand in shore in thick weather, till you get Cape Grisnez to bear south, when you 
may haul in for it. Thence to Boulogne, the coast is clear all the way, within ^ of a 
jaU^ £rom the shore. 
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A lighthouse has been erected upon Cape Grisnez, from which a bright revolving 
light was first shown on the 1st of July, 1842. It is elevated 49 feet from the base, 
and 193 feet above the sea at high water ; and may be seen, in clear weather, 8 leagues 
distant. 

The new revolving light will be distinguished from that of Calais, by the difference 
of their respective intervals ; that of Calais being 90 seconds, and that of Grisnez only 
30 seconds : and further, the bright glares of Calais light are separated by perfect 
darkness, while in the intervals between those of Grisnez, a faint light will be visible 
to vessels within the distance of 4 leagues. 

CALAIS ROAD lies considerably to the N.W. of the harbour, and is sheltered by 
a sand bank^ of 3i fathoms, which begins at 2 J miles N.W. by W. ^ W. of Fort Lapin, 
and extends E.N.E. J E., 3 miles. This is called the Riden of Calais. Ships may 
anchor near this bank, in from 10 to 13 fathoms. The^ best marks are, the great stee- 
ple on which the westernmost fort, and Blancnez 2 sails* breadth open of Calais land. 
The ground, composed of gravel, mixed with mud, is excellent for holding. At N.W. 
by W., 3 miles from the entrance of the harbour, are the westernmost of the shoals, 
called the Ridens of the Road, with 3^ fathoms on them. To pass to the eastward of 
the Ridens, brin^ Calais to bear S. by E. There is also a good channel withm them, 
nearly a mile wide, with from 8 to 10 fathoms in it. 

OAImAXS lies S.E. i S., distant 22^ miles from Dover ; S.E. b^ S., 20^ miles from 
the South Foreland ; and nearly south, 23 miles from the Gk>odwin light- vessel. The 
town appears, on approaching it from sea, like an island, with 3 steeples and several 
windmills on it, one of the steeples being larger than the others. 

The CITY OF CALAIS is built in the form of an oblong square, having the 
longer sides parallel to the sea. It has two gates : one towards the land, the other on 
the side of the harbour. A wall and moat surround the town, which is more than a 
mile in circumference ; and it is defended by a strong citadel, in the midst of which, 
is the arsenal. About a mile to the westward of tne arsenal, is Fort Nieulay, or 
Nieulet, a handsome fortress. There are also 5 other forts for the defence of the har- 
bour and road. The entrance to the inner harbour is by the side of a wooden jetty, 
or pier, nearly a mile in len^, not far from the extremity of which, on the western 
side, is Fort Rouge, and farther in. Fort Risban. About a mile to the westward of the 
citadel, is Fort Lapin ; and to the eastward of the pier-head, about :} of a mile, is Fort 
Verte, erected upon piles, on a sandy beach ; and serving for the ddfence of the north- 
eastern part of the town. 

Calais is divided into three parts — ^the City, the Courgain, and the Suburbs. The 
City, or Town, is confined within the gates. The Courgain is comprehended within 
the bastion next to the harbour, in the north-east part of the town, and is the resort 
and residence of sailors and fishermen. The Suburbs, or Basse Yille, lies to the south- 
ward, and is on the outside of the ramparts. 

Calais is but badly supplied with fresh water, there being neither springs or foun- 
tains. Rain-water is preserved in cisterns, which are very deep and large, being sup- 
ported at the public expense. 

The most remarkable objects on approaching the harbour are, the steeples of the 
Church of Notre Dame, the lighthouse, and the Town Hall, as shown in the view on 
the chart. The lighthouse, which is the central of the three towers, stands in the Grand 
Place, in the centre of the town, and exhibits a brilliant and revolving light, making 
its circular revolution in 90 seconds, constantly, from sun-set to sun-rise. This light 
is visible 7 leagues off. There is also a fixed tide-light shown on Fort Rouge, to the 
westward of the entrance of the harbour, elevated 32 feet 10 inches above the level of 
the sea, and may be seen, in clear weather, between 4 and 5 miles. This light is 
shown during the time there is a depth of 8 feet at the entrance between the jetties. 
In the dav-time a flag is hoisted during the same period of tide. In foggy weather a 
bell is tolled, when tiiese objects cannot be seen from the offing. Thai western jetty- 
head of Calais harbour has been recently extended 296 yards, and a small fixed l^ht 
is now exhibited thereon, and visible 3 miles distant ; but, in bad weather, it may be 
impossible to approach the extreme end of the jetty, and, in that case, it will not be 
ligoted. This light will, when lighted, continue all night. 
• The harbour, within the pier, lies neaxVy ^%»\i Wiji ii««^k^ wA i^Toa^^'S^ -^^k^vrtb. 

[NOMTM SsA.] "^ 
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part, a basin, commonly called the Basin of Paradise, containing quays and a wooden 
jetty, which is calculated to hold about 30 vessels of 150 tons ; wnile th6 other parts 
of the harbour may contain 100 vessels of various sires, oven to 8lo<^-of-war. But 
the entrance is too much obstructed by shallows to admit large ships, or even mer- 
chantmen, except at high water. The commerce carried on at Calab is, at all times, 
very considerame ; but latterly, it has been more extensive. There are inland canals, 
communicating with St. Omer, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Ostend, &c., by which, goods and 
merchandize are easily and cheaply transported in boats. 

Going into Calais harbour, which is rather dangerous with northerly winds/keep the 
mill at the east end of the town on with the letty-head, and run in' close by it, keep- 
ing the citadel to tie west. Avoid the reeftti&t runs from the western ^ettjr ; and when 
you are within the jetties, keep to the eastward for Paradise Basin, which is dry at low 
water. The tides run strongly here ; and, as several ships* anchors lie in the way, it 
is hazardous to enter imtil near high water. The water at the jetty-head rises about 
21 feet, and within Ae entrance from 15 to 18 feet, according to the winds : at neaps, 
about 8 feet. H^h water, full and change, at llh. 30m. a.m. 

It may be observed, generally, that the run from Dover to Calais will always be 
found shorter than from Calab to Dover, because the tide is always more favourable. 

Five miles eastward of Calais, is Waldan, having a flat church, with a small spire- 
steeple. On each side of it appears a windmill and several houses. 2^ miles farther 
eastward, is Oye Church, with a larger spire-steeple ; and a mill to the westward of it. 
3 J miles beyond the Church of Oye, is Gravelines. The land between is all low, the 
small sand hills making in hummocks. About midway, between Calais and Gravelines, 
the land rather projects, and is called Point d*Oye; to the eastward of which, is a tower 
and fort. 

Q&ATSUVSt.— The entrance to Gravelines is 10 miles £. f S. fVom Calais. 
The church has a tall spiral- steeple ; and the place is distinguished 1^ two windiidlls, 
one of which stands on the east, and the other on the west side of the town. Tins 
town, which is about a mile from the coast, when viewed at a distance from the sea, 
appears like an island ; the land on each side being low, and full of hummocks. A 
little to the eastward of the town stands an old monastery. As Gravelines harbour 
falls dry at low water, it cannot be entered but when the tide is high. There are two 
beacons, which, being brought on with each other, will lead you between the jetties. 
The marks for anchoring off Gravelines, to the westward of the banks, in the place 
called the Pit, are Gravelines steeple south, and Calais cliff W. ^ S., in from 9 to 11 
fathoms at low water, on coarse gravel. 

Gravelines new lighthouse, from which a fixed light is exhibited, stands in latitude 
51® 0' 18'' north, and longitude, 2° 6' 48'' east, of Greenwich, to the eastward of the 
pier-heads at the entrance to the harbour.^ The buildins is 83 feet high; and the light, 
being 95 feet above the level of the sea, will be visible from a ship^s deck, at the cSst- 
ance of 5 leagues. There are also 2 tide-lights. 

Five miles to the eastward of Gravelines, is Mardick Church ; a mile before you 
come to which, is the entrance to Mardick Canal. Inland jrou will perceive the spire- 
steeple of Loon, with a mill on each side. Several other mills are visible hereabout, 
together with the steeples of Great and Little Synthe ; the former being thick and flat, 
and the latter small and sharp-pointed. 

Fort Mardick lies 3 miles beyond Mardick; and 2 miles beyond Mardick, is the 
entrance to Dunkirk. 

BVNSmtX lies £. } S., about 10 miles from Gravelines; and £. by S., 20 miles 
from Calais. It may readily be known by its square steeple, which is the highest of 
the kind on this part of the coast, and maj be seen, in clear weather, 5 or 6 leagues off. 
The Stadt-house is a large square buildmg, with a small spire, and stands near the 
church, being visible about 4 leagues off. 

Between Calais and Dunkirk there is some high land in the country, called Mount 
Cassd. In clear weather, this land may be seen from the sea at a ^reat distance, 
serving to distinguish this part of the coast. About the vicinity of Dimkirk, are several 
fortresses ; and behind, inland, are the town and steeples of Bergues. 

Dunkirk is a place of very considerable commerce — ^principally in com, fish, home 
manufBctures, and ooUxutil produce. The approafiih it isf^ a caxuiil, \^ ti»L« in length, 
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the port and basin being in the interior of the town. The roadstead is at the outer 
extremity of the cansJ, and formed by a sand-bank, running parallel to the shore. The 
town is surrounded by a ditch ; and, in general, well built. The houses are of a whitish 
brick, and seldom exceed two stories in height. The barracks are extensive and elegant ; 
but there is a great scarcity of good fresh water. The new lighthouse stands in latitude 
51° 3' north, and longitude 2° 22' east of Greenwich, on the head of the pier, between 
the harbour and Fort Eisban ; and 1531 yards, in a N.W. direction, from THeuguenar 
Tower. To a vessel distant 4 or 5 leagues, ihe light will appear to revolve, being 
eclipsed every minute ; but, within that distance, a faint steady^ light will always be 
visible between the periods of the strong glare. The buildinff is 180 feet high ; and 
the light, being 193 feet above the level of tne sea, will be visible from a ship's deck at 
the distance of 6 leagues. The harbour, or tide-light, stands upon the western jetty- 
head, and is 23 feet above the level of the high water mark, being visible 8 or 9 miles, 
when the weather is dear. The entrance to the harbour, which is dry at low water, 
is between the jetties, which have beacons on their extremities : the course in being 
about S. by £. } E. High water, full and change, at llh. 55m. ; spring- tides rise 18 
feet. 

From Dunkirk the land extends E. ^ N. towards Nieuport, the intermediate land 
being all low, with hillocks of sand fronting the sea. Within this space are the churches 
of Leffrinckouoke, Zuydcoote, Adinkercke, Furnes, and Wulpen. About 1 1 miles from 
Dunkirk, is a long white sand-hili, called Broera Duyn; which is somewhat more elevated 
than the adjacent sand-hills. Fumes, with its two spires of different heights, also stands 
back, and furnishes a good object to know this part of the coast by. The Broers Duyn 
has a barren appearance, differing from all the other hills, which are verdant ; and it 
lies north, distant 2j^ miles from Furnes. Inland are canals, which communicate from 
Calais to Gravelines, Dunkirk, Fumes, Nieuport, Ostend, &c., as before mentioned. 

VZEUFO&T is 15 miles from Dunkirk, 25 from Gravelines, and 35 from Calais. It 
is at present only fit for small vessels which are able to lie dry on a hard sand. The 
channel in is about 1 J mile long, lying in a S.S.E. direction, very narrow, unsheltered 
on its western side, and not safe with strong winds. Nieuport has several steeples and 
mills, which appear from a distance like 9, fleet of ships; but there is one square church 
steeple, with a turret, which is very conspicuous, and larger than the rest. There is also 
a beacon and castle, and a small lighthouse, by which it will readily be distinguished. 
A tide-light is kept lighted when small vessels may pass over the bar, visible 5 miles 
oflf. High water, full and change, at 12h. Spring-tides rise 15 feet. 

From Nieuport the shore continues to run E. by N., having near it the church of Lom- 
barzede, with a high flat steeple; Westende, nearly a mile farther, has a spire-steeple; 
Middlekercke, 4 miles distant from Nieuport, and 5 from Ostend, with a high s|)ire-stee- 
ple; Raversyde, li mile from MiddlekercKe,with a square flat steeple; and Mariekercke, 
2\ miles beyond flaversyde, with a small spire-steeple. About 3^ miles from Raver- 
syde, is Ostend. 

OSTEND bears from Nieuport E.byN., distant 9 miles; from Dunkirk E. ^ N., 
24 miles; and from Calab east, 44 miles. Ostend appears, when at a distance, like an 
island. It has a church, with a large spire-steeple, a town-house, with a square tower 
on it, a high lighthouse, and three wmdmills; two of the mills may be seen very plainly, 
one at each end of the town ; but the third seems to stand in the middle of the town, 
and, tiierefore, cannot be so eaaiW dlscemed. Ostend lighthouse is situated near the 
end of the western jetty, in the !N.E. corner of the town. The lantern has three re- 
flectors fixed on the top of the colunm, which is 87 feet above the level of high water, 
and is visible at the distance of 3 leagues. There are two new tide-lights placed upon 
the eastern jetty; and a bell, which is rung in foggy weather, during tide time. 



THE FLEMISH BANKS. 



THE western parts of these banks are generally known by the title of the Dunkirk 
Banks. They are named as follow: — ^the Sandetie Bank^ tne Outer R\SJ5tx!aJ^».^ ^3s^ 
Inner Ruytingen, the Bergues, the Dyck^ tk^ loBiOt '8w«!tf^^'^ CyoJuct^^a^'^^^^'^'^s*^ 
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Bank, the Smal Bank, and that long narrow sand which bounds the road of Dunkirk 
to the northward, and is divided into the Snouw, the Braek Bank, the Hils Bank, aad 
the Traepegeer. 

The BAMDETIS BAmL.— This is the outermost of the shoals, and ia about 11 
miles in length, and a mile in breadth in the broadest ^art It runs in an E. Inr N. 
and AV. by S. direction, having from 5 to 9 fathoms upon it ; except a jmUcH towards its 
western end, with only 3 and 3 J fathoms upon it at low water, sormg-tides. This shoal 
is a mile in length, and * a mile in breadth, and must be carefimy avoided, as it wonM 
be dangerous to approacn it in a large ship, for the lead will not give you sufficient 
warning when either to the northward or southward of this shoal, as you will have 21 
fathoms water within ^ of a mile of its southern edge, and from 13 to 15 fathoms at the 
same distance from its northern edge. Close to its eastern and western sides, you will 
have 6 fathoms on the bank. The centre of this shoal lies with the following bearings, 
viz.:— Calais S.S.W. JW., distant 15 miles; South Foreland lighthouse W.byN., dist- 
ant 19 J miles; and North Foreland lighthouse N.W. by N., 19 J miles. 

At 2^ miles E. i N. of the latter shoal, is & patch, with 5 fathoms on it, about a mile 
in length, and J of a mile in breadth. Eastward of this you will have from 6 to 9 
fathoms on the bank. Between the Sandetie and Outer Ruytingen, vou will hiive from 
22 to 14 fathoms, the deepest water being along the southern edge of the Sandetie ; and it 
shoals graduallv to the southward as you approach the Outer fiiiytingen. The channd 
between these banks is 5 miles wide, with coarse sand, shells, and stones. In approach- 
ing the Sandetie Bank from the westward, you will have 20 or 22 fathoms water; but 
to the westward of the Outer Ruytingen, you will not have more than 12 or 15 fitthoms. 

The OUTE& RUTTUfOEH is the second bank you will meet with as you come 
from the northward, extending from the meridian of Calais in an E. } N. direction, 
16 miles, and about a mile in width at its broadest part. On the north side of it you 
will have frt>m 5 to 9 fathoms nearly the whole lengUi of the bank. On its south side, 
which is steep-to, a rie^e ofknoUs, with only 2 and 3 fathoms upon them, extend nearly 
the whole length, and are very dangerous to approach, even with small vessels, at low 
water. The most dangerous shoal on this bank lies near its west end, and has only 
6 feet water on its shofuest part. From this spot Calus steeples bear S.W. j^ S., dist- 
ant 9 miles; and Gravelines S.S.E. ^E., lOj^ miles. The 3-fathom shoal on the Sande- 
tie bears N. by E., distant 5^ miles fr^m the centre of this shoal; between which is a 
good clear channel, with from 14 to 22 fathoms in it, the deepest water bein^ near 
the Sandetie. This shoal runs E. ^ N. and W. ^ S., 2} miles, and is ^ a mile oroad. 
From its west end, in 3 fathoms, Camis steeples wiU bear S.S.W.}W., distant 8 miles; 
and Cape Blancnez S.W. by W., distant 11 miles. When Giravelines steeples bear 
S. by E. i E., you may cross the bank, in from 5 to 7 fathoms, at low water. This wiU 
take you a mile to the eastward of the shoal. From the easternmost of the shoals, in 
2^ fathoms, on the east end of the Outer Ruytingen, Dunkirk bears S.by E. ^ E., dist- 
ant 12 miles; and Gravelines S.S.W. } W., distant 12^ miles. 

The UiMSR RUTTZNGEN is an irregular bank, of uneven soundings, over which 
the sea is always very rough; and, therelbre, should be avoided. Its western end, in 
3 fathomis, lies about N.by W. from Dunkirk steeple: and its eastern part, in 2|^ fa- 
thoms, lies with Dunkirk steeple S.by W., dbtant 12 miles. Its direction is E.N.E. and 
W.S.W., being about 6 miles long. Its shoalest part, over which are only 9 feet, bears 
from Dun^k nearly north, distant about' 10^ miles; and horn Gravelines N.E., 13 
miles. This is near the centre of the bank, where it is 2j^ miles in width, having not 
more than 3 fathoms on it. 

Between the Outer and Inner Ruvtingen, the depth of water is from 9 to 17 fathoms, 
the bottom being of sand, shells, and coarse gravel. . 

The BEB.OUE8.— One mile N.N.E. from the east end of the Inner Ruytingen, lies 
the southern edge of the Bergues, between which is a channel, of 10 fathoms. This bank 
runs nearly east and west, 4j miles, and is a mile in breadth, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms 

rn it generally, with 16 and 17 fathoms close to the northward of it. There are two 
iX patches on this bank, with only 3 and ^ fathoms upon them. They lie east and 
west of each other, distant 2 miles, with 7 and 8 fathoms between them. The western 
shoal lies from Dunkirk steeple N. by E., and the eastern one, which is the largest, lies 
from the same steeple N.N.E., distant 15 miles. These patches are the more dangerous, 
being at so great a distance from land. 
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The DTCK is a long narrow banky formed in three divisions — ^the Western Dyck, 
the Middle Dyck, and me Eastern Dyck, or Clif Bank. 

The western end of the West Dyck lies N.E. from Calais, distant 6 miles; thence it 
extends east, nearly 9 miles, with from 2 J to 7 fathoms on it, the deepest water being 
on its west end. This bank is narrow, being not more than ^ a mile wide in its broadest 
part; but the shoalest part, the west end of which lies N. by W. i W. from Gravelines, 
distant 7 miles, and mns from thence eastward, 5 miles, is only a narrow ridge^ about 
2 cables' length in width. The shoalest part, with 2^ fathoms on it, bears from Grave- 
lines N. J E., distant 6 J miles. The western end of this bank may be crossed, in not 
less than 4^ fathoms at low water, taking care not to bring Gravelines to the south- 
ward of S.S.E. 

Between the Outer Ruytingen and the West Dyck are 14, 15, 16, and 17 fathoms 
water, the bottom being sand, small shells, and gravel. 

The Middle Dyck, properly called the Dyck, is separated from the West Dyck by a 
narrow channel, of 4 and 5 fathoms. The western end of the Middle Dyck lies 
N.W.JN. from Dunkirk, distant 9 J miles; and N.N.E. }E. from Gravelines, distant 
6i miles. It thence extends about E. by N., 6 miles; its eastern extremity lying from 
Dunkirk nearly N. J W., distant 7 J miles; and from Gravelines N.E. JL., llj miles. 
The depths over the Dyck vary from 4 feet to 4 fathoms. Its shoalest part begins 
about a mile from its eastern end, and continues about 2| miles to the westward; the 
west end of the shoal part bears from Dunkirk N.W. by N., distant 7 J miles; and from 
Gravelines N.E. i N., distant 8 miles. The greatest breadth of the Dyck is nearly a 
mile. It lies 2 J miles within the Outer Ruytingen, and the depth between varies from 
11 to 17 fathoms. 

The EABTSair DTCK, or CLIF BANK, is separated from the Middle Dyck 
by a channel a mile broad, with a depth of not less than 4 J fathoms. The mark for this 
cnannel is, the church at Dunkirk, exactly midway between Bergues and Cassel, bear- 
ing about S. i W. ; but the mariner must be very careful of running on in this direction, 
since the same mark will lead directly upon the shoal part of the Inner Ruytingen The 
S.W. end of the Eastern Dyck bears N. j^E. from Dunkirk, distant 8 miles; and K.E. 
by E. from Gravelines, distant 12 miles, Cassel appearingl° open to the westward of 
Dunkirk. The general direction of the bank is N.E. by JE., 13 or 14 miles. It con- 
tinues exceedingly dangerous full 12 miles from its south-western part, or until you 
have brought Nieuport steeple to bear S.byE. Its shallowest part is near the S.W. 
extremity, where there are only from 5 to 9 feet water; and this extends until you 
bring Dunkirk to bear S.S.W. The breadth of the Eastern Dyck is about } of a mile; 
and over it, to the northward of the shoal part above mentioned, are from 2 to 4 
fathoms, until you have passed the marks already given; to the northward of which it 
suddenly deepens from 10 to 17 fathoms. Vessels in approaching this bank, should 
carefully keep the lead constantly going. The channel between me N.E. end of the 
Clif Bank and the S.W. end of the West Hinder, is 3^ miles wide, from a depth of 
5 fathoms on each, with from 15 to 18 fathoms in it. 

The INNfiK RATEL lies to the southward of the Middle Dyck, its northern part 
being only separated by a narrow channel, but with 12 fathoms between them. lU 
western end is distant about i of a mile from the Dyckj having from 4 to 5 fatiioms on 
it, and lying from Dunkirk N.W. by N., distant 7 J miles; and from Gravelines nearly 
N.E. ^ £., distant 8 miles, extending thence E. ^N., about 7 miles. Its eastern end 
bears from Dunkirk N.N.E., a litUe easterly, distant 7^ miles, and from Fumes 
N.W. ^ N., 11^ miles. The shoalest part of this bank is about the middle, extending 
more Uian 2 imles in the direction of the bank, and being almost a mile broad. The 
western extremity bears from Dunkirk steeple N. by W. J W., and the eastern part 
N. J E., or with Dunkirk just open to the westward of Cassel. There are generally 
from 10 to 3 feet over this bank ; but only 2 feet in one part, which lies with Bergues 
and Dunkirk steeples in one. 

The OUTSK KATSL lies to the south-eastward of the Eastern Dyck, or Clif 
Bank, from which it is separated about 2f miles. Between them are from 7 to 12 
fathoms. Its S.W. end lies to the northward of the N.E. end of the Breedt Bank, the 
channel between bein^ about a mile broad, with 6 to 9 fathoms in it. At this end of 
the Outer Ratel, is a dangerous knoll, 1^ mile in length, with onlvB f^^t*^^"^ ^s^^ssc^Sx. 
Thia bears from Dunkirk N.E. i N., distant 10 im!L^s> wA ^:Sk'^R •teK8.^>fic«^^«»%^' 
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ant 10^ miles. From hence the Outer Ratel extends S miles, in the direction of NH. 
by E. } E., aiid is about a mile broad, with many dangerous shallows upon it, and 
should, therefore, always be approached witii the greatest care and attention to the 
lead. The eastern end of the Outer Hatel bears from Fumes N. by E. i £., distant 
13 miles, and from Nieuport N. j W., distant 1 1 miles. Near the NJE. end of the 
Outer Ratel are some small knoUs^ of 3 and 4 fathoms water, with 6^ 6, and 7 fathoms 
roimd them. The furthermost of these has 4 fathoms, and is full a mile off*. There ii 
also a narrow shoaly of 4 fathoms, to the northward of the N.E. end of the B«tel» diit^ 
ant 2 miles, the middle of which lies from Nieuport N. by W., distant 13 miles, and 
from Furnes N. by E., 15 miles. This shoal lies midway between the Outer lUtel and 
Eastern Dyck. 

The S&SSBT, ov B&O AB SAVK, is the largest of the Dunkirk Banks ; and, 
although divided into the West and East Breedt, it cannot be considered otherwise 
t^an one bank, having only 3 fathoms across it between the shoals. This part lies 5 
miles N.N.E. from Dunkirk. The West Breedt extends E. i S. and W. i JN., and is 
from 1 to 2 miles in width. The shoal part of this bank extends from the meridian of 
Dunkirk W. 1 N., 8 miles, with 2 and 2^ fathoms upon it ; except two shoala, whidi 
nearly dry at low water. The west end of the shoal water lies from Dunkirk N.W.^ Wn 
8^ miles, and from Gravelines N.E. by N., 5^ miles. To the westward of this ]fou will 
have 5, 6, and 7 fathoms on the bank, except a small knoUy of 3^ fathoms, wmch lies 
from Gravelines N. by E., 5 miles. The western shoal on the Breedt Bank is a mile 
in length, and has onlv 2 and 3 feet water on it in some places. The centre of it lies 
from JDunkirk N.W. f N., and from Gravelines N.E. J E., 7 miles. Two miles east- 
ward of this is the western edge of the middle shoal. This is an oval-shaped shoal, 

2 miles in length, and 1 J mile in breadth. The middle part of it nearly dnes at low 
water. The west side of the shoal bears from Dimkirk N.N.AV., and its east side 
N. ^ E., distant 4 miles. The Breedt Bank is separated from the Inner Hatel by a 
narrow channel, with from 5 to 12 fathoms in it. 

East Breedt may be said to commence in the meridian of Dunkirk. From thence it 
extends E.N.E., 5 miles. Its eastern end, in 3^ fathoms, bears from Dunkirk N JS. ^E., 
nearly 10 miles. This bank has from 3 to 4 fathoms upon it, except a narrow rtage^ 
which commences at its west end, and runs along the south side of the bank for 3 miles. 
This ridge has only from 2 to 6 feet water on it, and is about 2 cables' lensthin width. 
Its west end lies N.N.E. from Dunkirk, 4^ miles, and its east end N.E., 7^ miles. 

The BMAIi BANK lies within the Breedt Banks, its western end bearing from 
Dunkirk N. J W., distant 3 J miles, and from Zuydcoote N.W. } W., nearly 7 miles. 
At this part are nearly 3 fathoms, the mark being Dunkirk in one with Cassel, bearing 
8. i W., distant 3^ miles ; but as this is not a mile from a dangerous and shoal part 
of the Smal Bank, Dunkirk should never be brought to the westward of Cassel. From 
its western point, the hank stretches about 6 miles east, then E.N.E., 8^ miles. 

The shoal part of this bank is of great length, its western extreme commencing 

3 J miles N. by E. from Dunkirk, and continuing imtil its eastern end bears from Dim- 
krrk N.E. by *E. J E., distant 10} miles, and from Fumes N. by W^ 7^ miles. Part 
of this dries at low water, to about the extent of 1^ mile ; the west and east ends bear- 
ing from Dunkirk from N.E. to N.E. by E., distant 4^ miles. The other part of ^is 
shoal has from 1 to 10 feet over it, and is in general dangerous. The N.E end of the 
Smal Bank bears from Furnes N. by E. i E., distant 9 miles, and from Nieuport N. by 
W. i W. Between the eastern end of flie shoal and the N.E. end of the bank, are 
some narrow patches, of from 10 to 14 feet water, which will be noticed hereafter. 

At about the distance of 6^ miles north from Fumes, the Smal Bonk imites with 
the Banks of Nieuport, by means of a narrow skoal, of from 2^ to 3^ fathoms water, 
and thus forms the northern boundary of Nieuport Road. 

The XNNiai BAlTKi which stretches alongthe coast from Point Gravelines to 
Nieuport, and forms the northern boundary of Dunkirk Road, is divided into four 
mrts, and distinguished by the names of tne Snouw, Brack Bank, Hils Bank, and 
Traepegeer. 

The 8N0UW is the westernmost of these. Its western end bears from Gravelines 
N.E., 4} miles; from JDimkirk N.W. by W., 7} miles; and from Gravelines Point 
N. j^ E., 2 miles* On it is placed a red buoy, m 4 fathoms water^ mtended to point 
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out the western entrance to Dunkirk Roads. From this buoy, the Snouw runs E.S.E., 
about 1 J mile ; then E. ^ S., 3 miles. There are 4 and 3 fatlioms over the west end 
of the Snouw, for the length of 1^ mile eastward of the buoy, so that vessels may cross 
it in smooth weather, wim Mardick Church bearing S. by E. ^ £ ; but farther east 
than that, it is only passable for boats, its shoal part commencing N. by W. from Mar- 
dick, and N.E. j E. from Gravelines. A small part of the Snouw dries at low water 
to the extent of | of a mile. This part bears N.W. i N. from Dunkirk, and N.N.E. i E. 
from Mardick spire, distant from it 3fJ miles. The east end of the bank lies with 
Little Synthe and Cassel in one. 

Besides the red buoy at the west end of the Snouw, there are, along the south edge 
of this bank, three black buoys, numbered 1, 2, and 3, which, with two white buoys on 
the northern edge of the JkU that extends from the shore, called the Polder^ point out 
the western channel into Dunkirk Road. The black buoy. No. 1, is nearly a mile 
E.S.E. from the red one, and lies in 5 fathoms water, with Mardick steeple bearing 
S. by E. ^ E. In a direction E.S.E. ^ E., 2^ miles farther, is No. 2, at the end of a 
projecting tongue, in 4 fathoms water, with Mardick S.S.W. } W, and Dunkirk stee- 
ple S.E. ; and £. by S. more than a mile from this. No. 3 is placed, in 4| fathoms, 
with Mardick bearing S.W. J W., and Dunkirk steeple S.E. ^ S. The wnite buoy, 




The BRAEK BAITK is only divided from the Snouw b^ a narrow channel, of 

9 feet water. This passage bears from Dunkirk N.W. J N., distant 4 miles, and from 
Mardick N.E. } N., about the same distance; it thence extends E.S.E., for 2^ miles, 
and nearly E. by S., 2J miles, where it joins the Hils Bank. The breadth of the 
Braek, at its western end, is not more than ^ of a mile, which continues until it changes 
its direction to E. by S., when it suddenly becomes J of a mile wide. The greatest 
depths upon it are only 6 feet water; and there are some places where it becomes dry 
at low spring-tides. These will be found to bear from Dunkirk from north to N.E. 
by N. The bank lies a full mile from the low water mark on shore. 

BZL8 BAVK, as before observed, is joined to the Braek, and limits the boun- 
dary of the eastern part of Dunkirk Road. It is very dangerous, not only on account 
of its shallowness and extent, but from the great depth of water close to its southern 
edge. Its general direction is parallel to the shore as far as its S.E. point, where there 
is a black buoy, in 13 feet water, bearing E.N.E. from Dunkirk steeme, and north from 
Zuydcoote steeple. A little more than a mile N.E. } N. from this buoy, is another 
black buoy, on the N.E. point of the bank, in 16 feet water, bearing from Dunkirk stee- 
ple N.E. by E. i E., and from Zuydcoote steeple N. bjr E. i E. On the N.W. shoulder 
of the Traepegeer, a white l>uoyis also placed, J a mile from the last-mentioned black 
buojT, m about 19 feet water. These buoys mark out the Zuydcoote, or eastern chan- 
nel, in which the least deplli is 18 feet; but, from the above white buoy to within ^ of 
a mile of the S.E. black buoy, a long spit runs out, on which there are three patches^ 
of only 6 to 9 feet water. 

The TBAEPEOEEB BAVK forms the east side of the Zuydcoote Channel, pro- 
ceeding from the shore half-way between Dunkirk and Nieuport, and terminating 
Dunkirk Road. On this bank, near the Zuydcoote Channel, there is a small knoU^ of 

10 feet, bearing from Zuydcoote steeple N.N.E. Southward of this knoll is a narrow 
channel, of 6, 5, and 4 fathoms, running eastward nearly 2 miles ; and from thence it 
irregularly shoals up to the beach. The northern ed^e of the Traenegeer, which forms 
the southern boundary of Nieuport Road, continues alongshore at tne distance of about 
2 miles, and may be safely approached by the lead, until Fumes steeple comes on with 
Broers Duyn. To the eastward of this fine, the Broers Bank rises suddenly to 9 feet 
from the N.E. prong of the Traepegeer, and should not be apj>roached nearer than 
5 fathoms at low water; though, between it and the shore, there is deeper water. After 
passing to the eastward of this shoal, which bears from Fumes N. by £., when Fumes 
bears S.S.W., the main shore may be safely borrowed upon by the lead. 
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NIEUPORT AND OSTEND BANKS. 

THESE shoals or banks consist of the Middlekercke, Nieuport, Ostend, Stroom, 
and Wenduin Banks. 

The MIDDLSKSltCXE BAVX is situated almost 2 miles to the eastward of a bank 
which runs nearly parallel with it, and was formerly named the East Breedt. Between 
these banks, is the North Channel, with from 5 to 12 fathoms in it. Middlekercke Bank 
lies nearly N.E. and S.W., extending 6 miles, and is composed of several patches 
of sand, on the shallowest of which are never less than 2^ fathoms. Its southern part 
lies north, a little easterly, from Nieuport steeple, distant 7 miles. Its northern extre- 
mity bears from Nieuport N.N.E. ^ E., distant 12 miles; and from Ostend steeple 
N. by W. J W., 8 miles: but its shoalest part, of2J fathoms, bears from Nieuport N. by 
E., distant 8 miles; and from Ostend N.W. J W!, distant 8 miles. North-eastward of 
this you will have from 3 to 4^ fathoms on the bank. The irregularity of soundings 
^ways occasions a heavy sea upon the Middlekercke Bank. 

The bank which lies to the westward of the Middlekercke Bank, runs N.E. by E. and 
S.W. by W., and is 3 miles in length, with from 2^ to 4 fathoms on it : indeed, it may 
be said, to extend farther; for about J a mile N.E. by E. from it is aspot, of 4 fathoms, 
with from 5 to 6 fathoms between them. There b also a patchy of 3* fathoms, lying 
E.S.E. from the N.E. end of the bank, distant about J a mile, with 8 fathoms between 
them. The mark for the western end of this bank is Furnes steeple S. J W., distant 
10^ miles. The shoal, of 4 fathoms, off its east end, bears from Fumes steeple 
N.N.E. i E., distant 13 miles ; and ihe patch, of 3 J fathoms, bears from Nieuport 
N. i E., distant 10 miles. 

The NZEUPO&T BANK is a mile to the southward of the Middlekercke, and may 
be considered a continuation of the Smal Bank, being connected by a channel, of from 

3 to 4 fathoms water in it. It also connects itself with the Stroom Bank, when bear- 
ing from Ostend W.N.W. j W., by a depth of from 3 to 4 fathoms. The western part 
of the Nieuport Bank bears N.W. from Nieuport; and north, 6 miles from Furnes. 
Between this point and the Smal Bank is a oar^ in length a mile, and from 1 to 3 
cables' length m breadth, which joins the Nieuport to the Smal, by a depA of from 
2 J to 3 fathoms. Vessels must cross this bar, to enter or quit Nieuport Road, by the 
northern channel, the mark for crossing it being Furnes steeples open to the west- 
ward of Broers Duyn, bearing south. 

Nieuport Bank extends from the western end E.N.E. ^ E., 9^ miles ; its eastern end 
bearing from Ostend N.W. J W., distant 5 miles : and from Nieuport N.E. by N., dist- 
ant 7 J miles. The broadest part of Nieuport Bank may be f of a mile ; and the shoal 
part of the bank, which is 3 miles long, lies between N.N.E. and N.N.W. from Nieu- 
port, the least soundings on it being 6 feet. 

OSTEITD BANK is situated about 1| mile to the eastward of Middlekercke Bank. 
Its S.W. end bears from Ostend N.W. i W., distant 6 miles; and from Nieuport 
N.N.E. ^E., 8 J miles; thence extending E.N.E., 6 miles. Its N.E. end bears from 
Ostend N. i E., distant 7 miles; and from Nieuport N.E. J N., distant 13 miles. The 
northern end of this bank is very narrow, with 3 and 4 fathoms over it; but between 
its S.W. end, and that part bearing between N.N.W. J W. and N.W. J N. from Ostend, 
it becomes broad; and there are several patches, with only 13, 14, and 15 feet water. 
To the south-westward it approaches withm J of a mile of the Nieuport Bank, having 

4 fathoms water over it, and 4 J fathoms between them. It then stretches to the east- 
ward, and joins the Wenduin Bank by a swashway, of from 3} to 4 fathoms, N.N.W., 
4^ miles from Ostend. The soundings being so irregular on this bank, causes (as on 
the Middlekercke) a great sea; and luthough not less than 2^ fathoms has yet been dis- 
covered upon it, yet, very probably, there may be other patches of less water; and the 
heavy sea which, when tne wind is from the northward, rolls over these banks with 

sucA violence, may cause them to shift their position, increasing and decreasing their 
depths alternately. 
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The 8T&00M is a dangerous bank, stretching along the shore from Nieuport to 
Ostend, and separates the Little from the Great Rosd of Ostend, joining the bank on the 
shore to the eastward of Ostend The western part of this bank has 4 fathoms water, 
and bears from Nieuport N. byW., distant 2^ miles from the beacon; the mark for 
this end being, Nieuport beacon and spire in one. It is ^ a mile distant from Nieuport 
Bank, and separated by a depth of 5 and 6 fathoms, and } of a mile from the bank of 
3 and 3^ fathoms, which lines the shore. Between these are 5 fatilioms; on the edge of 
the bank 4; decreasing towards Nieuport to 3, 2, and 1 fathom. The general direction 
of the Stroom Bank is E. ^ N., its southern e<^ approaching within } of a mile of the 
jetty at Ostend. The dangerous part of the Stroom Shoal bqgins N. by E. } E. from 
Nieuport, and continues to shoal as it advances to the eastward. Li some places there 
are uncertain swashes, while in others there are not more than 3 feet water. The 
southern edge is very steep, and consequently dangerous; but the sounding from 
thence towards the coast, are regular, and will guide any vessel working into the little 
road of Ostend. 

Little Ostend Road lies to the southward of the Stroom Bank; Great Ostend Road 
is between the Stroom and Ostend Banks. 



The WEHDUIH BAITK is situated between Ostend and AVenduin. Its western 
end bears N. by W., 3^ miles from Ostend, and has 3 fathoms water over it. Thence 
it extends east, a little northerly, about 7 miles, and terminates 2| miles from Blank- 
enberg, Blankenberg then bearmg S.S.E. i E. The shoal part of the Wenduin Bank: 
is very narrow, and runs parallel to the coast, extending 2 miles, and having 1^ fathom 
water over it. Its western end bears from Ostend N.E. i N., distant 5 miles ; and from 
Blankenberg W.N.W., distant 6 J miles. Its eastern end bears from Ostend N.E. | E., 
7 miles; and from Blankenberg N.W. by W. J W., 4 J miles. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING BETWEEN CALAIS AND OSTEND. 

VESSELS coming from the westward, should endeavour to make the land a little 
to the westward of Calais, somewhere about Cape Grisnez or Cape Blancnez, that 
part being elevated, and more readily to be distinguished: and when proceeding 
towards Dunkirk, may run along shore, from Cape Grisnez so far as Oye, in from 
18 to 14 fathoms water, at the distance of 4 miles from the land; by which they will 
avoid the Ligne, Quenocs, and Riden Banks ; and leave, on the port or larboarcl side, 
the shoal of 6 feet, on the west end of the Outer Ruvtingen, and also the western part 
of the AVest Dvck. When in the meridian of Calais, you may haul more in shore. 
Should you be bound to Calais, as soon as it bears S. by E., you may steer for it, as yoU 
will then be the eastward of the Ridens. In working between the above shoal and the 
shore, care must be taken to avoid it; and when Oye bears S.S.E., you may stand^ in 
nearer to the land, until you are within 1 J mile of the shore. Run along at that dist- 
ance, steering E. ^ S., until you reach the red buoy on the western end of the Snouw. 
Your soundmgs will show your approach to the coast between Oye and Gravelines. 
Vessels coming in fit)m the northward, should not bring Calais steeple to the westward 
of S. by W. } W., in order to avoid the shallow part of the Sandetie, on which are only 
3 fathoms at low water. This bearing will only take you 1 J mile to the westward of 
the shoal; passing which, you should not go to the eastward of the meridian of Calais, 
until you are as Sir to the southward as the West Dyck, in order to avoid the 6-feet 
shoal on the Outer Ruytingen; and when within 5 or 6 miles of Calais, you may steer 
for Gravelines, and tiience to Dunkirk Road. 

In going into the harbour of Calais, which is somewhat dangerous with northerly 
winds, keep the mill, which stands at lie east end of the town, on with the eastern 
jetty-head, and run in close by the jetty, the water being very shallow near the oppo- 
site side, the whole way in. When within the jetties, keep to the eastward for Para- 
dise Basin, where you will lie dry at low water. As the tides run strong,^ it will be 
hazardous to attempt the entrance until near high water. The water at the. ^^ll^-^^s^*?**!^ 
rises 21 feet, and withm the harbour from\6 \o \^ fe^\\ssiX ^^^ T«fc ^^ ^^sj^ks^ 

[NoBTB Sea,] ^ 
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upon the winds. So soon as there are 8 or 9 feet water in the harbour, notice is ^ven 
by hoistinff a flag by day, and by a light at night upon, the jetty-head. This signal 
is gradual^ hoisted, according to the progressive rising of the water, and kept up until 
the water has fallen to the same depth on the ebb-tide, similar to a regidation observed 
at Dover. On the days of the new and full moon, it is high water at llh. 30m. 

If, with a ship of great draught of water, you are obb'ged to work into the road be- 
tween Oye and Gravelines, be careful to avoid the Western Dycky over which are only 
3 fathoms water. It lies 4| miles from the coast, and is steep-to, having close to its 
edge from 13 to 15 fathoms, and between it and the shore from 9 to 15 fathoms, the 
ground rocky, with shells. Mdway of this space, when sailing to the eastward, you 
will find a depth of 6 J fathoms, this being a continuation of the Breedt Bank. As you 
approach the entrance to the road, your soundings will change to sand and oaze. 

A fingate, coming from the northward, may safely cross the Outer Ruytinsen and 
West Dyck, if she keep Calais bearing S.W. This bearing will keep you to the east- 
ward of'^the shoal on the Outer Ruytingen, in not less than 6 fathoms water, nor less 
than 4J or 5 fathoms on crossing the West Dyck. Although in the above course there 
would be sufficient water for a large ship, it is strongly recommended for all vessels of 
a heavy draught of water, to pass to the westward d* all the shoals, by keeping Calais 
S. by tv. } W. Ships bound for the North Sea, should not brine Calais to the west- 
ward of the above bearing, until the South Foreland bears W. i I^. They may then 
shape a course to the north-eastward. 

The port of Gravelines is only capable of accommodating very small vessels; and 
the channel to Mardick is stopped up. A new lighthouse, showing a fixed light, has 
been erected at Gravelines, wnich may be seen 5 leagues. There are also 2 tide-lights. 

DTOKI&K &OAD is bounded by the Snouw, Braek, Hils, and Traepegeer 
Banks, and the bank which lines the shore, its length being about 12 miles. From the 
red buoy at the western end of the Snouw, to Dunkirk, the distance is 7J miles, the 
road running E. by S. \ S. and W. by N. \ N. It thence continues nearly cast and 
west, 4J miles farther, or so far as Zuydcoote Channel. Its breadth, from northward 
to southward, it not more than ^ a mile; in some places not so broad; that is, with a 
depth of 4 fathoms. The soundings are from 7 to 8 J fathoms, with a bottom of mud 
and sand, which holds well. This road, however, is only sheltered by the surrounding 
banks, which are always underwater, and is, as has been shown, very narrow, therefore 
fit only for vessels bound to that port; but as it is the nearest shelter for vessels coming 
firom the British Channel, in cases of necessity to resort to, we shall describe the route 
which may be taken in going there. The banks to the northwud are steep through- 
out; and 80 is the in-shore one, from Gravelines to Dunkirk. To the eastward the 
soundings will indicate your approach towards the in-shore one. 

The WS8TE&N PAilBAOS is pointed out by 6 buoys, which have been des- 
cribed in page 135. The first, or western one (red) lies at the western end of the Snouw ; 
three black ones, marked 1, 2, and 3, lie on the southern ed^ of the same sand; and 
on the opposite side, are two white ones, placed on the normem edge of the in-shore 
sand, wmch here takes the name of the Folder, A vessel should first make for the red 
buoy, as already directed, which lies in 5 fathoms water, 4} miles N.E. from Gravelines 
spire; and N. JE., 2 nules from the Downs at Gravdines Point. You are to leave 
this buoy to the port or larboard. Being about 2J cables' length to the southward of 
this red buoy, and in from 8 to 9 fathoms water, Gravelines bearing S.W. ^ W., and 
Dunkirk S.E. by E., steer E.S.E., passing between the black buoy, No. I, of the Snouw 
and the white buoy, No. 1, of the Polfe. This white buoy is so placed to show the 
boundary of the dumnel to the southward, and tl^ie old entrance to Mardick. When 
you have advanced so far as to bring Gravelines Point to bear S.S.W., take great care 
to avoid going to the southward of the two white buoys, for, by so doing, you may nm 
upon the west end of the Polder, which has over it from 9 to 6 feet; this end bears 
from Mardick N.|by W. i W., and from Gravelines spire N.E. by E.J E., being J a 
mile to the eastward of the white buoy. No. 1. When in mid-channel, between these 
two buoys, if with a large ship, the course should be E. by S. J S., 1 or H mile, or until 
you come equi-distant between these and the next two buoys; you will then perceive 
the black buoy, No. 2, and the white buoy. No. 2, and can steer directly between them. 

A anmli veaael which Zias arrived betweea ihe ji^Xa vsA Us^ buoys, Nos. 1» can 
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proceed eastward without danger. But a ship of great draught of water must wait 
until half-flood. 

Having advanced to between the black and white buoys, numbered 2, you will have 
passed a sandy har^ over which are from 5 to 6\ fathoms, between the eastern part of 
the Snouw and Polder; you will then be in the road, and may anchor. There is a 
black buoy, marked No. 3, lying 1^ mile E. by S. J S. from the black buoy;, No. 2. • 
This will point out the dangerous part and southern edce of the bank, showing also 
the anchorage. In coming from the westward, the red and three black buoys must be 
left to your port or larboard, and the two white buoys to your starboard. Between the 
red buoy and the bank which joins the shore, are from 7 to 8 fathoms water. From 
thence, easterly, the depth increases to 10 fathoms, and decreases again till you have 
passed the bar of 6 fathoms, which begins westward of the black buoy, No. 2, and joins 
the Polder, t About 2 cables' length to the westward of the white buoy. No. 2, and 
W.N. W. i W. from the black buoy. No. 2, is a small patchy with only 3 fathoms over it. 
To the northward of this it is dangerous to pass, although there is a depth of 7 fathoms. 
Having crossed the bar, you will find your soundings increase ; and, when abreast of 
the black buoy. No. 3, there are from 6 to 7 fathoms. The customary anchorage is 
between the beacons of Dunkirk and the black buoy, No. 3, fine sand ana oaze, holding 
well. Here you can take the advantage of the flood to enter the port; and the com- 
munication with the shore is easy. To tiie eastward of the jetties there is more mud, 
but vessels seldom anchor there, although tibe shelter from the north and N.W. winds 
is greater, and the ground must hold well ; but it is advisable for ships, in^ strong 
northerly gales, when unable to get into the port, to anchor between Dunkirk ana 
Zuydcoote, because, in case of emergency, it will be less dangerous to run on shore 
there than to the westward. Vessels drawing 13, 14, or 15 feet, may run into the port 
at high water, the entrance drying at low water, spriujg-tide; but those ofgreater 
draught must discharge their cargoes in the road. The jetties run out N. by W. } W. 
To the eastward of the jetty, tJbe bank, which joins the shore, rises gradually, so that 
the soundings will sufficiently point out your approach toward it. When the wind 
blows from 9ie northward or westward, it generally occasions a heavy sea in Dunkirk 
Roads. 

The E ABTSBJT, or zmTDGOOTS CRANNSL, lies in a N.E. ^ N. and S.W ^ S. 
direction, between the Hils and Traepegeer Banks, and is distinguished by two black 
buoys and one white, a black buoy bemg placed at the N.E. end, and another on the 
S.E. edge of the Hils Bank: the white buoy lies on the N.W. end of the Traepegeer« 
These Imve been described in page 135. In sailing from Dunkirk Road to Nieuport, 
Ostend, or Flushing, you wiU proceed through the Zuydcoote Channel, leaving these 
two black buoys on your port or larboard side, and taking care to have the white buoy 
to the starboard: here your depth will be from 3 to 4 fathoms; but you should endea- 
vour to pass nearer the black buoys, on account of the small knoU of 10 feet, which 
has already been noticed, and which bears from S.E. point of Hils Bank E.N.E. f E., 
distant 3 cables* length. Being nearly midway between the two black buoys, you will 
clear this shoal; and steering towsuxl the white buoy, will pass to the northward, at the 
distance of 2 or 3 cables* length. 

LarjB;e vessels should not attempt going through the Zuydcoote Channel without a 
fair wmd, and at hkh water. Small ships drawing less than 13 feet, may run through 
with safety, even should the buoys be removed, by bringing Leffirinckoucke steeple as 
much open to the eastward of the great steeple of Bergues, as that steeple will be to 
the eastward of the little steeple; or if tlie weather should be hazy, and the steeples 
cannot be seen, then the steeple of Zuydcoote, bearing S. S.W., a little southerly, will 
carry you through. At high water, a small vessel may pass with the above marks, 
only taking care not to bring Leffrinckoucke steeple to the westward of the little steeple 
of ficrsues, as by so doing, there would be danger of being set on the hnoR, of 10 feet, 
which bears NJn.E., distant 2 J miles from Zuydcoote. TTius, having passed safely 
through the Zuydcoote Channel, you will reach the western end of Nieuport Roads, 
and have from 5 to 8 fathoms water. But as the Smal Bank in that part is steep-to 
and dangerous, and not above J a mile distant from the black buoy, when you nave 
passed the white buoy, your course through Nieuport Road is E. J N. 

Vessels drawing less than 11 feet water, when entering the Zuydcoote ChanneU if 
unable to distinguish the colour of the first buoy tVicy tcv^^\.\i\^^^wsN.^ ^sK^^sssr^^NaN^ 
pass clo0e to the eiwtward of it; for if \t B^kiovild \»\\v^^\ii\ft\i^^l>^^»fc'^''^^ 
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cient water for them j a mile to the eastward of it : but if the black buoy, it will then 
direct them to the middle of the channel. Strangers may always obtain a pilot, who 
will conduct them to the anchorage. 

NZEVPO&T &OAD is bounded to the northward by the eastern part of the Smal 
Bank and western end of the Nieuport Bank, to the eastward by the Stroom, and to 
' the southward by the Traepegeer. It is 8 miles long, running E. | N.; and its breadth 
at the eastern part, and from thence to within 2 mues of Zuydcoote Channel, is about 
1^ mile. In it is a depth of from 7 to 10 fathoms, the ground being sand and mud, 
and holding well. To the northwwrd of Zuydcoote Channel the breiSth of the road is 
not more than J a mile; and, as before observed, you must be cautious how you 
approach the Smal Bank, close to the edge of which are 8 fathoms water. The road 
may be said to ^o still more to the westward, so far as the place where the EUls and 
Smal Banks umte. The mark for the eastern part of the road, is Nieuport steeple in 
a line with the beacon at the entrance of the port. Here also the Stroom Bank b^ins 
— ^in short, Nieuport Road is completely enclosed by the banks; and there is no ^>od 
passa^ into it for large vessels at low water, llie best way to approach it is by 
£)un]urk Road, for the following reasons: — 

The Northern Channel, or passage out to seaward, is between the Smal and Nieuport 
Banks, the Middlekercke Bank, and abanklying 2 niiles to the westward of it, and lies 
in the direction of N.E. ^ E. and S.W. J W., being 10 miles long and 1 broad. This 
channel extends out too far from the shore for any object on land to be visible ; and 
would be very difficult to enter Nieuport Road by, without either leading-mark or 
buoys: it is, therefore, very little frequented, unless in leaving the port; and then you 
must have fair weather and a spring- tide. In adopting this passage, bring Fumes on with 
the west side of Broers Duyn, bearing about souui, and keep it so until you have 
crossed the bar which joins I^ieuport and the Smal Banks together. This bar you will 
find H mile long, and 3 cables* length broad, with a depth of from 3 to 4 fathoms. 
Imme^ately when you deepen your water to 4 or 4^ fathoms, make good a N.E. ^ E. 
course, and run on for 12 or 13 miles, which will carry you clear to uie northward of 
all the banks. 

The first part of the channel between the N.E. part of the Smal Bank and the S.W. 
part of the Nieuport Bank, is narrow, with from 5 to 6 fathoms, but may be borrowed 
upon by the lead. Between Middlekercke Banks and the bank lying to the westward 
of it, the channel becomes wider, with from 6 to 10 fathoms. 

Vessels drawing only 12 feet water, may go over to the western part of the Nieuport 
Bank at a quarter-flood, with Nieuport steeple bearing S.S.E., but not more southerly, 
as that bank shoals suddenly. They may then stand out to the northward, without re- 
garding Middlekercke Banks, if the water be smooth. 

The north-east passage lies between the Nieuport and Stroom Banks. This channel 
is 5 miles long, lies in an E. by N. direction, is about ^ a mile broad, and the only com- 
munication between Nieuport and Ostend Great Road. Vessels drawing 12 or 13 feet 
may work through, only avoiding the shoal part of tiie Nieuport Bank; but larger ships 
must not attempt it, imtil the sea is elevated some feet, and they obtain a leading wind. 
To sail through, bring^ the spire and beacon of Nieuport in one, and sail on thus, until 
Middlekercke comes S.E. by E. }E., and Fumes S.S. W. J W.; you will then be in from 
5 to 6 fathoms water, and at the entrance of the channel, the bottom being sand and 
mud; whence steer E. by N., about 5 miles, and you will be in Ostend Great Road. In 
sailing thus you will have from 4 to 5 fathoms, for the distance of 3 miles, and then 
from 2 J to 4 fathoms at low water; this latter depth will be when you are crossing that 
part which unites the Stroom and Nieuport Banks, Ostend then bearing E.S.E. ^E., 
beyond which the depth increases to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

To sail from Ostend Great Road to Nieuport Road, by the N.E. passage, bring 
Ostend to bear S.E. W E. J E., Nieuport S.W. by S., and Middlekercke south, a little 
easterly; then steer W. by S., until you bring Nieuport spire and beacon in one. 

Eastern Channel, — To sail out of Nieiiport Road, by the Eastern ChanneWou must 

pass between the Stroom Bank and the shore, through Little Ostend Road. Be careful 

to avoid the shoal part of the Stroom Bank, which is steep-to; and, working along, your 

soundings will point out your too near approach to the coast. When you have got the 

iwacoa and steeple of Jsieuport in one, Fumes b^«nn|^ S.'W . \ S., «3qA Middl^ercke 
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E.S.E. } E., you will have 5 fathoms water, and be at the entrance of the Eastern 
Channd; then steer E. ^ N., 9 miles, and you will pass near the jetties of Ostend; but 
in this passage be careful to avoid the Stroom Bank, which is steep-to, although the 
bank from the shore may be safely approached by the lead. 

NZEUPO&T, we have already mentioned, is fit only for very small vessels; and the 
mariner unacquainted with the channel, should not attempt an entrance without a 
pilot. The jetty may be approached to ^ of a mile distance, where there are from 3 to 
3^ fathoms water; but on approaching tilie bar, this depth rapidly decreases. Vessels 
compelled to run in, should pass close to the westward of the jetty, following the direc- 
tion of the channel, where, if no pilot is to be obtained, they may take the sands on 
the western side. It is high water, on full and change days, at 12h. Spring-tides rise 
from 15 to 18 feet; neaps from 14 to 15 feet. 

&0 ABS of OBTSm. — There is a great and a little road. The former is situated 
between the Nieuport, Ostend, Wendum, and Stroom Banks; and lies E. byN. and 
W. by S., being 7 miles long and a mile broad, with a depth of frt>m 4^ to 6 fathoms, 
on sand, and oazy ground. It is here, about 2^ miles off shore, that large ships, 
bound to Ostend, generally anchor, and wait a wind or tide to enter the port. 

In commg from the northward for the GREAT ROAD of OSTEND, you must, 
with a large vessel, cross the Ostend Banks. But at night it is advisable, when they 
have made the light, either to stand off and on till day, or to anchor, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
to the north-eastward of the lighthouse. The soundings will then sufficiently apprise 
them of their too near approach to the Wenduin Bank. This light can be seen full 
3 miles off— a distance sufficient for them to guard against the banks, as well as to those 
who, bound to Ostend, are desirous of anchoring in the Great Road; but small vessels, 
drawing less than 13 feet, may safely run into the Great Road, by keeping between 
N. by W. and N.N.W. J W. from the lighthouse. In no part of their progress will they 
have much less than 3 fathoms, unless the Ostend Bank should shift its present posi- 
tion, — a circumstance by no means unlikely. Smaller vessels need only keep between 
N.E. by N. and N.W. by W. J W. from the lighthouse. If, in the Great Road, you are 
caught in a gale of wind from the south-westward, you should immediately regain the 
offing; if from between north and west, then run for the Scheld. Should a large vessel, 
in the middle of the Great Road, be obliged to run for the Scheld, she should steer 
E. i N., in order to pass to the southward of the Wenduin Bank; and when N. by E. 
from Wenduin Church, may edge over into the Weilinge Channel. It is highly pru- 
dent to guard against westerly winds; but those from the eastward are seldom danger- 
ous. A pilot is commonly taken here, or at Blankenberg, for the port of Ostend. 
Vessels bound to tJie Great Ostend Road, may enter between the Middlekirk and 
Ostend Banks, having the steeples of Fumes and Oost Dunkirk in a line, bearing 
S.W. i S., until Ostend lighthouse comes S.E. The last mark leads into the road, 
where you maj anchor, with the ^eat steeple of Ostend bearmg S.E., and Nieuport 
steeple just within a large sand-hill, nearly S.W., in 5^ or 6 fathoms, about 2^ miles 
from the shore. There is also good riding more to the eastward, within Ostend Bank, 
on clayey ground, in 6 fathoms, with the body of the town of Ostend S.by £.; Middle- 
kirk S.W. ; and Blankenberg E. by S. 

To sail from the Outer to the Inner Road, small vessels commonly cross the Stroom 
Bank, with Ostend Town Hall bearing SJB. ; but to do so, they should take half-flood, 
as on this part of the Stroom you will only have frt)m 3 to 6 feet at low water, spring- 
tides. 

LITTLE OSTEND ROAD, as before described, lies to the southward of the 
Stroom Bank, and between that and the bank which lines the shore. Its ground is 
not good, particularly near the harbour, and, therefore, vessels should not run for it in 
foul weather, except when driven by necessity; but, in fair weather, when coming from 
the northward, or fix)m the Great Koad, you must enter it from the westward, in order 
to take advantage of the flood in entering the harbour. To do this, a small vessel may 
cross the western end of the Stroom, in not less than 12 feet, by keeping Westende 
steeple S. by W., but not farther westward. Vessels drawing more than 14 feet, must 
beware of the^fa^, of 14, 15, and 16 feet, which extends N.N.E. J E. from Westende 
steeple, full a mile out. This flat continues stretching along towards the shore, nar- 
rowmg its limits until it reaches Ostend Jetty. Between Westende «sa^ Bj»%vscSc£<\^s& 
are fr>om 15 to 22 feet water near ita edg^'^ \kut^b»Aft ^<6^'0q& ^vscfioas^s^ tl<^ Sssf^oss^ ' 
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Mariekercke. Opposite Ostend are not more than 20 feet water, and Btill less to the 
eastward, where the Stroom Banks nearly unite with the shore, about 1 ^ mile to the 
eastward of the jetty, there being only 15 or 16 feet; but beyond this, to the eastward, 
you find 15 to 18 feet, a mile off the shore. Merchant- vessels, drawing 12 or 13 feet 
water, may come as near as 6 miles from the shore, any where between Nieuport and 
Blankenberg, without danger, for the banks of Ostend and Middlekercke have sufficient 
water for them to pass sately over, except at very low spring-tides, where 2 or 3 small 
spots, of 15 feet, have been found, and the Nieuport and W enduin Banks will be to 
tne southward of them. 

The RA&BOU& OF OBTEITO* — Vessels intending to enter the harbour of 
Ostend, should keep to the westward, until there is sufficient water on the bar for their 
purpose, because, Mler full sea in this port, the flood runs a long time to the eastward. 
There is a lighthouse near the western jetty. There are now two lights placed upon 
the eastern jetty. There is generally a pilot- vessel lying at sea, with a blue flag hoisted ; 
and, at proper periods of the tide, flags are hoisted near the lijghthouse, which have the 
following simiincations : — ^a small blue flag shows when there is a depth of 14 feet over 
the bar ; a large blue flag when there are 17 feet ; and a red flag when there are 24 feet. 
Should the weather prevent a pilot coming on board, and the wind blows hard from 
the northward, so as to compel you to run for the harbour, then keep the church well 
open to the westward of the lighthouse on the western side of the narbour; and, on 
ajiproaching the bar, bring the two flag-stafls and the eastern jetty in a line, and they 
will lead you over the bar, in the deepest water. On entering the harbour, pass close 
to the eastern jetty, and take care the stream does not drive you to the eastward of it; 
run on so far as the inner end of the jetty, and warp to a convenient berth. By night, 
bring the two lights, which are then exhibited upon the eastern pier-head, in one, and 
they will carry you over the bar; and it may be observed, that the Stroom Bank can 
always be crossed when you can go over the bar. A bell is placed near the tide-light, 
upon the battery of the east pier-head, and will signalize, in foggy weather, the approaeh 
to the entrance of this port, as follows: — as soon as there are 4 metres 40 centimetres 
(16 feet of Ostend) water on the bar at the entrance of the harbour, the bell will be 
rung every ^ of an hour during Ave minutes, until the water has fallen to 4 metres 
40 centremetres (16 feet of Ostend). It is high water, on full and change days, at 
Oh. 20m. P. M. Spring-tides rise m)m 15 to 17 feet, neaps from 13 to 15 feet. 

Note, — ^Every conunander going into the harbour of Ostend, is required to take a 
pilot, or pay for one. 

Ships coming firom the westward, and bound to Ostend or the Scheld, who may be 
desirous of passing on the outside of the banks, should, when Cape Grisnez bears S.E., 
distant 5 mues, steer N.E. by E., 33 miles, allowing for the set of the tides, by which 
they will pass 3 miles to the north-westward of the Sandetie Shoal, of 3 fathoms, and 
. get into the latitude of 51° 22', which is to the northward of all the banks already des- 
cribed; keep in this latitude, with the lead constantly going, and, at the distance of 
16 or 17 miles, they will find 17 ^Eithoms, about mid-channel, between the N.E. end of 
the Clif Bank and the S.W. end of the Hinder Bank. As this channel is not more 
than 4 miles wide from the depth of 4 fathoms on each side, it is advisable to pass 
through it by day-light, as the shoal water generally shows itself. 

In clear weather, and under favourable drcumstances, when a good departure can 
be taken, you may safj^ pass to the southward of the Sandetie, by which the distance 
will be shortened. Wnen Cape Blancnez bears S.S.W., distant 10 miles, and the 
South Foreland N.W. by W., you will have 22 fathoms water; from thence, an E^N. 
course for 31 miles, will bringyou to the before-mentioned situation, between the West 
Hinder and Clif Bank, in 17 rathoms. In steering the before-mentioned course, you 
will pass nearly 3 miles to the northward of the Outer Ruytingen and Bergues Banks. 

By continuing to run eastward, in the same parallel, about 16 or 17 miles, they will, 
after passing over some irregular soundings, of 14 to 9 and 12 fathoms, get into the 
meridian of Ostend, and at about 7 miles from the land, with Ostend bearing about 
S.S.W., and Blankenburg S.E. J E.; but, as they may not be certam of their latitude 
within 2 or 3 miles, and as such an error mieht here, with a large ship, prove fatal, it will 
jbe more odviBsible to run into latitude 51^ 25, after passing the Clif Bank, until they 
£et opposite to Ostend^ where the banks are less dioiserous. When ships from the 
tattbward are bound for Qatmi or the Scbtld^ 1^bxo\»gii Y^«s\» T>^^,\3ki^i ^<(svxld not 
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run to the southward of 51° 22', until they have seen Ostend, Wenduin, or Blanken- 
berg; nor attempt making the land to the westward of Wenduin. 

If, before you reach the latitude of 51° 22', you should perceive your water shoal, 
you may probably be getting on the banks at the entrance of the Scheld; in which 
case, steer westward, until you obtain sight of Ostend Town or lighthouse, the latter, 
as before observed, being visible 3 leagues from the land. 

The new light at Blankenberg, and the red light at Heyst, will be of the greatest 
service to mariners approaching this part of the coast, as a single bearing of them will 
at once point out their situation. 



FROM OSTEND TO ROTTERDAM. 
Description of the Landy ^c. 

FROM Ostend to Blankenberg and Sluys, the coast is generally low, with small sand- 
hills; but about a mile to the eastward of Ostend there are some hiunmocks, more 
elevated than the rest, named the Spanish Sand HiUs. Another hill always appears 
conspicuous, about midway between the Spanish Hills and Wenduin. Wenduin 
Church, with a square steeple, is nearly 7 iniles E. i N". from Ostend; and 2 miles 
beyond Wenduin is Blankenberg. IVom Ostend to Blankenberg, the land rung nearly 
E. I N; it then turns a little more easterly, for 9 miles, or so far as the entrance to the 
Swm of Sluys. Blankenberg Church has a steeple, the shape of which is very common 
on these coasts, being covered vrith that kind of peaked roof, known among sailors by 
the term blufl', to distinguish it as well from the common square steeple as from the 
spire, and has two mills near it. In approaching this place, you generally perceive a 
number of boats hauled up on the sandv beach; and the steeples of Bruses appear 
conspicuously up the country. Between Blankenberg and Sluys, are several bluff-topped 
churches, and one with a spire-steej^e. Sluys may be known by its grove of trees, 
and two remarkable bluff steeples. The channel leading to Sluys is called the Swin. 
Sluvs is 3 miles up the Swin, and is a fortified place. On the opposite side of the Swin 
is Cfassandria, situated on the western side of the island of Cadsand. 

At Blankenberg is a smaU fixed light, elevated 30 feet, and is shown from sun-set 
to sun-rise. 

At Heyat, a fixed red Hght has been established on the sand-hills, to the northward 
of the town, in latitude 51^ 20' 22" north, and longitude 3° 14' 7"*east of Greenwich. 
The lighthouse is 25 feet hiffh; but the light is elevated 48feet above the level of high- 
water, spring-tides, and wifi be visible m)m seaward between the bearings of east, 
round to W. by S., by compass. 

0AD8ANB is a low island, nearly 12 miles long, and about 5 broad, having several 
churches and mills upon it. The Church of Groede is near the middle of the island, 
with a spire and telegraph on it. Toward the western part of the island is the Town 
of Cadsand. The shores of this island form the southern side of the entrance to the 
River Sebeld. 

PILOTS IN THE SCHELDT.— The Minister of Fordgn Affairs gives notice to 
mariners, that from the 15th of August, 1842, therewill be organised, at the mouths of 
the Sdxeldt, a Belgian pilot service, for vessels bound to Antwerp or Ghent, via the 
Temeuse Channel. 

The distinguiahing marks for the Belgian pilots are:—- 

1. The word " Antwerpen,** surmounted by the letter " P," painted in black letters, 
of the he%ht of 80 centimetres, on both sides of the sail; as also the number of the 
boat. 

2. A red flag hoisted at the mast-head. The number of the boat will be sewed on 
to this flag, in white figures. 

3. The words, " Bateau Pilote," and the uumbet oi\k'&\«aXs^y)M5&R^^^*^M^^^ssCTy* 
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The advanta^ which the Tesscls bound to Ghent and to Antwerp will derive from 
shipping a Belgian pilot, are : — 

1. For vessels bound to Ghent. 

A. To proceed direct from sea to Temeuzen, without change of a pilot. 

B. To pay at Ghent, after arrival there, the iaward sea pilotage. 

C. To pay there also, prior to departure, the outward sea pilotage, and pilotage from 
Terneuzen to Flushing. 

2. For vessels bound to Antwerp. 

A. To pay on arrival at Antwerp the sea pilotage inwards, and the river pilotage 
.from Flusning to Antwerp. 

B. To pay at Antwerp, prior to departure, the sea pilotage outwards, as well as that 
from Antwerp to Flushing. 

The Belgian pilots at the mouths of the Scheld, arc all invested with a distinguishing 
medal, indicating their station, grade, and number. 

They will be furnished with instructions for the use of masters of vessels, printed in 
the English, French, Dutch, Danish, German, Spanish, and Italian languages. 

The ISLAITD OF WALCBUSN is to the northward of Cadsand, being about 
10 miles lonff, and 8 miles broad. The land on the west part of this island is ni^ in 
comparison, large sand-hills appearing, when viewed at a distance, in hummocks, xhat 
on the north-east side is not soliigh;l)ut the whole coast b composed of white sand- 
hills. On the west part of the island, stands West Cappel, with a bluff steeplct and a 
short projection at its top. A light is now eidiibited on this church, consisting of 32 
lamps, with 8 reflectors, of 32 inches, which forms a conspicuous object, and may be 
seen on approaching the island, either from the northward or westward, at the distance 
of 5 leagues. A little to the westward of this church, is a windmill. 

FZiUBRZNO lies about 7 miles south-eastward from West Cappel, and 3f nules 
from Middleburgh. This is a well- fortified place, and may be known by its lofty spire- 
steeple and its Stadt-house, a lai^ sq^uare building. Here are two excellent harbours, 
the entrances to which are formed by jetties, both drj at low water; but to the eastern 
one is annexed a basin, in which ships-of-war are laid up in ordinary. Between the 
islands of Cadsand and Walcheren, is the entrance to the Hondt, or West Scheld, the 
principal branch of which nms up to Antwerp. The breadth of the river, opposite 
Flushmg, is at least 2^ miles wide : but this river is rendered so venr intricate qy nu- 
merous sand'bankg^ that no mariner should attempt its navigation without engagmg a 
pilot". 

At Flushing is a fixed light, placed on a wooden eminence, an the west harbour 
bulwark. It is raised 49 feet above high water mark, is visible at a distance of 10 or 
12 miles, and illuminates the horizon from £.S.£., through south, to N. by W. At 
Terneuse, on the opposite side of the river, 10 miles frtmi Flushing, a fixed light has 
been established on the western harbour dyke, and is kept burning the whole night. 

About 2| miles to the £.N.£. ^ £. from West Cappel, is Domburffh, wilh a high 
spire-steeple; and to the eastward of Domburgh is East Cappel, with a small smre. 
The northern shore of Walcheren, from the Sconce Point, at the entrance of the Fort 
of Camp Veer, or Ter Veer, has three signal-stations; besides a signal-post at Weat 
Cappel, one at Sconce Point, a second on the Downs, to the north-westward of Fort 
der Haak, and the third on a remarkable white sand-hill, near Dombur^. £very part 
of the shore has a good beach, but commanded by the s&nd-hills, wiw many flake- 
jetties for the shelter of boats. Middleburgh steeple is hi^h, and may generally be seeti 
when coming in from sea, forming a conspicuous sea-mark, although it is situat^ con- 
siderably inland. The Chamber of Commerce have opened a can^ from IMGiddleburgh 
to Camp Veer, which lies on the north-eastern side of the island, through which vessels 
may now pass with facili^. Storehouses have been erected on its banks, fitted for 
reception of all kinds of merchandise; and foreigners are allowed to deposit their 
goods, and exj^rt them again, free from all duties. A small lighthouse is erected on 
the southern side of the entrance of this canal, which serves sufficiently to point out its 
situation. 

^O&TH BEVELAND. — To the eastward of Walcheren lies North Beveland, 
jbewg' separated hjr a passage, called the Veer Gat, vrlaie\v \a Ti.vn^^\^ ^V!i^<&^«.^ t^ 
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Flushinor; but it is narrow, and much encumbered by shoals. North Beveland is about 
8 miles long, and 3 miles broad. Its northern shore forms the southern boundary of 
the Eastern Schehl, while that of Schouwen encloses it to the northward. The river 
between them is full 4 miles broad. 

SGHOU WJBN lies to the north-eastward of Walcheren. Its northern and western 
parts have also many sand-hills on them, some of which are long and white, and called 
the Woolpacks ; others appear in hummocks. The lighthouse at Schouwen is erected 
on the N.W. side of the island, and exhibits a revolving light, elevated 172 feet above 
high water mark. The light is visible 24 miles, and illuminates the horizon entirely ; 
it appears 25 seconds in every 1 J minute, and its greatest brilliancy lasts 10 seconds. 
The tower is in latitude 51° 37' 55^^ north, and longitude 3° 4V 45^' east of Green- 
wich. 

Zierickzee Church, which stands on the southern part of this island, appears some- 
what like St. FauFs, in London. There is a fixed light placed on a house, situated on 
the west pier of Zierickzee Harbour. It is raised 42 feet above high water mark, and 
visible at a distance of 5 miles, and illuminates the East Scheld and Zierickzee Roads. 
Brouwershaven lies on the northern side of the island of Schouwen ; and the channel 
formed between the islands of Schouwen and Goeree, is commonly called Brouwers- 
haven Gat, or Passage. The navigation is very much impeded by numerous shoals, 
and requii-es a pilot: it leads to WiUemstad, &c. 

OOSREE ISLANB lies to the north-eastward of Schouwen, and appears, when 
viewed at a distance, in white hummocks, those at the west end being the highest. 
Near the northern shores of this island stands Goedereede, or Goeree Church, with a 
square steeple, being one of the principal marks for entering the West Gat. It shows 
a light at night. This light is fixed, and placed 147f feet above high water mark; is 
visible at the distance of 6 leagues, and illuminates the horizon from S.TV., round to 
the northward, and to S.E. Nearly 2 miles to the westward of the Church, a tall spire, 
of brick, called the Steen Baak, or Stone Beacon, has been constructed for another 
mark; and still farther west, a large beacon, of pyramidal form, called the Houten 
Kaap, which also carries a light at night. This light is fixed, and stands in latitude 
51° 49' 30'' north, and longitude 3° 53' 46" east; is 72 feet above high water mark, 
and visible at the distance of 10 or 12 miles, and illuminates the horizon from east, 
round by north, to W.S.W. To the southward of them is the Church of Ouddorp, 
with a spire. 

▼OORN ISLAND lies to the north-eastward of Gk)eree, and appears fronted with 
small sand-hills. On the north-western point of the island, 2 miles eastward of the 
Pest-house, stands the JVIaas lighthouse, exhibiting a common light, composed of two 
argand lamps (fixed), and two pai*abolic reflectors : one lamp in line with the channel 
over the Briel bar, and bearing N. by W. ; the second in bne with the new channel, 
called Spleet, and bearing N.W. by W . This light is placed on an eminence on the 
downs, near Oostvoorn, 41 feet above high water mark, and visible about 3 miles. 

On the south side of Voorn Island, stands the town of Hellevoet Sluys. A fixed 
light is placed on a tower, built for the purpose, on the west pier of Hellevoet Har- 
bour : it IS placed 46 feet above high water mark, and visible 8 miles, from S.E., through 
south, to N.AV. A canal has been constructed through the island of Voorn to the 
Maas. This was opened November 8th, 1830, and promises to be of infinite service to 
Rotterdam, as a vessel can now get to sea from the Maas, by passing through this canal, 
at any time. It is now generally adopt<)d by vessels drawing 16|^ feet water, instead 
of the old, intricate, and circuitous passage. Vessels going from Hellevoet Sluys to 
the Maas, near Rotterdam, will only take 4 houi's. Hellevoet Sluys is a fortified town, 
with a pier. 

The channel between Voorn and Goeree is about 3 miles wide, and encumbered 
with the Hinder and other sand'hanks, over which there are two navigable channels. 
That to the southward runs along to the side of the island Goeree, and is called the 
AVest Gat; that to the northward is named the North Gat. Both are well buoyed; 
but this navigation requires the assistance of a pilot. 

The northern part of Voorn Island forms the south side of the entrance to the River 
Maas, leading to Rotterdam. Near the N.E. part of the island is tVskfc Bsrss5L v:Xss»?Sa^ 
remarkable for its large square steeple, on tV^ft la^ oi N^iVfts^ \^ ^Xv^goX..^^^ >^^k^ ^s«s». ^s^- 

[North Sea J ^ 
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the pier; but this light only burns on moonless nights. At 1| mile to die northward 
of the island of Voorn, is the Hook of Holland; within which, inland, is Gravesand. 
The River Maas contains many sandy flats^ which must impede its navigation, and ren- 
der a pilot always necessary. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BANKS AND CHANNELS BETWEEN 
OSTEND AND THE IIOEK, OR HOOK OF HOLLAND. 

The WEST HZHDER, although not ver^r shoal, is dangerous, from its great dist- 
ance off the land, and from its being directly in the way of vessels from the westward, 
l&ound for the Scheld. It is a long narrow hank^ lying in the direction of N.E. J E., 
about 13 miles in length. Its southern end, in 5 fathoms, lies N.W. by N., distant 
about 4 miles from the N.E. end of the Clif Bank, or Eastern Dyck, being in latitude 
51® 23' north; and its northern end in latitude 51° 34' north. The depths on the bank 
are very irregular — from 4 J to 3 fathoms, shoaling from 15 to 9 fathoms very suddenly, 
the latter depth being close to the edge of the bank. 

The south end of this bank bears from the North Foreland lij?hthouse E.S.E., 
distant 86 miles; from the Galloper light-vessel S.S.E. ^ S., 29 mSes; from Ostend 
N.W. J N., 20 miles; and from West Kapelle W. } N., 39 miles. The north end bears 
from the Galloper light- vessel S.E. \ S., 26 miles; from Ostend N. by W., 24 miles; 
and from West Kapelle W.N.W. JN., 32 mUes. 

In the day-time, this bank may be generally discovered by the rippling of the tide 
over it; but it is advisable to keep the lead going, when approaching this or any other 
of the banks on the Flemish coast, when in a depth of less than 20 fathoms, for you 
will find 14 and 12 fathoms close to the bank; and the shoal part, with knolls of 
3 fathoms, extends full 10 miles along the centre of the bank, and should at all times 
be approached with great caution. 

FAI&T BANK. — Three miles to the westward of the south end of the West Hin- 
der, lies the Fairy Baiik, extending N.E. J E., about 8 miles, and from i to | of a mile 
broad, with from 4 to 9 fathoms on it. Its shallow part, with 4^ fathoms on it, is 
2 miles in length, and nearly in the centre of the bank, and lies between latitude 53° 23' 
and 53® 25' north; and 32 miles from the North Foreland, in the channel between 
this bank and the West Hinder, are 14 to 19 fathoms, except near its north end. In 
mid-channel there is a narrow shoal, of 9 fathoms, about 2 miles in length, running 
parallel with the banks, having 16 to 19 fathoms close to it. 

About a mile to the westward of the Fairy Bank is another bank, running parallel 
with it, 4 miles in length, with from 6 J to 9 wthoms <m it. There are some patches of 
9 and 10 fathoms off its S.W. end, and also one of the same depth near its N.E. end; 
and there are some 10-fathom knolls, full 2 miles to the westward of this bank, having 
from 15 to 20 fathoms close to them. When in the parallel of the North Foreland, 
these are the first shoals you will meet with after passing the Falls, when bound to the 
eastward. By sounding on them, you will be warned of your approach to the West 
Hinder. 

NORTH HINDER. — The south part of this bank bears N. bv E., distant 2 miles 
from the north end of the West Hinder, having in the channel between them from 
12 to 19 fathoms. It thence extends N.E. by N., 6 miles, to latitude 51** 42^ north, 
having from 4^ to 5 fathoms on its shoalest parts, which runs about 2 mUes along the 
centre of the bank; from this to the extremes of the bank, are 6 J to 8 fallioms. 

EAST KINDER.— The south end of this bank commences in latitude 51** 30' 
north, and lies 1 J mile to the eastward of the north end of the West Hinder, having 
12 to 20 fathoms in the channel between them. This bank is about 11 miles in length, 
and f of a mile in breadth, with a narrow ridge, of 4 fathoms, running nearly the whole 
lengOi of the bank. Its north end lies in latitude 51° 40' north. Between this bank 
sad the North Hinder, ore 14 to 21 fathoms; and the channel is 3 miles wide. 
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BIiZ0K BANK lies about 2f miles to the eastward of the East Hiuder, and runs 
in a N.E. direction, 10 miles, and is from ^ to } of a mile broad, with from 5 to 9 and 
10 fathoms on it. Its north end lies in latitude 51° 42' north, and longitude 2° 48' 
east. The spot with 5 fathoms upon it, is only a mile in length, and ^ of a mile ift width; 
the centre of it lies in latitude 51° 35' north, and in the meridian of Nieuport. There 
is a small patchy of 5 J fathoms, at each end of this bank. On all other parts of it there 
is sufficient water for the largest ship. Between the BUgh and the East Hinder, are 
from 18 to 21 fathoms, sand and shells. 

Between the Bligh and Thomton*s Ridge is a bank, about 3 miles in length, running 
in an east and west direction, with from 8J to 9^ fathoms on it. Close to this, on the 
south side, are 18 and 19 fathoms; and along its north side 15 fathoms. About 2 miles 
E.N.E. of this, is another narrow hank, about 3 miles in length, with 8 J to 9 J fathoms 
on it, and from 15 to 18 close to it. 

THOBJf TON'S RZ]>OE extends in an E.N.E.^E. and W.S.W.i W. direction, 
and is about 10 miles in length, and IJ mile in breadth in its broadest part. Its N.E. 
part lies about 2* miles to 3ie westward of the Rabs, between which pe from 9 to 17 
iathoms. The shoal part of this bank is narrow, and about 3 miles in length. This 
part has only from 2 to 5 fathoms upon it, and is dangerous. On all other parts of this 
bank there are from 6 to 9 fathoms. When on the shoalest pai-t of Thornton's Ridge, 
Bruges steeples show nearly midway between Blankenberg and Leiswegan, the latter 
place bearing S. i E., and West Kapelle S.E. by E. i E., about 17 miles distant. Bruges 
steeples between Blankenberg and Leiswegan, rather nearer 'to the latter, bearmg 
S. J W., carries you to the eastward of the Ridge. Bruges steeples, open to the west- 
ward of Blankenberg, bearing S. J E., wiU take you clear to the westward of it : and 
Middelburg steeple just open to the southward of West Kapelle, bearing S.E. J E., will 
clear it to 9ie northward; but the land is so low and so distant, that these marks will 
seldom be available from the deck of a small vessel. 

The BJiBS are some irregular ridges of rough ground, lying directly in the way of 
vessels from sea, bound to the River Scheld, through the Duerioo Channel. They are 
about IJ mile in breadth, and the shallowest part, in latitude 51° 35' north, has 
4 fathoms on it. The outermost, or western part of them, bear from West Kapelle 
N.W. iW., distant 13 miles; and from Thornton's Ridge N.E.byE., distant nearly 
3 miles, extending N.E. and S.W. Tlie soundings are uncommonly irregular, suddenly 
changing from 4 to 8 fathoms, being unlike any otlier soundings hereabout. West Ka- 

gjlle steeple on with Middelburg, bearing S.E. ^ E., leads on the middle of the shoal, 
ruges steeples will then be just open to the eastward of Leiswegan, bearing 
S.by W.^ W.; but this is so long a mark, that it will be seen only m very dear weather. 
The rippling of the tide and the lead will, however, commonly point them out with 
sufficient certainty. 

To clear the Rabs on the north side, bring Middelburg steeple to bear S.E. This 
bearing will take you across the west end of the Middle and Steen Banks, in 7 or 8 
fathoms. 

Between the Rabs and the Raen Sand, at the entrance of the River Scheld, is a large 
space, called the West Pit, about 6 miles in length. The depths in the pit are from 12 
to 16 fathoms, shoaling gradually towards the Raen, but deepening towards Thomton'ct 
Ridge, close to which are 17 fathoms, with good holding ground. 

The SCKAR lies N.N.E., 2 miles from the north end of the Rabs. This is a nar- 
row bank, with from 7 to 9 fathoms on it, extending E.N.E. and W.S.W., about 3 miles : 
between it and the Rabs are frc»n 18 to 20 fathoms. 

The STONS BANKS arc two ri^es, divided into the North and South Stone 
Banks, lying nearly in the (Hrection of E.N.E. i E. and W.S.W. J W., to the extent of 
8 J miles. This is the extent of the shoal part of the bank; but it continues to run 
about 1 J mile farther from each end of these shoals, with from 6 to 8 fathoms on it; 
TTie N.E. extremity of the North Stone lies with Middelburg steeple just open to the 
eastward of East Kapelle, distant from the latter 8| miles, bearing S. JE.; and West 
Kapelle Church S.S.W., distant nearly 10 miles. At the S.W. end, West Kapelle bears 
S.E. by S. i vS., distant 8 miles, and East Kapelle S.E. } E., distant 10 J miles. The South 
Stone Bank is not at any part above ^ a mile wide, its length being about 2 ndles, with 
3, 4, and 5 fathoms upon it. The northftrn end oi \.\i<ft €wjiOsi '^Xwft&^^iJw^N^ ^ii^««!^ 
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nearly 2 miles from the southern end of the North Stone Bank, on which there afe 
only 2 fathoms on its shoalest part. Between them arc from 5^ to 7^ fathoms, throngb 
which the largest ships may pass, the leading-mark being Middelburg steeple, very 
little to the southward of Domburg steeple, \bearing S.S.E. ^ E. 

The South Stone Bank is a very narrow circular ridge, 2 miles long. Its northern end 
lies N.by W.^W. from West Kapelle, distant 7 J miles, and its southern end N.N. W.J W., 
distant 8^ miles. Over this bank are 3:^ and 4 fathoms. The windmill which stands to 
tJic westward of West Kapelle, just touching the eastern part of the sand-hill, which 
forms the west face of the island of Walcheren, then appearing in one, bearmg S.SJE.f E., 
will carry you clear to the southward of this shoal, in 7 fathoms water. 

Walcheren Road, or Stone Deep, is formed by the Stone Banks to the north-west- 
ward, and the Rassen, Kuerens, and Banjaard Banks to the south-eastward. It is about 
2 miles in widtli, and 7 miles in length, in an E.N.E. ^E. direction, and has from 6 to 
13 fathoms water in it, shoaling gradually towards the in-shorc bank, tiie ground being 
clay, and holding well. The marks for the best anchorage, in about 7 fathoms, are 
West Kapelle bearing S. by W. ; and Middelburg steeple on with the west end of the 
wood, between Domburg and East Kapelle, bearing about S. by E. J E. 

Tbe BEZDDZiE BANK lies 1 J mile nortliward of the Stecn Bank, and runs pa- 
rallel with it. In the channel are from 11 to 18 fathoms. This bank lies E.byN. JN. 
and W. by S. J S., and is nearly 13 miles in length, from 9 fathoms at each end, "and 
about } of a inile in breadth; except near its west end, where it is about 1^ mile broad. 
The shoalest parts of this bank lie near its extremities, and have from 3} to 5 fathoms 
on them. Between them the bank may be crossed, in from 6 to 7 fathoms, without 
danger, a distance of 7 miles. Tlie western shoal is J of a mile in length : its centre, in 
4 fathoms, bears from West Kapelle N.N.W. | W., lOJ miles. The northern end of the 
shoal water, on the north part of the bank, bears from West Kapelle N.N.E., distant 
13 miles; from thence it extends 2 miles W. by S. J S., with from 3 J to 5 fathoms on it. 

SOROUWEN BANK is naiTOw, and lies northward of the east end of the Middle 
Bank, and runs parallel with it. The channel between them is 1 J mile broad, with 
from 12 to 19 fathoms in it. This bank extends E.byN.JN. and W.by S.JS., 
12 miles, and is about J a mile broad, with from 4 to 8 J fathoms on it. Its N".E. end 
lies in latitude 51** 50' north, and longitude 3° 31' east. The shoalest part of this bank 
is a narrow ridge, near its centre, about 2^ miles in length, with 4 and 4J fathoms on 
it. Its eastern end bears from West Kapelle N.N.E., 16 miles; and its western end 
N. by E., 14 miles. There is also a small patch, with 4 J fathoms on it, near the west 
end of the bank, lying N. i W., 13 miles from West Kapelle. On the other parts of the 
bank are from 6 to 8 J fathoms. 

Having described all the outer banks, we shall now proceed to the inner banks, being 
those at the entrances to the River Scheld, &c. 

The ZiEISWfiGANy or SCHOONETELDE BANK, is a part of an cs^tonsive 
shocd, conunonly known by the name of the Raen, It is a mile long, and j a mile broad, 
having from 2 fathoms water over it. The western end of this shoal lies N.E. 
by N. from Blankenberg, distant 7 miles; and from Ostend N.E. by E. J E., distant 
15 miles. Its eastern part lies N.E. from Blankenberg, distant 8 miles, where it is 
divided from the Raen oy B.Jiat, of 4 and 3^ fathoms water. The direct course through 
this passage is, with the steeple of Cassandna S.S.E. ; but it should never be att«mi)ted 
without a thorough knowledge of your situation, or the assistance of a pilpt, , . ., 

The KAEN is an extensive and dangerous bank, on which are several patches of 
very shallow water. Its eastern part fonns the western boundary of the Deurloo Chan- 
nel; its southern part, the northern limit of the Spleet Channel. Iti» western side is 
divided from the Schoonevelde Bank, by the flat already mentioned; and its northern 
extremity is pointed out by a red buoy; the length of the Raen, north and south, being 
about 6 miles. Upon this bank are from 2^ to 5 feet at low water, with regulai* sound- 
ings as you approach it from the northward, gradually shoaling to the edge of the sand; 
the lead will, therefore, always prove a sure mdication of your approximation to it. 

^ The ZNNEK, or RIB BANK, is a long narrow shoal, extending from the meri- 
dian of Blankenberg in an E. } S. direction, to abreast of the Elboog, its eastern end 
being called Staart, which dries at low water; and to the westward of this part, arc 
several jm^cAes of dangerous and shallow water, w\t\x S to 4 C^lViom^ b^itvreeu them» 
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This bank lies to the southward of the Schoonevelde and Raen, and divides the Wielinge 
from the Spleet Channel. This latter passage is about f of a mile wide, and has from 
4 to 5^ fathoms within it. Towards the Elboog it becomes narrower, and somewhat 
more intricate, shallowing to 2J fathoms. The marks for sailing through the Spleet 
Channel are Middelburg steeple on with West Ka^pduinen, bearmg nearly E. ^ S. 

There arc 4 black buoys lying on the inner edge of the Rib Bank, and one to the 
westward, called the Fairway buoy, to direct vessels through the Wielinge Channel. 

The Outer, or Fairway buoy, lies in 4 J fathoms water, with Bruges steeples on with 
a conspicuous sand-hill, about J a mile to the eastward of Blankenberg, called Lucifer's 
Duin, bearing S. ^ E. 

llie buoy marked "No. IV.," lies on the S.W. end of the Rib, in 4 J faUioms, 
2^ miles E. by S. from the Outer buoy, with the steeple of Leiswegan between those 
of Bruges. 

The buoy " No. III.," lies 1 J mile E.S.E. i E. from No. IV., in 4J fathoms, on the 
south side of the Bol of Heist, with Bruges steeples over the sandy-hill called Slaker- 
duin, bearing S. by W. J W. 

The buoy " No. II.," lies E. J S., 2J miles from No. III., in about 5 fathoms, on the 
south side of the Bol of Knoke, with Bruges steeples a little to the eastward of the 
Gaanpad, bearing S.S.W. j W. To the S.E. of this buoy are 6 to GJ fathoms. When 
this depth decreases to the southward, it is a sure sign that you are approaching the 
Paarde, which will be a guide in the night; and in the day-time, Blankenberg may be 
seen to the southward of Lucifer's Duin. 

" No. I." buoy lies about 4 miles E. by S. ^ S. from No. 11., with Cassandria Church 
bearing S. i E. 

The EXJBOOG is a hard narrow sand, drying at low water. That part of its 
southern end which dries, lies W. by N. from the pier of Flushing, distant 1^ mile. 
From this flat it extends to the north-westward, rather more than 3 miles. From 
thence a bank of shallow water, passable only by small vessels, connects it to the Raen. 
The northern side of the Elboog forms the south boundary of the Deurloo Channel. 

The PAARDE is a narrow shoal, of from 2^ to 3 J fathoms, lying in the Wielinge 
Gat. It is 1 J mile in length, with from 5 to 7 fathoms in the channels on each side of 
it. There is a white buoy near each end. The western buoy lies in 4J fathoms, about 
a mile S.S.E. J E. from the black buoy. No. II., on the Rib; and the eastern buoy 
at the extremity of the bank E.S.E. i E., 2 miles from the former, in about 4J fathoms. 
The marks for the western buoy are Leiswegan steeple, a little to the eastward of Heist 
Mill, bearing S.W. j W. The eastern buoy lies with Bruges steeples bearing S.W., 
and Groede steeple on the Old Zwarte Battery, S.E. by E. About § of a mile to the 
southward of the west end of this bank, is a knoU, of 6 to 9 feet only ; in the channel 
between them, are 5^ fathoms. 

WXELZHGE. — ^Between the Paarde and the Inner or Rib Bank, is an excellent 
channel, called the French Pass or Wielinge, leading to the Scheld. It is, hi most parts, 
1^ mile wide, and has regular soundings of 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms in it. The Paai'de 
gradually shoals as you near it; and, on the edge of the Rib Bank, are 5, 4, and 
3J fathoms. Flushing Cathedral bearing E. } S., will lead you clear through it from 
abreast of the Wendune Bank to the Sluys, passing the black buoys of the Rib on the 
port or larboard, and the white buoys on the starboard hand. 

CADSANB BANK lies in the channel, at the entrance to the West Scheld, with 
a white buoy upon its western point, which lies E. by S., nearly 2J miles from the 
eastern buoy of the Paarde, in about 4 fathoms. Its marks are, the Orange Mill in 
Flushing, open to the southward of the harbour lighthouse, east, a little southerly. The 
Cadsand is a iiaiTOw shoed, about 2 miles long, in the middle part of which are only 
18 feet; near each end are 4 fathoms. To the northward of Cadsand Bank, near 
the edge of the Inner or Rib Bank, is the Hompel KnoU, a narrow spit of sand, with 
only 6 feet on it; and has a passage between it and the Staart, of 7, 6, 3 J, and 3 fa- 
thoms. There are 3 black buoys on the south side of the Hompel, lying in an E. by S. 
direction, about a mile a^mi't. Between the Hompel and the Cadsand Bank, are 
5, 6, and 7 fathoms. Between the Cadsand Bank and the shore, the water is still 
dee^wr, but the channel is not above J a mile wide. The whole. <i€lVc»a>^'«sV^Sx««^ "^oR^ 
AVenduue Bank to the Swin of Sluys, is geivQi^)^^ VxwrwiiV^ ^<i\i^Nss!«. v!v."^^^^«s^*«*«' 
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berg Flats. The Swin rung in circularly to Sluys: there is a hnoj on the eastern tide 
of the channel, and some beacons on the western side. The town of Cassandria is about 
2 miles within the buoy. 

From Ostend to the Swin, a shallow sand runs along the shore,^ having 3, 4, and 5 fa- 
thoms all the way. This channel is commonly used by the coasting vessels. 

The RASSEN is a lar^e sand-bank, which lies to the north-eastward of the Bacn, 
and stretches along in the direction of the western shore of "Walcheren. Its western 
part forms the port or larboard or eastern side of the Deurloo Channel, which, in times 
of peace, is commonly buoyed. Tlie llassen has many patches of very shoal water upon 
it; between which are swaghways, or passages for small vessels drawing little water; 
but upon some parts of them tne sea bre^s. It shoals gradually, and may be ap- 
proached by the lead, both on the north and west sides. The south side is more steep. 
Its western edge is hard sand. The southern point of the Rasscn lies N.W. by N. from 
the beacon of Flushing, distant 6 miles, and thence extends N. by W., nearly 6 J miles, 
becoming, at its northern part, full 4 miles broad. At its south-eastern extremity, in 
1 J fathom water. West KapeUe Church bears N. by E., distant nearly 3 miles. 

The ZOVTELAKB BAH K is a long narrow ridge, which stretches off tlic S.E. 
part of the Rassen, and runs parallel to the shore, from which it is not J a mile distant 
!Near its S.E. end is a red buoy, in about 3 J fathoms water, at nearly jr of a mile off 
shore, with Middelburg steeple on the west<;mmost Kaapduinen, bearing E. 2° S. 
Nearly opposite Zaaldum, on its inner edge, is a white buoy, called the 70 Roeden buoy. 

The DEU&J^OO CHAHirEXi is bounded by the Kacn and Elboog to the south- 
westward, and the llassen to the north-eastward. In time of peace, this channel is 
regularly buoyed ; but during war, the buoys are generally taken up. 

In mid-channel, before the entrance of the Deurloo Channel, is the fairway buoy* 
It is red, and lies in 4 J fathoms, at the distance of 7 J miles N.W. by "W. J W. from 
West Kapelle Church. Its marks are, Bruges and Heist steeples in one, S.S.W., 
westerly; East Kapelle, a little to the southward of Domburg, E.by S.; and Middel- 
burg steeple on the middle of Zaalduin, S.E. by E. i E. 

. The Deurloo Channel is pointed out by six white buoys on the south side, and five 
black buoys on the north side, marked ** D" (for Deurloo), and numbered from the 
inner ones outward. 

The four black buoys, Nos. V., IV^ III., and II., lie nearly in a S.E. ^ S. direction 
from the red, or fairway buoy ; the first, or No. V. (on the bar), at the distance of 
1} mile, in 3 J fathoms; No. IV., in 3^ fathoms, nearly a mile from No. V. From 
No. rV. to No. m., the distance is 1 J mile, in 3 J fathoms, with West Kapelle steeple 
and mill in one, and Middelburg steeple close to the northward of Zouteland steeple. 
From No. III. to No. 11., the distance is 2 miles; and from thence to No. I., S.E. jE., 
2 miles, in 4 fathoms, with West Kapelle on Zaalduin, N. by E. ^ E. Two miles £rom 
this buoy, lies a red buoy, on the south point of the Zouteland Bank. 

The outer white buoy, No. VI., lies in 3 J fathoms, 1 J mile S. by W. i W. from the 
red buoy, and AV.S.W. } W., Ijt mile from the outer black buoy. No. V., with Bruges 
steeples open to the eastward of Heist Hill, and Middelburg steeple close to thenorSi- 
ward of Zouteland steeple. The next white buoy, No. V., lies in 4 fathoms S.E. i E., 
2 miles from the white Duoy, No. VI., and S. by E. } E., 3| miles from the red buoy, 
with West Kapelle steeple, the mill, and the black buoy. No. lU., in a line, from which 
it is distant 1 J mile. The white buoy. No. IV., lies in 3 fathoms, 2 J miles S.E. i^S. 
from the white buoy. No. V., and a mile W.S.W. i W. from the black buoy, No. IL, 
with Domburg and West Kapelle steeples in one. The white buoy. No. III., in 3^ fa- 
thoms, is U mile S.E. J E. from No. IV., with Flushing steeple S.E. J E. The white 
buoy, No. II., is 2 miles S.E. J E. from No. III.; it lies in 3 fathoms, near the edge 
of the Elboog, with Middelburg steeple on the Middle Kaapduin. The white buoy, 
No. I., called the Elboog buoy. Ties close to the north side of that part of the sand that 
dries, and nearly 2 miles S.E. by E. from No. II., with Middelburg steeple on the 
Galgeschaar, and Flushing steeple bearing S.E. | E., distant 2J miles, nearly. 

The Deurloo is the most difficult to enter of all the channels into the Scheld, and 
large vessels must not attempt crossing the Drempel nor bar until half-flood, waiting 
otttBide, with Middelhwrg anywhere on West Ka]g«;\le D-yke. 
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The OALOO BAJTK begins about ^ of a mile from the north-end of the Rassen. 
Its N.W. point lie* N.W. by N., 4 J miles from West Kapelle Mill ; N.W. by W.J W., 
6 miles from Domburg Church; and E. by N. from the red buoy of the Deurloo Chan- 
nel, its eastern edge forming the west side of the entrance to the East Gat. From the 
north-eastern part, East Kapelle steeple appears on the east end of Oosteroog, S.E. by 
E. j^ E.; and Groede steeple, in Cadsand, on with the easternpartof the woodof Wu(- 
pen, bearing nearly S. ^ W. 

The KUS&fiNS (sometimes called the Domburg Shoal,) form an extensive and 
dan^roas hanky of irregular soundings, of from 1 to 3 fathoms. This bank separates 
the East Gat from the Boom Pot, its northern extremity being about 5 J miles JST. by 
E. from West Kapelle Church. 

The EAST GAT lies between the two last-mentioned banks. It is the easiest 
channel to sail through without a pilot, especially with northerly winds. The marks 
may generally be seen very distinctly; and the course in is from S. \ W. or S. by W., 
until doubling the point of West Kapelle, when it changes to S.S.E. J E., between 
Zouteland Bank and the shore of Walcheren, this part being called the Zouteland 
channel. To avoid the north side of the Caloo, East Kapelle must not be brought so 
far southward as the south side of Oosteroog; and to clear the Kuerens, IVCddelburg 
steeple must not be brought to the eastward of the Graan. At the entrance, in 3J 
fathoms water, there is a red buoy, placed to point out the best channel; but this buoy 
is frequently driven away in stormy weather. Its marks are, Middelburg steeple, on 
the west part of a sand-hill, called Roggenbrood; and West Kapelle steeple, a ship's 
length to the westward of Kaaphuis. 

Groede steeple, just open of the Point of West Kapelle, is a good mark to enter the 
East Gat, in clear weather, until within a mile of that point, when those marks must 
be .opened to give the point a berth. When Domburg steeple approaches East Ka- 
pelle, the water deepens to 5 or 6 fathoms; and off West Kapelle, to 9 or 10. Ailer 
passing that part, the channel becomes narrow, in some parts not exceeding J of a mile; 
but the depths increase from 10 to 12 fathoms, both sides being steep-to. 

The BAHJAA&D is an extensive ./2at, lying off the mouth of the Eastern Scheld, 
and to the westward of the west end of the island of Schouwen. Parts dry at low 
water; but there are several swashways through it, as well as a channel, of 3 and 3^ 
fathom's, between it and Schouwen. The Banjaard is also separated, nearly in the mid- 
dle, by a channel, called the Middle or West Gat, within which runs the passage to the 
southward of West Schouwen; and to the northward of Neeltje Jans and E^g Plaat, 
called the Hammon Channel. The south-western part of the Banjaard is a triangular 
sand, 6^ miles in length, the western point of which stretches towards the Eoom Pot, 
and has a buoy upon it, in 1 J fathom water. The northern prong extends to the 
Middle G^t, and has 2 fathoms over its extremity; while that part of the sand which 
lines the side of the Middle Gat, becomes dry at low water, and is called the Noord 
Land. The north-eastern part of the Banjaard is about a mile distant from the Noord 
Land, and extends 4J miles E.N.E., or so far as the entrance of Brouwershaven, run- 
ning out to seaward full 6 miles. On the southern part of the Northern Banjaai^ is a 
large patchy called Zee Hand Ptaaty which dries at low water. This forms the north-east- 
ern boundary of the Middle Gat. The Zee Hond Plaat is full 1} mile broad, and 2^ 
miles long. To the eastward of the Zee Hond Plaat is a narrow crooked part of a bank^ 
called the Krabbe Plaaty which also dries, and has a channel between, of 4 and 5 fathoms; 
but, as jou advance to the northward, this passage becomes shallow, and too intrioate 
for navigation without a pilot. The New Sand is also a part of the Banjaard, and lies 
at its northern extremity, and forms the south side of Brouwershaven Grat or Pass, 
There are several other parts of this bank which dry; and the whole abounds with 
shallows and dangers. The passage between it and the Schouwen shore, called the 
Krabben Grat, is narrow and hazardous, and fit only for those well acquainted with it. 

In coming from the northward, to enter the Eastern Scheld by the Eoom Pot, care 
must be taken to avoid the west and S.W. ends of the Banjaard. The former, in 
3 J fathoms, lies with Middelburgsteeple half its apparent height to the eastwud of 
East Kapelle steeple; and West Kapelle Steele in one with the first sand-hill to the 
N.W. of^the flat-topped sand-hill Zaalduin. West Kapelle steeple, kept on any part of 
the said flat-topped hill, will lead clear to the westward of the Banjaard. The S.W. 
part of the Banjaard, on which there are not mote tJz^Mi^ l^\3EL^T&s^^i^2^<:s^^^^io^^ 
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tliere are 3 fathoms, lies with Mitldelburj^ and East KapcUe 8tee[^ in one. The bmHc 
to clear it is Middelburg on with the wood, seiMi over the Duius, between East Kj^mUc 
and Domburg. 

The sonth side of the Banjaard has three black liuo^rs along its edge. Tlie outer 
buoy lies in about 4^ fathoms, 1 j mile from the shore, with East Kapelle steeple bear- 
ing about S. i AV. The second and tliird buoys lie in an E. by S. direction fipoin it. 
The second, 2^ miles from the outer buoy ; and tlie third about 4} miles from it. 

About mid-way, between the two last-mentione<l buoys, and on the opposite side of 
the channel, is a red buoy, on the westeni extremity of the Ounut, a large bank^ pro- 
jecting 2 J miles from tlie west end of Nortli lieveland, separating the Room Pot from 
the Veer Gat. Tlils buoy is rather more than i of a mile from the Wal(dieren shore. 
The Veer (lat is marked out l)y five black buoys on the cast side, and by two white 
buoys and three beacons on the west side. 

There arc also several buoys, pointing out the proper channels of the Eastern Scheld; 
the black buoys being always passed on the port or larboard side, and the white ones 
on the starboard. 

The OOSTEB,, or EAST BAJTK. — The western part of this bank lies to the 
E.N.-eastward of the northern part of the Banjaard, from which it is distant a mile, 
with 2. J fathoms upon its outer end, where there is a black buoy. Tliis lies N.W. byW. 
from Kenesse Church, distant 6| miles; and N. by \V. ^W. from West Schouwen, 
distant (3i miles. From thence a narrow and shallow ridge, with from 12 to 6 feet 
over it, runs E.S.E. J E., 5 miles. Tlie south end of the bank runs irregularly 
E.S.E. J S., 4 miles, or till the Boomen (trees) of Beukelaar bears S. J E., distant } of 
a mile. ' Along this edge are 12 to 18 feet. These form the north side of the entrance 
of Brouwershuven Gat or Channel. On the south side of the Ooster Bank is a large 
shallow ^a/, called the Middle Plaat, with not more than 6 feet on it, and part of jts 
east end dries. To the northward of the Middle Plaat are several shallow patcheg, of 
5 or 6 feet water. 

Brouwershaven Gat has been lately buoyed off, and forms now one of the safest ports 
on this part of the coast, from its extent and depth of water, as described hereafter. 

The northern part of the Ooster Bank sweeps round to the West Gat of Groeree, 
and its southern side is bounded by the Kous Onannel. The shoalest part of the bank 
lies towards its northern edge, some patches of which dry at half-ebb. At 7 miles 
distance from the downs of Goeree, there are from 5 to 10 feet water, and farther west- 
ward, from 15 to 18 feet; but near the western end of the Ooster is a smalX patchy which 
is awash at low water. Along the north side of the Ooster Bank the ground is soft, 
and the soundings irregular in many parts, so that it will be dangerous to approach it 
in the night. 

The Springer ench'cles the west end of the Goeree Island, and forms the N.W. side 
of Springer's Deep. It is very shallow, and dries at low water. 

Between the Banjaard and Ooster Banks, is the main channel to Brouwershaven, at 
the entrance to which are 7, 6, 5J, and 5 fathoms water. The passage is about a mile 
broad, and the course in E.S.E. On the port or larboard side are numerous shocds; 
and the intricacies of the navigation always will require a pilot. - The mark for enter- 
ing this channel, between the black and white buoys, is Reuesse steeple a handspike's 
length south of the new-erected mark, called Ooster Doodkist. 

The BZin>E& is an extensive banJt, lying immediately before the entrance to Hellee 
voet Sluys, to the northward of the island of Goeree, and to the westward of Voom 
Island; forming on its south side, with the strand of Goeree, the West Gat; and on its 
N.E. side, with the West Flaat, the North Gat, leading to Hellevoet Sluvs. Near the 
middle of this bank is a patch, which dries at half-ebb, about a mile m length, and 
nearly 1 J mile from Goeree Island: this is called the Steele Hinder. On the other 
parts of the Hinder, are from 2 feet to 2 fathoms; and to the westward of it, the depths 
gradually increase to 4 or 5 fathoms. Along its S.W. and south sides, is a long and 
shallow jxiich, called the Bol, or Hompeh 

The West Gat is marked out by an outer black buoy, which lies N.W. by W. | W., 
nearly, distant 2 miles from Ilouten Kaap, with the latter and Goeree Church in a 
line. On the bar are 13 feet water. The latter mark will take you to the southward 
of the Bol, or Hompel; and when within 2 cables* length of the shore, continue along, 
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keeping at that distance, until you aiTive at the Kwade Hbek, leaving all the buoyd 
on the port or larboard hand. After passing Kwade Hoek, off which a shallow 
spit extends, on which is a white buoy, the channel takes a S.S.E. and S.E. direction, 
and is called the South Deep. The Hinder Bank continues mid-channel to* the south- 
eastward, and has over it some swashways, which are to be crossed in proceeding to 
Hellevoet Sluys; but these require a pilot. 

The Slyk Gut lies to the northward of the Bol, or Hompel, and has two white buoys, 
to be left on the starboard, and five black buoys on the pjort or larboard side. On tnis 
bar are only 12 feet at low water. The outer buoy lies with Goeree Churdi S.E., dist-» 
ajnt ^ miles. 

The entrance to the North Gat, between the Hinder Bank and the West Flaat, is 
about J a mile wide, with 2^ fathoms water in it. It is pointed out by a black buoy, 
with a vane, marked N.G. (North Gat), No. 1, on its N.E. side, and a white buoy, 
No. 1, on its S.W. side: the outer black buoy, No. 1, lies N.N.W. from Rokame 
Church; and the white buoy lies from the black buoy W.byN., distant J of a mile. 
The entrance of the channel lies N.W. by W. from the Maas lighthouse, distant 3 miles, 
in which are only 2 fathoms at low water: to the southward of the outer black buoy, 
with a vane, for the distance of 2 miles, there are only 9 feet water; and a Jiat runs 
off here from the west side of the Voorn, nearly 2 miles, with only from 3 to 6 feet 
upon it, which narrows the channel very much. The Northern Gat should not be 
attempted without a pilot, and a flowing tide. 

The MAAS SAKB extends westward from the Hoek, oi; Hook of Holland, and 
joins the Hinder, forming a bar across the entrance of the Biver Maas, the pa3sage 
over which is pointed out by buoys. The Maas River is narrow and intricate, and not 
to be ventured into without a pilot. The entrance to the River Maas is by a shallow 
swashway, called the Briel Gat, lying between the West Flaat and the Maas Bank. It 
is, as before observed, pointed out by an outer black buoy, lying in IJ fathom, on the 
Maas Bank. This buoy bears N. by W., 2 J miles from the Maas lighthouse. At H mile 
S.S.E. from the outer buoy, lies another black buoy; and J of a mile in the same di- 
rection, lies the third black buoy : these three buoys must be left on the port or lar- 
board side going in. There are also two white buoys on the N.E. side of the West 
Plaat, to be left on the starboard side : these will point out the channel, which lies 
N. by W. and S. by E., and is about J of a mile wide, with 1 J fathom in it at low water. 

Tlie new channel into the Maas lies N.W. by W. from the Maas liffht, and commences 
at the outer black buoy of the Northern Gat, and is called the Spleet. In the night, 
one of the lights is shown in the direction of this channel, and the other in the direc- 
tion of the Briel Gat. The Spleet is also buoyed; but as it is shoal, narrow, and intri- 
cate, it should not be attempted without a pilot. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM OSTEND TO THE RIVERS 

SCHELD, MAAS, &c. 

OSTENB TO SLVTS^ — In proceeding from Ostend for the Swin of Sluys, keep 
along shore, within the Wendune Sand, in 3, 4, or 3 J fathoms; and when you find 
yourself to the eastward of Blankenberg, yoU may keep more in-shore, and proceed 
near it, in 3, 4, or 5 fathoms, until you come to the buoy at the entrance^ which, in 
5oing into the Swin, must be left on the port or larboard side. Between Ostend and 
51uys there is but one spire-steeple, which stands near the latter place, with a square 
steeple betwixt iJiem. When the spire-steeple comes between twb sand-hills, and the 
square steeple is on with a large sand-hill, which lies to the eastward of the others, with 
a windmill standing between, you will be abreast of the buoy. The town of Sluys 
bears from the buoy S. by W. From the buoy, you must steer right in for the bluff 
part of Cadsand, your course in being nearly S.E., and then along shore to the south- 
ward. From the buoy to the town of Sluys, the distance is nearer 4 miles.* 

-If desirous of going from Ostend Road tlirough the Wielinge, run 
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♦ For the distinguishing marks of tlwBd^Kav^'Q^-Vi^X^^^Rfe^^^va. 
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along the shore, at the distance of 1 J mile, in from 4 to 3 fathoms, leaving the Wcn- 
dune Bank to the northward, until Bruges steeples come on with Blankenberg. Then 
haul oif E. by N., until Flushing steeple bears E. } S., when you will be in the Wielinge, 
and in 4^ and 5 fathoms water: contmue on that course, until Cassandria steeple bears 
nearly south. Beware of the Sluize and Cadsand Banks, going on either side, as most 
convenient; and having passed them, steer right on for Flushing. The mark for pass- 
ing between ihe white buoy on the west end of the Cadsand Bank and the three black 
buoys of the Hompel, in 6 or 6^ fathoms, is the Orange mill in one with Flushing light- 
house £. i S. ; or the steeple of Kittham, a little to the southward of Flushing steeple, on 
the same bearing. Rittham steeple is easily known, by having a large tree close to it. 

A large vessel, from the northward, should bring Bruges steeples on with Lucifer's 
Duin, bearing S. | E. This will lead to the outer buoy of the Wielinge, which may be 
passed on eil£er side; and when Flushing steeple comes E. } S., steer up the channel, 
«8 before directed. 

BVUBST OHAHHSL.— If coming from Ostend Road, and you are to the north- 
ward of the Wendune Bank, when Blankenberg Church bears S.E., and Ostend S. by 
W.J W., in 7 or 8 fathoms, steer E. J S. This course will carry vou into the Spleet 
Channel, to the northward of the Lmer Bank. In this passage there is a good depth 
of water; but it requires ^eat skill and care to navigate, on account of its narrowness. 
The leadinff-mark for sauing through the Spleet, is Middelburg steeple on with 
West Kaapduin, bearing E.iS., nearly. When to the northward of the Elboog, steer 
south-easterly for Flushmg Koads. 

Th% BfiinElLOO CSANNSXi. — ^Vessels coming from sea for the Deurloo Channel, 
or the Eastern Scheld, commonly proceed between the Thornton's Ridge and Rabs; or 
between Rabs and the Stone Banks. To sail between the Thornton's Ridge and Rabs, 
you should bring West Kapelle Church S.E. by E. This will carry you clear to the 
northward of the Thomtonli Ridse, and to the southward of the Rabs. Having passed 
the latter, steer a little more to we southward, and you will reach the outer buoy of 
the Deurloo. To sail in to the north-eastward of the Rabs, bring West Kapelle to bear 
S.E. i S.; thb will carry you to the south-westward of the South Stone Bank: and 
when Heyste Church comes on with Bruges steeples, steer south- westwardlv for the 
outer buoy; but should you be desirous of going to the southward of the West Hin- 
der, after passing it about 3 miles to the southward, your course should be E. 1 S., 
untilyou arrive at the outer buoy. In this track ^ou will pass to the southward of 
tiie Ijiomton's Ridffe: and as soon as vou perceive the island of Walcheren, bring 
West Kapelle a saifs breadth open to the northward of the high sand-hills, bearing 
S.E.by E. |E.; proceed in that airection, until Heyste and Bruges steeples come in 
one : you will then be near the outer buoy of the Deurloo. Having reached the buoy, 
a S.E. by S. course will carry you between the Raen and Rassen Banks. The buoys 
will then be your best guide. If the buoys should be removed, proceed, as before 
directed, towards West !^pelle, until the steeples of Bruges appear 4-5ths of the dist-* 
ance from Leiswegan towards Heyste : then, making proper allowance for the tide, 
steer S. by E. j^ E., until the S.E. mill at Flushing comes on with the small steeple, 
which is to the southward of the large steeple, and bears S.E. i E. Keep it in this 
direction, which will lead abreast of Dishoek's signal-post: then steer directly for 
Flushing, taking care to avoid the western end of me Callot, where a buoy is placed, 
and anchor about J a mile to the southward of the jetties. 

In working in, you should tack on the north side of the channel, when the above QilU 
becomes twice its apparent breadth open to the southward of the great steeple; and on 
the south side, when the mill appears midway between the small steeple before men- 
tioned, and another small steeple to the southward of it (these steeples being but little 
above the tops of the houses) ; the mill will then be on with a white mark m the wall 
of the town. To go farther up Ihe river, a pilot is indispensable. 

When coming from the southward for the Deurloo Channel, and the weather be clear, 
you may run along the Raen, in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, keeping Bruges steeples full f from 
the Heyste, towards Leiswegan, until West Kapelle Cnurch appears a sail's breadth 
open to the northward of the high sand-hills, bearing nearly S.E. by E. } E. ; then steer 
'towurda it in that direction, and proceed to the anchorage. 
^AJtbouffb the above direcdom, in cases of necessity, may be useful^ it is not advisable 
^ enter tie JDeurloo Channel without an experieticed pVlot. 
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EAST GAT.— To sail for Flushing, through the East Gat and Zouteland Channel, 
you may steer with West Kapelle S.E. by S. ; this will lead clear to the westward of the 
South Stone Bank : and having passed this bank, steer S.E. by E. j^ E., which leads to the 
northward of the Caloo, and up to the outer, or red buoy. Then bring the mill to bear 
nearly south, and sail directly Awards it; or in clear weather, you may bring Groede 
steeple, in Cadsand, just touching the point of West Kapelle, to which you should give 
a good berth in passmg : you wifi thus pass between the Caloo and Euerens, and be in 
the best water, x ou must now steer along shore, within 2 cables' length of it. The in- 
shore side is steep, the water deep, and me norib. side of the Caloo is flat. Continue to 
steer along the shore, to avoid Zouteland Banks. These begin near the mill, and run 
along parallel to the land, almost so far as Bishoeks Signal. When you have advanced 
thus far, you may run on, near the shore, to the south-eastward, for Flushing Road. 

Flushing Road lies between the town and the western part of the Callot, and has 
good anchorage, in 9 or 10 fathoms ; but in some parts there is deeper water. Gales of 
wind from the westward send in a heavy sea, which compels vessels to seek shelter 
higher up. Small vessels may find good riding inside the point of the Callot, to the 
eastward of Zuidwatering; but large vessels must run up the river, and seek shelter 
before Terneuse. On the N.W. end of the West Callot is a black buoy, lying with 
Flushing New Mill in one with Middelburg steeple. 

On the 6th July, 1841, the Minister of Marine and Colonies gave notice, that in the 
middle of the channel of the roadstead of Flushing, a shoal had formed itself, of about 
2 cables' length, in a S.S.W. and N.N.E. direction, which has been marked with a red 
buoy, placed at the following bearings, taken by compass, viz.: — ^the steeple of Middel- 
burg N.E. i N.; Fort Nellen N. by W.; the steeple of Hoofd Plaat S.E.; and the 
mill of Briskins S.W. i S., in a depth of 12 English feet at ordinary low water. It is 
to be observed, that at the distance of 2 cables' length north and south of this shoal, 
there is sufficient water for ships of any draught to pass, without the least danger. 

The TEER OAT. — ^Vessels coming from sea, and bound for Ter Veer, should pass 
between the Stone Banks, brin^g Middelburg steeple on with Domburg 8teei)le, 
bearing S.S.E. ^ E. When withm me banks, haul to the S.E., about ^ or | of a mile, 
and anchor in the Stone Beep, in 10 or 12 fallioms, good holding ground. 

ROOBI POT.— In proceeding from the above anchorage for Room Pot, steer S.E., 
eastward, until Midddburg spire draws near to the west end of a long wood, seen 
over the hills between East Kapelle and Domburg; or do not come into less water 
toward the Kuerens Bank than 5 or 6 fathoms, until they are in one : they will then 
bear about S. by E.^ E. Steer in Ihat direction, until West Kapelle mill appears to 
the eastward of the HakkeUngen sand-hill, bearing about S.W. ^ S. ; the course from 
thence will be about E.S.E. to the Veer Gat. 

In working in, the flat or shoal on the south side, as far in as Ooster Oog, will be 
avoided, by keeping a bam near the N.W. point of North Beveland, open of the main 
shore of Walcheren, bearing about E.S.E. On the north side there is no oilier guide 
than the buoys and the lead. 

Having entered the Veer Gat, between the red buoy of the Onrust and the Bree 
Sand, the course towards the first black buoy is about S.E., until about midway 
between it and the white buoy opposite ; it then becomes more southerly, till the stee- 
ple of Amemuiden comes on with the watch-house on the comer of the dike. This 
mark will lead close to the eastward of the white buoy on the N.E. point of the Scotch- 
man, and also clear, but too close to the north black buoy of the Kuiten Plaat. It is, 
therefore, advisable to keep nearer to the beacons than to the buoy, and to steer abreast 
of the south white buoy directly on towards Ter Veer, keeping very close to the shore, 
until abreast of the town, and then anchor, or proceed onward in the same manner to 
the entrance of Middelburg. 

The Veer Gat is narrow, on account of the banks with which it is encumbered, par- 
ticularly between the spit of the Ruiten Plaat and the Scotchman, which is also very 
shallow at low water. 

In sailing from Room Pot up the Eastern Scheld, it is necessary to observe, that the 
black buoys must all be kept on the port or larboard hand, and the white buoys, so far 
up as the Vuilbaard, on the starboard; but the white buoys of the Vondelingen Plaat 
and the Middle Plaat on the port or larboexd. 
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We have already stated, that the Baaniard Sand is divided, haying a channel passing 
ibrough its middle part, called the Middle or West Gat, and leading to the northward 
of the Neeltje Jans and Rug Plaat, towards Zierickzee; but as these sands frequently 
shift, and the channel is constantly varying, we forbear giving any further description. 
There is also a narrow passage wmch runs along the western shore of Schouwen, fre- 
quented by the natives, but totally unfit for strangers to venture through; indeed, the 
whole of these passages into the Scheld require a pilot, without the assbtance of whom 
they should not be attempted. 

BROUWmSHATEH.'Vessels coming in from the northward, when they arrive 
at the parallel of Schouwen, will be within sight of the island of Walcheren, which may 
be easily known by its steeples, and the bland of Schouwen to the eastward. 

Brouwershaven Gat has lately been buoyed off, and forms now one of the safest i>orts. 
From its extent and depth, ships are enabled to get to sea, even with easterly winds ; 
80 that in the event of ice, they are, comparatively, not much endanged. 

There are 15 buoys, viz.:— Seven black buoys lying along the Ooster, which, on en- 
tering, must be kept on the port or larboard hand; five white buoys lying along the 
New Sands and Scnaar van Kenesse, which consequently must be kept on the starboard 
hand ; three red buoys, of which, one is placed on the west, and one on the east point 
of the sands, between the said Schaar van Renesse and the Ooster, both sides of these 
sands being navigable. The third is situated on the west point of the sands, called 
Hompelvoet. All these buoys are in from 20 to 30 feet water. 

On entering this gat from the north, the lighthouse on West Schouwen must be 
l)rought to bear S.E. and S.E. j^E.; and keeping this course, until the steeple of Re- 
nesse bears a handspike's length south of the new-erected mark, called Ooster Doodkist, 
will lead to the outer black buoy. On the other hand, coming from the west, Goeree 
steeple must bear east and E. by S. ; when, keeping this course, will lead to the outer 
white buoy; and from thence steering E.S.E. to me aforesaid mark, till between the 
fourth black and fourth white buoys, when the course must be changed to E.S.E. J E., 
until north of the fifth white buoy, on the Schaar of Renesse; continuing between this 
and the two red buoys on the miadle sands, and steering S.E. by E. unto the West Re- 
part and sixth black buoy; from which, E.S.E. j E., tm past the Ossenhook,*will lead 
to Brouwershaven Roads. In mid-channel there are from 30 to 40 feet water. Near 
the fourth white buoy, and E. by S. of the black buoy (No. YI.), is good anchorage. 

Ships lying off, the new coast-light on West Schouwen must be brought between S.E. 
and E.S.E.; and if lying to the souihvard, they must not near the Banjaard after 
Goeree steeple bears east. 

Springer Deep is a channel leading from Brouwershaven Gat to Goeree shore; and the 
Vlieger is a channel leading from Brouwershaven Roads, to the said Groeree slM)re. The 
reqtusite buoys have been placed for navigation. Should the wind not be fair, it is 
recommended never to enter without a pilot. Observe, that the outer black buoy off 
Brouwershaven Gat bears N.W. by N., distant 4^ miles from Schouwen new lighthouse. 

KSLUSTOET SLUTS has two principal entrances; the southern, or West Gat, 
running along the side of the island or Goere^, and the channel over the north paxt of 
the Hinder Bank, and thence along by the island of Voom, called the North Gat. 

The WEST GAT, or that next Goeree Island, is regiilarly buoyed. Standing in 
from sea, and making Goeree Church, bring it to bear S.E. by E., and proceed in that 
direction, till the Houten Kaap appears; bring these two in one, and your course will 
be S.E. by E. J E., to the outermost buoy (No. I). This buoy lies N.W. by W. i W., 
distant 2 miles from Houten Kaap, which you must pass to the southward of. When 
the Church of Zierikzee is brought to close with the outermost sand-hills of Goeree 
Island, or if Zierikzee Church cannot be seen, when the westernmost sand-hills bear 
S. i W., you will be within the point of the Ooster Bank, and the l^ast water will be 
13 feet. Now in sailing up, to keep clear of the Ooster, Goeree Church must not ap- 
pear to the southward of Jan Pouwel's house, which stands a little to the westward of 
the Houten Kaap; and to keep clear of the Hinder, the said church must not appear to 
the northward of the Houten Kaap. Having, with these marks, passed the outer buoy, 
steer E.S.E. towards the Houten Kaap; but as the ^ off the shore runs here pretty 
Jftr oa^ give the straaA a berth of full 2 cables' length distance. Opposite the Houten 
.M»p the channel is very narrow f arid the banks ou ewih B\d« very steep; so that to 
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avoid both the strand and the Bol Baak, neither should be approached within 2 cables* 
length; at which distance, following the course of the shore, you will steer E. J S., till 
you arrive near the Steen Baak, or Stone Beacon, when, the water deepening, you may 
keep the jetty-heads closer on board, until the third jetty, reckoning from the eastern- 
most, is brought upon a line with Groeree Church, when it will be necessary to haul gra- 
dually to the northward, in order to clear the sjnt^ which projects about a cable's length 
from the Kwade Hoek, on which a white buoy is placed, as well as because the flood- 
tide sets strongly upon the shore. Having brought Goeree Church in a line with the 
high downs, or sand-hills, near the entrance of Goeree Canal, steer S.S.E. ^ E. into 
the Zuyder, or South Deep; but keep the Scherm, or mark near the channel to • 
Middleharnis, always to the southward of Pieter beacon, to avoid the Scheelhoek Bank. 
Keep on thus, until you bring Briel Church upon a line with the stone head of De Kwak, 
on Voorn Island; and from this point, steering E. J S., you will pass over the Pampas, 
in the deepest water upon it, and in the narrowest part. You will be upon the edge of 
it, when the Scherm appears to the northward of Pieter beacon; and over it, when 
Oudenhoorn Chui'ch disappears behind the houses of Hellevoet Sluys. You may then 
safely steer E.S.E., or in a direct line for Hellevoet Harbour, or Road. We have 
already mentioned the canal^which takes you across the island of Voorn, into the Maas, 
near Rotterdam, at all timesj in the space of about 4 hours. 

To pass from the WEST GAT to Hellevoet Road, to the northward of the Scheel- 
hoek, where there is more water than over the Pampas, proceed up the West Gat, as 
before, until you bring Goeree Church open of the easternmost of tne jetty-heads; then 
steer E. by S., till you bring Hellevoet Church upon the white strand path, just to the 
westward of De Kwak. Then bring the church gradually nearer to the stone head of 
De Kwak, till Goeree Church is brought in a line with Ouden Oostdam, (a farm- 
house at the side of Goeree Canal,) when you may steer right on for De Kwak, 
until you come into the deep water of the North Channel, and then proceed for Helle- 
voet Road. 

There is a third way, called the new passage, near Middleharnis, but this is intricate 
and circuitous, although with still deeper water. To proceed by this way, when you 
have reached Stellen&m, according to the first route, follow the course of the shore, 
steering S.E. by E., till you get Goeree Church a cable's length to the southward of 
Pieter beacon : keep it so, until Nieuwenhoorn, on Voorn Island, appears close to the 
westward of the wood at the hospital. Then steer E.S.E., until 6oeree Church is 
brought in a line with Pieter beacon; and keeping these in one, will carry you 
through the narrows. When you have brought Briel Church to the eastward of the 
Hoornsche Hoofden, you will be clear of all the shoals. This part of the channel is 
now buoyed off. 

The SZiTK GAT. — This passage lies to the northward of the Bol, or Hompel, and 
has 5 black buoys on the port or Inboard, and 2 white buoys on the starboard side. 
There is also a red buoy near mid-channel, which lies nearly north of the Steen Baak, 
and where the Slyk unites with the West Gat. When coming in from sea for this pas- 
sage, bring Gk)eree Church to bear S.E. Steer in that direction, and you will shoal 
your water gradually to 15 feet at the outer buoy at low water. Passing this buoy to 
the southward, and the 2 white buoys on the Bol to the northward, an E.S.E. course, 
1 J mile, will bring you into the West Gat; then proceed as before directed, passing to 
the southward of all the black buoys. The shallowest water in entering by this chan- 
nel, is 12 feet. This is abreast of the second black buoy. 

The NORTH GAT is pointed out by 2 black buojs on the east, or port or lar- 
board side, and a white buoy on the west side. Standing in from sea, bring Goeree 
Church to bear S.S.W.; and keeping this course, you will make the outer black buoy, 
having a small vane on it, and marked with the letters " N.G." (North Gat) : this is to 
be left on your port or larboard hand. Its marks are, Briel Church just open to the 
northward of the Maas lighthouse, bearing S.E.byE.; Goeree Church S.S.W., nearly; and 
Rokanje Church S.S.E., distant 4J miles. From this buoy, the outer white buoy bears 
W. by N"., distant | of a mile. Run in about S. by W^ 2 miles, and it will lead over 
the Hinder Bank, in 9 feet at low water, to abreast of the northernmost white buoys 
which point out the entrance of the Gat (Groeree Church will then bear S.S.W. } W.)," 
or until Briel Church comes in a line with the Pest-house. . Here the channel Vy^<^^ 
to deepen, but at the same time is very narroNv^ «ii<\ Wi)[i «v!^rj9^ ^stfc ^\RR:^Asi\ '%Ki*^^i&-?^ 
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the buoys should by accident be removed, great caution must be observed. The course 
from this spot is S.S.E., which sraduallj brings Hellevoet Church and Scheelhoek 
Grove nearer together; liiey will be in one, when the Church of the Briel and that of 
Rokanje are so; and here you will arrive at another black buoy, to be left on your port 
or larboard side. Steer then S. by E. ^ E., having for a land-mark a cluster of trees, at 
the point of Stad (a village just showing above the horizon in a S.S.E. direction), which 
must be kept open to the northward of Pieter beacon. OffDe Kwak a spit of sand 
runs out, caUed the Schaar^ which may be avoided, by keeping the Hoornschje Hoofden 
well open to the southward of Hellevoet Pier. 

The EHTHAKCS to the &!▼£& BIAAS, which leads to Rotterdam, lies in 
latitude 51° 57' N., and is commonly called the Briel Gut, or Channel. It has a bar 
across, on which there are 7 J feet at low water, neap-tides ; and the entrance is pointed 
out by two buoys, bearing from each other E. by N. and W. bv S., distant J a mile : 
the eastern one black, the western one white. The marks for tne eastern one, which 
lies 2 J miles from the N.W. part of Voorn Island, are the Briel Church nearly on with 
2ieeburg, bearing about S.E. i S.; Rokanje Church, bearing about S. J W.; and Mun- 
ster Church, bearing about E. by N. J N. The other, or wnite buoy, showing the west 
side of the channel over the bar, lies at the point of the West Plaat. Its marks are 
the Briel Church open to the northward of that of Oostvoorn, and Rokanje Church 
between the Pest-house and lighthouse, but nearer to the former, bearing S. J E. 
There is another white buoy, with a vane, lying on the east side of the Plaat, which, 
must be kept to the starboard. These two white buoys lie N.W. and S.E. of each other, 
distant a mile. Standing in from sea, bring the Briel Church to bear S.E. | S.; and 
steering this course, will take you to the outermost black buoy, which you are to leave 
on your port or larboard side. You may then, if the wind permits, run across the bar, 
with the Maas lighthouse bearing S. by E. J E. (at night, one of the lights is shown in 
a N. by W. direction.) In this passage you will leave two other black buoys on your 
port or larboard hand; which course will bring you into the Pit, nearly opposite the 
outermost Salmon Wear. Along here, for some distance, the shore is bold, until you 
approach near to the Stone beacon. Here you must haul off from the strand, as the 
channel takes a circuitous route; and your course through the Zuid Bulk Channel will 
be first E.N.E., East, E.S.E., S.E., S.S.E., and S. to S.S.W., and lastlv South, to the 
light at Briel. There is a narrow channel close along, shore from the Stone beacon up 
to Briel. In this channel you will leave 3 buoys on your port or larboturd hand. The 
Zuid Bank Channel is also well buoyed off; but vessels bound to the Maas must take 
a pilot. 

There is also a channel into the Maas, to the southward of the West Plaat, with 
7i feet water in it. The entrance to this channel is by the outer beacon-buoy of the 
if order Gat, which lies with Goeree Church S.S.W., nearly; and Bridl Church S.E. }E. : 
either of these marks will bring you to the outer beacon-buoy. At night, the Maas 
lighthouse shows one of its lights in a N.W. by W. direction; and is visible about 
3 miles. It will then be nearly on with the light at Briel. By day, steer S.S.E. from 
the black beacon-buoy, J of a mile, for another black buoy at the entrance of the nar- 
rows. Pass close to the southward of this buoy; then haul up E.S.E., or E. by S., 
passing between it and a white buoy near it, which you must leave on your starboard 
hand; continue on about E. bv S. J S., for IJ mile, nassing between two smaller white 
buoys. You will then enter tne former channel, and must proceed as before directed. 
This latter channel is named the Spleet; but as the tide only rises 6 feet, the Maas 
should not be entered until after half-flood. 

TIDES. — The times of high water, and the rise of the tides, at the full and change 
of the moon, are as follow: — 

At Calais it is high water at 30 minutes after 11 o*clock; sprins-tides rise from 
16 to 19 feet, neaps from 14 to 15 feet. At Gravelines and Dunlurk, at llh. 55m.; 
spring-tides rise from 16 to 19^ feet, neaps from 14 to 15 feet. At Nieuport, 12h. Om.; 
spring-tides rise from 15 to 18 feet, neaps 14 to 15 feet. At Ostend, at 20 minutes 
after 12; spring-tides rise fron%14 to 16 feet, neaps 12 to 14 feet. At Flushing and 
Yere, at about 20 minutes past 1 o*clock; spring-tides rise 13 feet, neaps from 10 to 
11. At Temeuse, at 2. At Bathz, at 3 o'clock; spring-tides rise from 13 to 14 feet, 
neaps from 11 to 22 feet. At Antwerp, at 25 minutes after 4 o'clock; spring-tides rise 
i^van JS to 14 feet, neaps II to 12 feet* At Camp Yeer^ at half-past 1 ; spring-tides 
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rise from 17 to 18 feet, nei^s from 11 to 12 feet. At Brouwershaven, at 2 o'clock; 
spring-tides rise 10 feet, neaps 8 feet. At the entrance of the West Gat, at Goeree, 
at f afler 1 o'clock. At Ildlevoet Sluys, at 2h. 30m. ; spring- tides rise 8 feet, neaps 
6 feet. At the Briel, at 3 o'clock; springs rise 6 or 7 feet. 

Remarks on the Tides, from Calais to the Maas. 

The rise of the tides on the coast of Flanders is very irregular, and much dependent 
upon the moon's age, and the strength and direction of gales of wind; thus, with east- 
erly winds, they will rise and fell 3 or 4 feet more than with westerljr winds. In 
general they will, at the end of 3 hours' flood, have risen one-third; that is, if the tid% 
commonly rises 13 feet at high water, at half-flood it will only have risen 4 feet above 
the low water mark. Between the 3rd and 5th hour, the rise becomes very consider- 
able, and from the 6th hour it gradually diminishes. 

The ebb-tide falls half its quantity between 3 and 3| hours after hi^h water; it then 
falls gradually to the 5th hour ; and, during the last hour of ebb, its decrease will 
scarcely be perceptible. 

With spring-tides, the^ stream runs from 3} to 4^ knots; and with neaps, from 2 to 
3 knots. The general direction of the stream is east and west, the first of the flood 
inclining towards the shore, and the flrst of the ebb towards the offlng. 

At the entrances of the Scheld, the current runs in the direction of the various chan- 
nels, except where there is deep water over the banks. ^ Both flood and ebb will con- 
tinue running in the offing full 2 or 3 hours aflter it is high or low water on the shore, 
a circim^tance which, in crossing the banks, should be particularly attended to; diere- 
fore the time of high water must be calculated without attending to the current, or 
you may mistake for the time of high water, the period when it has fallen 4, 5, or 6 feet 
on the banks. 

At the East Gat of West Kapelle, the first of the flood sets to the southward, and the 
middle and after parts risht inwards, through the East Gat. The first of the ebb sets 
very strongly to the northward, and the middle and after parts set right out through 
the east entrance. When the flood begins to run at sea, it is the first of the ebb in the 
East Gat; and when the ebb begins to run at sea, it is the first of the flood in the east 
entrance. At the outer buoys of the Deurloo Channel, the fiarst of the flood sets strongly 
to the southward, the middle part S.E., and the latter part right in through the chan- 
nel; the ebb sets in contrary directions. The flood stream along the coast runs nearly 
in the direction of E.N.E., till opposite Briel Bar, when it runs N.E., following the 
bend of the Hook of Holland. 

Before Goeree Island, the first half of the flood sets ofi* shore; but, before the Maas 
River, it sets on the shore, except with southerly winds, when it sets ofl* for the most 
part; so that, with a strong breeze from that quarter, the buoys upon the shoals of the 
Maas hardly change their north-easterly drift or swing. 

In the channels between Goeree and the Hook of Holland, the flood in common 
tides runs but little more than 4 hours, while the ebb runs nearly 8. With the flood, 
the water continues to rise about 3, and with the ebb to fall about 7 hours, remaining 
for the rest of the time nearly at a stationary level. 

Before Groeree Island, with quarter moon, the tide usually rises about 5 feet 7 inches, 
but on the Briel Bar, 6 feet; and, upon an average, it does not rise, during the first 
hour and a half of the flood, about one-fourth of its whole height, attaining its highest 
point in the next two hours, and remaining nearlv at that level till the ebb nms 
through. During the first 2 hours of the ebb, it falls at the rate of 10 inches in each 
hour; after which it continues to fell about a fbot in the same space of time, till towards 
the last of the ebb, when it again diminishes to 10 inches per hour. 

Before the banks of Schouwen and Goeree, the tide turns about with the sun. The 
after-flood sets into the channels, and then bends to tlie southward till the funning of 
tlie ebb; btrt the ebb runs right out to sea, and the first flood sets a short time to the 
northward. 

By attending to the current when off the coast of H<dila^^\SL^:2ll^^'^3^l^<ls&^^s^^ 
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of sight of land, it may easily be perceived whether you are to the northward or south- 
ward of the Maas; for, to the northward of the Maas, the stream of flood turns about 
with the sun, but to the southward, against the sun, till the last quarter-tide, and then 
it sets in towards the land. 



FROM THE MAAS TO THE TEXEL. 

Description of the Coast 

« 

FROM the Hook of Holland to the Texel, the land is level and low, but abounding 
everywhere with small white sand-hills ; and the coast is so clear from dangers, that 
you may run along it all the way, in 5 or 4 fathoms. The land contiguous to the coast 
18 distinguished by the following towers, churches, lights, and beacons; but the beacon- 
lights of Katwyck, Noordwyck, and Wyck-op-Zee, are only occasional lights, intended 
principally for the use of the fisheries. 

Gravezandc lies about N.E. from the Hook of Holland, and formerly had a high 
spire-steeple, which is now pulled down. Near Gravezande is Hogewoerd, Munster, 
• and Ter Hcide. Four miles to the north-eastward of Gravezande, you will see, about 
1 J mile inland, the square steeple of Loosduynen, having a small turret upon it, and 
near the shore, a white sand-hill, rather more elevated than the others. Almost 4 miles 
from the Loosduynen, but near the shore, is Scheveningen, a small fishing town, with 
one church and a little spire-steeple, the land about it appearing in little hummocks. At 
Scheveningen is a fixed light, placed on a stone tower, erected on the downs, southward 
of the village, and near the beach, in latitude 52*^ 6' 16'^ north, and longitude 
4° 16^ 20^^ east. It is 75 J feet above high water mark, visible at the distance of 
6 miles from north to west. This place may readily be known by the steeples of the 
Hague, which are situated 2^ miles inland, one of them being large and square, with a 
spire on its top. Seven and a quarter miles beyond Scheveningen, is Katwyck-op-Zee, 
lying on the edge of the shore, distinguished by one large church, with a small spire- 
steeple. A little to the southward is a beacon, appearing at sea like a steeple. Between 
Scheveningen and Katwyck, the steeples of Wesfenaar, Yalkenburg, and Aatwyck Bin- 
nen will be seen. A little to the northward of Katwyck-op-Zee, is the entrance of the 
canal, which runs to Leyden. Nearly 3 miles beyond Katwyck, is Noordwyck-op-Zce, 
having a square steeple and small spire. Just to the southward of Noordwyck is a lightr 
beacon. About a mile inland is Noordwyck Binnen, having a church, with a square 
steeple and a light-beacon upon it. There is also a small tower, apparently standing on 
the middle of the church. At 2 J miles to the north-eastward is Noordwyckerout, situ- 
ated 1 J mile inland. There is also a small place farther northward, but nearer the coasts 
called Langevelder Kapel. Zandvoort is about 8 J miles from Noordwyck, and has a tall 
spire-steeple and li^ht-beacon near it.* When you are opposite this place, you will 
see a large house, with a barn close to it, and to tne southward, a hummock, appearing 
somewhat like a beacon. Sand-hills continue all along the shore. About 8 miles 
beyond Zandvoort, is Wyck-op-Zee, having a church, with a square-steeple, and a 
sand-hill close by the shore, which appears higher than any of the other land there- 
about. When the steeple and this sand-hill are in a line with each other, the former 
seems to stand on the latter like a lighthouse. The land here appears double, with 
white sand-liills somewhat higher than the land to the southward. It is distinguishable, 
when coming in fram the sea, by Haarlem Church, which stands at some distance 
inland, with a spire-steeple in the middle of it; also by Beverwyck, which lies 6 miles 
to the northwai-d of Haarlem, with a spire-steeple, high, and somewhat bluff. 

At 7J miles from Wyck-op-Zee, is Egmond-op-Zee, where there is a bluff square 
steeple, and two light towers standing close to it.f Wyck-<^-Zee has two light bea- 

* This light only bums when the fishing-boats are out at sea. 

t There were formerly coal fires; but in 1834, they were replaced by two fixed reflecting 
}j£'hts, exhibited from new light towers, and visible 4| miles, 15 to a degree, and illuminatM 
^e horizon from N. by E. through north, and south to S.S. W. 
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cons or lighthouses bj it. The adjacent land is low, with some scattered sand-hills. 
Inland you will perceive the three churches of Egmond Binnen, Egmond-op-de-Hoef, 
and Hyloo, one of these being large. At 4^ miles inland stands the city of Alkmaar. 

About 2 leagues to the northward of Egmond-op-Zee, is Camperdown, or Schoorl- 
down, the highest land on the Dutch coast, it being a large sand-down, in latitude 
52° 41 J', which, at a distance, appears in hummocks, and may be seen, in clear weather, 
when in 14 fathoms water, at the distance of 20 miles. 

The churches of Schoorl, Groet, and Kamp lie adjacent; and to the northward, 
9 miles from Egmond, is the town of Petten, the church of which has the appearance of 
a bam, when viewed from either the southward or northward; but when abreast of it, 
the steeple is pointed, and seems to be built on the middle of the church. Petten 
appears m hummocks, and has several mills about it. Close to the town is a sand-hill, 
upon which you will see a large building like a lighthouse. At 3 J miles to the north- 
ward of Petten, is a knoll, lying near the shore, and called the Polder, with 2 fathoms 
on it. At 4 leagues to the northward of Petten is Kyckduyn, which is a high white 
sand-hill. Near it is a fort and lighthouse. The latter exhibits a strong-reflected, 
fixed, and permanent light, 150 feet above high water mark, and visible 16 miles all 
round. The land between Petten and Kyckduyn is composed of small sand-hills^ 
appearing at a distance like detached hummocks; and near the Polder is the church of 



About a mile beyond Kyckduyn is a point of land, upon which stands a small 
battery. From thence the coast turns directly eastward to the Helder. Between this 
battery and the town stands a large fortress. 

The Texel Island lies to the northward of the Helder, its southern part being dist- 
ant nearly 2 miles. It has a low appearance, and, like the coast we nave described, 
abounds with sand-hillocks. On it are four churches, three of which have steeples; 
the fourth is without one, and roofed with blue slates. The Texel Island is about 
11 miles long, and its southern part 5 miles broad; but towards its northern extremity it' 
becomes narrower. Between the Helder and this island, is the great and much-fre- 
quented channel leading to the Zuyder Zee. Before its entrance he the extensive and 
dangerous sands called the Books, which divide it into several channels; of these the 
southern ones are the most frequented, being sufficiently deep for the entrance of the 
largest ships. 

The southern entrance to the Texel bears from Orfordness E.^ N., distant 42 leagues > 
from Yarmouth E. by S., 36 leagues; from the Humber S.E. J E., distant 54 leagues; 
from Flamborough Head S.E. J S., nearly 60 leagues; and fit)m the Hook of Holland 
N-E.^N., 22 leagues. 



SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM THE MAAS TO THE TEXEL. 

IN sailing from the southward for the Texel, you may keep along shore, in 4, 5, 6j 
and 8 fathoms, or deeper water, regulated by your distance from the land. There is 
no danger in your way, until you reach the Polder, which lies so near the shore that it 
may easilv be avoided. A N.E. course will bring you to the entrance of the Ileld^; 
but vessels coming from seaward, or the English shore, should endeavour to fall in with 
the Camperdown Hills, which, as before observed, is the highest part of the whole coast; 
and strangers must be particularly careful not to mistake Kyckduyn for Camperdown, 
lest they should fall in with the Ilaak Banks before they are aware of them; for these 
are steep-to and dangerous. Having, therefore, made sure of Camperdown, you may 
safely stand in towards the land, and run on, in 7, 6, and 5 fathoms, only steermg clear 
on the outside of the Polder, which is situated off Calandsoog; and as you approach 
Kyckduyn, you will see two small beacons which are erected on the sand-downs; these 
brought in one, serve as a leading-mark to the outer buoy; or, if by night, keep the 
light at Kyckduyn about N.E., and it will run you in, mid-channel, between the buoy 
and the shore. 

[NoBTH Sea.] "»- 
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In approaching the Ilaaks from the westward, great care is requisite, to avoid coming 
too near them; for they are steep-to, shifting suddenly from deep to shallow water; 
and man^ vessels have been wrecked for want of using proper precaution : it ia, there- 
fore, advisable not to get into less than 12 or 1 1 fathoms water; and when in that depth, 
to endeavour to round the sands, either to the northward or southward. 

The Haoks are very dangerous sands, composed of manv patches, which are frc- 
5[uently shifting, and have several channels between them. The south^ channels now 
in use, arc the Schulpe Gat, or Inner Channel, and Land Deep. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING INTO THE TEXEL- 

The BOBVIFE, <nr BOVTB OAT, lies along the shore, its entrance, opposite 
the outer buoy, being not less than IJ mile wide; but becoming very narrow as it 
approaches the Helder, where it takes the name of the Drempel. The port or larboard 
side of this channel ispointed out by 8 black buoys, all placed upon the inner edge of 
the South Haaks. The outer buoy lies in 4^ fathoms, with Kleine Ka^ beacon, just 
open north-westward of the lighthouse at Kyiduyn, bearing N.E. J E., distant 4 miles; 
and the two Sand Dyck beacons in one, bearing S.E. i E. The second buoy heart 
from the first N.E. J N., distant J of a mile. The remainder of the buoys are laid in a 
N.E. direction, about | of a mile apart. There are also 4 white buoys, to be left on 
the starboard side when entering; three of these buoys are laid on the edge of the bank 
in the narrows, near the lighthouse. The fourth is laid on a 3-fathom bank, about 
a mile within the south-westem entrance. These buoys will direct ^ou through the 
Schulpe Gat. But supposing them to be removed from their stations^ the mariner 
must take good care to go round to tiie southward of the Haaks, bringing the south 
point of the Sand Dyck* about E.S.E., or the Sand Dyck beacons in one; and when 
the Kleine Kaap, or Lower Beacon, appears at the foot of the K^ckduyn light, or about 
a handspike's length open to the nortnward of the light, you wdl then be near enough 
to the shore, and may sail, with this mark on, past the assigned place of the outer 
buoy; but if you come from the northward, you must take care to avoid the southern 
end of that part of the Haaks called the Middle Rug, which you will readily efiect, by 
getting the houses of Goete Keet, south of Nol, to the soutnward of Keeter Flakte; 
or by keeping Calandsoog just open to the southward of the sand-hill, bearing about 
S. by E. iE., keeping this mark on until you are near enough to the shore to dear the 
South Haaks. The southern part of the Haaks is very flat, wilii from 19 to 27 feet 
over it. Having cleared the southern point of the Haaks, steer N.E. by N. to near the 
fourth black buoy; then a N.E. course will take you through, in mid-channel. The 
leading-mark for entering this channel from the south-westward, is de Westen, be- 
tween I)en Heuvel and Jonge Pietersduyn, on Texel Island, bearing N.E. i N. When 
passing the light, keep at 2 cables' length from shore, by which you wiu avoid the 
Zwemmer; then steer about E.N.E. towards the Drempd, keeping mid-channel, and 
clear of the two stony points, as well as of the sand, which you will do by bringing the 
Hoomtje open of the stones at the battery point. 

At the point of Ooster Hooft lies a white buoy, which you will leave on your star- 
board side. The passage of the Drempel has 4 fathoms water in it It is bounded on 
the eastern shore by the in-shore sand, and to the westward by tiie Droge Bol, over 
which are from 16 to 20 feet water. 

The WEST OAT divides the Southern Haaks into two parts, and is somewhat 
circuitous. The eastern part of this bank is named the South Haak, and the outer, or 
western part, the Middle Rug. The passage between is a mile wide, and was formerly 
much frequented by large ships; but the Schulpe Gat is now preferred. This channel 
is now buoyed off with 6 bkct buoys, to be left on your port or larboard side in enter- 
ing; and 5 white buoys, on your starboard side. 

* The BoUen of the 3and Dyck is high, and, from the sea, very conspicnouat 
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To proceed through this channel, should the buoys be gone, you will, as in approach- 
ing the Schulpe Gat, get the Sand Djck to bear E.S.E., or the Sand Djck beacons in 
one, bearing S.E. i E., until you get the Hoorn Church, on the Texel, to bear E.N.E., 
or seen between Den Heuvel and Jonge Pietersduyn. This is the leading-mark for 
the West Gat, the outer black buoy of which lies W. J K"., 5 miles from Kyckduyn 
lighthouse; and the outer white buoy, which lies S.S.E., i a mile from it, mark out 
the entrance; and between them is a bar, of 3 and 3^ fathoms, about ^ a mile broad. 
Crossing this, you will deepen your water to 6 and 10 fathoms in mid-channel. When 
entering, steer E.N.E. across the bar, with the before-mentioned marks on, imtil past 
the second black-and-white buoys: then an east course will take you up in mid-chan- 
nel, between the buoys, into the Texel IU>ads. 

DVI]fKER*8 OAT. — There is a channel, which separates the North from the 
South Haaks, called Duinker's Gat, which is narrow, and used only by the native 
fishermen; yet there appears to be not less water in it than 3 J fathoms, which is near 
the middle of the passage. It is very circuitous, and has neitiier buoy nor beacon to 
sail in by. 

The south side of the Duinker*8 Grat is quite clear; but the northern side has many 
projecting points. By bringing a very conspicuous house at the New Deep to the 
northward of the town of Eielder, you will go quite clear of the southerly part of the 
Northern Haak. 

To the northward of Duinker*s Gat is a swashwa^, of 2 and 1^ fathom, used also by 
small vessels and fishermen. The northern part of the Northern Haak is called the 
Ezels, and has &om 3 to 8 feet water over it. 

The NORTH, oz NEW OAT, is a narrow channel, running along parallel to the 
Texel Island, bounded on the eastern side by the sandy faJt called the Horse, and to 
the westward by the Ezels and North Haak. This chsomel has a bar across it, near 
the middle, with only 9 feet on it; and it has so much grown up, that all the buoys 
have been taken away: even a small vessel should not attempt it without a pilot. 

The Horse is a long sandy beach, which lines the west and S.W. part of the Texel, 
and forms one side of the New Gat. At its S.E. end it bends inwards to a kind of 
shallow bay, of clay and mud, where boats and sloops may run in; on the north-eastern 
side of which is a good landing-place. About 2 miles from the Helder Point is the 
New Deep. The course from Helder Road up the Texel Stroom, is E.N.E. } E.; and 
vessels fre(j[uently run to the anchorage at the eastward of Schans. 

Two lights have been placed on the Weirhoofd, or Weirhead, which mark out the 
N.W. entrance to the New Deep — one nearly at the extremity of the Weirhead, show- 
ing a white light, placed 8.86 ells above the level of the sea; the other in a north- 
westerly direction, 67.60 ells inside the former, and 10.67 ells above the level of the 
sea, showing a red light, first lighted April 1st, 1843. They may be seen by vessels 
coming from the sea, as soon as they have passed the Westerhoop; and may be also 
clearly perceived from all points of the roadstead of the Texel, and the Texel stream 
up to the Texel Harbour, and to the Balg. As soon as the red light bears a little to 
the south of the white light, the entrance to the New Deep is open ; and by steering 
S.W., the " Corps Mort^ before the New Deep, and the Old-hoofd along the Weir- 
head, will be avoided; and steering along by the lights, the New Deep may be entered 
with safety. 

GREAT DVTCB CANAL.-— A grand canal is now formed from the Helder to 
Amsterdam, the object of which is to a^ord a passage for large vessels from the City 
of Amsterdam to the sea. The City has 40 feet water in the road, fronting its port; 
but the pampas, or bar, in the Zuyder Zee, 7 miles below, has only 7 feet; hence all 
ships of any considerable burthen, have to unload part of their cargoes with lighters, 
before they can enter the port. As the Zuyder Zee is full of shallows throughout, all 
ordinary means of improvmg the access to the port were necessarily ineffectual; and it 
was, therefore, determined upon cutting a canal from the town to the Helder. The 
distance between the two extreme points is 41 English miles; but the length of the 
canal is 50 J miles. The breadth of the surface of 3ie water is 124 feet; the breadth 
at bottom 36 feet; and the depth 20 feet 9 inches.* Like the Dutch canals in general, 

* We have been informed, there are only 14 feet in the caual. 
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its level is that of the high tides of the sea, from which it receives its supply of water. 
It requires only two tide-locks, one at each of the extreme points; but there are two 
sluices besides, with a flood-gate in the intermediate space. It has 18 draw-bridges. 
The locks and sluices are double — ^that is, two in the breadth of the canal. These are 
built of brick, with bands of lime-stone at intervals, projecting out about an inch beyond 
the brick, thus protecting it from abrasion by the sides of the vessels passing. A broad 
towing-path is on each side; and the canal is wide enough to admit one frigate passing 
another. 

This canal takes its course from the River Ye; first running north to Purmerend, 
then west to Alkmaar Lake, then north a^ain, by Alkmaar, to a point within 2 miles 
of the coast near Fetten, and thence in a direction parallel to the coast, so far as the 
Helder, where it joins the fine harbour of Nieuwe Diep. At this latter place is a 
powerful steam-engine, for supplying the canal with water during neap-tides, and for 
other purposes. 

The time sj^ent in tracking vessels from the Helder to Amsterdam, is commonly 
18 hours. Inunediately opposite to the Helder, there are 100 feet water at high tides; 
and at the shallowest part of the bar, to the westward, are 27 feet. There are 40 feet 
water at the port; while above and below it, are not more than 12 or 10 feet. To 
vessels leaving Amsterdam, which formerly were detained by adverse winds in the 
Zuyder Zee, oftentimes for weeks, this canal must prove extremely advantageous. 

With the wind strong to the west or W.N.W., there is always a heavy and broken 
sea in the Texel Road; and as the ground is exceedingly bad to hold an anchor, it is 
better to come- to in deep water, before you get upon the bank, in 10 or 12 fathoms, as 
here the groimd is better, and you have to &&s up the bank; but if you come to on 
the height of the ground, which is loose, you will drive off again into deep water, and 
be on shore upon the sand before it is possible to bring-up, even with 4 anchors a-head, 
Hie ground being nothing but soft mud. 

Large ships cannot leave the Texel by the Schulpe Gat, unless the wind blows from 
between the north and E. by S.; but as it will always be found requisite to obtain a 
pilot, a further description will be unnecessary. 

It is high water, full and change, at the Schulpe Gat, at 7h. ; at New Deep, 7h. 25m.; 
at Oude Schild, 8h. 45m.; in Texel Stroom, 8h. 30m.; at the entrance of the North 
Gat, 6h. 45m. ; and without the Haaks, at 6 o*clock. 

TIDES.— The tides in the Texel usually rise 4 feet. Flood-tides generally ran in 
the Schulpe Gat N.N.E., or incline more to N.E. In the Land Deep they run first 
N.E. along the South Haaks, as far as the Bree Wyd, and from the Bree Wyd to the 
Helder, east, through the Texel Stroom N.E., through the Duinker*8 Gat, and as far 
as the eastern end of the Middle Rug, N.N.E., where it joins the Land Deep in the 
Bree Wyd, and, as before observed, takes an easterly direction. In the North Gat, the 
flood comes up 3 hours later than in the Schulpe Gat. Following the channd between 
the banks, till having passed the Laan, it joins the general stream, and runs up east- 
ward to the Hoorntjee. This tide tiien turns N.NJJ., and follows the course of the 
roads ; while the flood at the New Deep turns to the south-eastward, through the 
Weiringer Balg. The ebb is commonly in the opposite direction to the flood, and runs 
with great force upon the Helder, although the flood still runs out of the North Gat, 
and is in direct opposition to it. The course of the currents, and the different direc- 
tions they take, from the beginning to the end of the flood and ebb-tides, require the 
greatest attention, and cannot be attained without much practical knowl^ge. In 
general, the stream of tide follows the course of the banks, and is both strongest and 
longest where the water is deepest. At the Drempel the water never stands still, the 
flood and ebb succeeding each other immediately, without intermission. These are all 
the general rules which can be given for the tides here, as the prevailing winds, and 
other local causes, continue to iimuence their influx and reflux, and cannot be ascer- 
tained without absolute practice. 

In the offing, a little before half-flood, the stream sets directly into the Texel; and 

from about halif-ebb to half-flood, it sets directly out; but tiie first of the flood, with 

the latter part of the ebb, sets nearly N.N.E. over the banks and out of the North 

Gat; sind the latter part of the flood, with the first part of the ebb, sets nearly S.S.E. 

over the South Bank, till nearly half-ebb. 
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Along the coast of Holland, with the wind to the southward of west, there is no 
assistance from the ebb, in turning toward the Maas, or beating to windward ; because, 
with such winds, there is no ebb running by the shore. 



FROM THE TEXEL TO THE ELBE AND WESER, &c. 

Description of the Landy Sfc. 

THE land to the northward of the Texel continues low, and is fronted by numerous 
small islands, which, in clear weather, are visible 4 or 5 leagues 00* at sea. Between 
these and the main are various passages and channels, leading to the different towns 
situated upon the coast; and within this space are the large rivers of the Ems, Jahde, 
Weser, Elbe, and Eider; the last commumcating, by the Canal of Rendsburg, with the 
Baltic, or East Sea. Numerous sand-hanks also surround the shores, some of which 
are particularly dangerous, and wiU be described hereafter. The islands which lie 
between the Tfexel and Weser are, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, Ameland, Schiermonnik 
Oog, Rottum, Borkum, Juist, Nordeney, Baltram, Laneer Oog, Spiker Oog, and 
Wanger Oog. Many of these blands have been encroacned upon by the sea, which 
threatens to annihilate them at no remote period, unless prevented by art and industry. 

VZSLAND is a long narrow island, running to the north-eastward nearly 10 miles. 
However, on the north part is a village, several beacons, and a lighthouse, showing a 
bright fixed light, visible, in clear weather, nearly 4 leagues ofi*, intended chiefly to 
direct vessels into the Vlie Stroom.* 

The VLZS is a broad channel, formed between Vieland and Ter Schelling. It b 
encumbered with several dangerous sand-hanks at its entrance, which divide it mto four 
distinct channels, two being to the westward, and two towards the N.E. 

TE& BCBELLINO is about 9 miles long, and 2^ broad, running in an east and 
west direction. It is surrounded by a sand-hank, of shallow water. Oh its western 
end are two beacons, Brandaris tower, and two towers, and near them tne village and 
church of West Schelling. There are three other villages on the island — Midsland, 
Hoorn, and Oosterend. 

Ter Schelling Coast Light is a revolving lenticular lamp-light, of the second size. 
At the distance of 4 miles, 15 to a degree, this light is not visible during 14 or 15 
seconds. The light is placed on a tower, called the Brandaris, on the west coast of the 
island, in latitude 53° 2V W' north, and longitude 5° 13' ^ east of Greenwich. It 
is placed 177 feet above high water mark, is visible at a distance of 5 miles, 15 to a 
degree (20 miles), and illuminates the horizon entirely. 

The Western Grat of the Vlie Stroom is called the Stortemelk, and is both narrow 
and intricate. At its entrance is a buoy, coloured red-and-black, bearing about N. by 
W., 2J miles from the lighthouse on Vlieland. There are several other Tbuoys within 
the bar. 

KOLUUPOO&T. — ^The principal entrance to the Vlie Stroom is the Hollepoort, 
which lies between a bank on the north side, called the Noorden or North Buitengrond, 

• CAimoN. — Captain G^oway, of the Unions of London, who has just returned from Har- 
lingen, stated, in reference to the supposed loss of the BeUona, Austrian frigate, on Eierland 
Beef, which lies between the Texol and Vlie Island, that the report is fiEdsc; but had it taken 
place at the point spoken of, it would not have created any surprise, as the light on Kyckduyn, 
going into the Texel, is a single light, and the light on the Vlie Island also single;* the reef 
between the two islands running on about 4 miles, not the least notice being t^cn of it, either 
in the English or Dutch charts; so that a stranger, rounding the Haaks by the charts, might 
go along shore in safety; but the Eierland Reef will pick Sim up, in 9 fathoms water, and, 
before you can get another cast of the lead, you are on shore.— London, Decemher, 1842. 

The revolving light placed on Brandaris Tower, on the west end of the island Ter Schelling, 
may be seen, in clear weather, 20 miles. This cannot fail to be of the greatest service to maja^ 
ners navigatlDg this dangerous part of the coast. — ^Ed.'\ 
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and on the south side, called the Wester Grond, on the N.W. side of which is a white 
buoy. The outer buoy of the Hollepoort is red, and lies with a beacon on the strand 
of Vlleland in one with a mill on the south side of the island, bearing S. ^ W^ and the 
S.W. end of the Ter Schelling S.E. by E. On the north side of the channel is a black 
buoy, a mile within the outer buoy, aixd a white buoy on the south side, distant 1^ mile 
from the black buoy. This is called the Ton van Engelsch Hoek, or English Hook 
buoy, and lies on the western side of the Vlie Stroom. At the entrance to this 
channel the depth is 6 fathoms, farther in 4 and 3^, and in the Stroom increases to 
8^ fathoms. 

NEW OA.T. — ^The entrance to the New Gat lies nearly E. by N., 5 miles from the 
Hollepoort, and is a convenient passage for vessels from the northward. It is between 
the Noorden Buitengrond on the N.W. side, and the Noord Vaarder on the S JB., the 
course in beinff nearly W.S.W. J W. The first, or outer buoy, is black, with a beacon, 
and lies with the two beacons on Ter Schelling in one, and the two beacons on the 
North Vaarder in one; and within arc three other black buoys, to be left on the port 
or larboard side. Opposite the last of these, is the before-mentioned English Hook 
buoy. The second buojr bears from the first S.W. by W., distant a mile; and the 
third from the second W^ by S., at nearly the same distance; and the fourth from the 
third S. i W., a mile. Above the English Hook buoy are two white buoys, which are 
to be left on the starboard hand, marking the entrance to the Vlie Stroom. The depth 
at the bar is 3 fathoms, increasing to 4^ mid-channel opposite the second buoy, ana to 
5 at the third buoy, and farther on to 8 and 9 fathoms. Off the last white buoy, on 
the starboard side, are 10 and 12 fathoms in the middle of the stream, where the chan- 
nel widens to } of a mile, the course of the Vlie Stroom being S. by W., about 4 miles, 
with 7, 10, 11, 7, to 5 fathoms, so far as the road, which is 2 miles above the eastern 
point of Ylieland. 

Besides the above passages into the Vlie, there is another to the eastward. This 
runs in very near the west part of Ter Schelling; but it is too narrow and intricate to 
be attempted by any but small vessels, and those well acquainted with the passage. 

From the cast end of Ter Schelling, a dry bank extends nearly 6 miles, called the 
Bosch^ which appears to have formerly constituted part of that island, and now forms 
the western side of the Ameland Gat, which lies between it and the island of Ameland. 
This gat has three entrances; the N.W. Gat, the Akke Folle Gat, and the N.£. Gat. 
The island thence extends E.S.E.^ E., about 11 miles, with much broken land; but 
upon it are several villages, the chief being Hollum, near its west end. 

The N.W. Gat lies between the Bosch on the south side, and along narrow sand on 
the north side. It is very narrow, with only 12 feet over the bar; but the dej^ths 
within increase to 4 and 4} fathoms. At a considerable distance without the har is a 
red buoy, in 5 fathoms, lying with a beacon on the west end of Ameland, in aline with 
the church at Hollum. SJB. } E., 2 miles widiin this, is the first black buoy, on the 
starboard side of the channel ; and beyond this, two other black buoys, on the same 
side, being at about a mile distant from each other; the channel then continues about 
E.S JG., for more than a mile, into the^ main stream, within Ameland. There are four 
white buoys on the port or larboard side of the channel. 

The Akke PoUe Gat lies to the northward, nearly parallel to the N.W. Gat. It is 
not buoyed, although it appears to have 3, 4, and 5 fathoms water within it. Hollum 
Church in a line with the western down or hummock of Ameland, bearing S.£. ^ S., 
ia the mark fi>r the entrance to this gat. 

The N.E. Gat lies between the Born Reef on the west side, and the bank on the 
shore of Ameland. It is about a mile wide, and extends 4 miles to the W.S.W. The 
bar, which is 2 miles wide, has from 12 to 9 feet over it at low water, the leading-mark, 
through the best water, being two beacons, standing on the eastern end of the Bosch, 
brought in a line, bearing S.W. by W. J W. The channel, when past the beacon, 
continues to the southward of the island, with 10, 6, 9, 7, and 5 fathoms.* 

♦ By a notice, dated Amsterdam, September 5th, 1842, the Bom Reef having extended, from 
time to time, farther and farther to the N.E., the entrance of Zee Gat of Ameland has become 
80 narrow, that its navigation is considered dangerous, and the red buoy marking the entrance, 
has been taken away. The grain mill at Ballum, on the island of Ameland, which used to 
serreCM a sea-mark^ has recently been broken down, and is no more to be depended upon. 
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At the east end of Ameland is a narrow passage, called the Pinkc Gat, dry at low 
water, and only used by small coasting vessels. 

V11IE8CRE OAT has its entrance in latitude 53^ 32^ Without the bar, in about 
5 fathoms, is a fairway red buoy, lying with the village church, in Schiermonnik Oog, 
bearing S. | E., distant nearly 4J miles. Within this buoy, the channel is marked out 
by black buoys on the western or starboard side, and white buoys on the eastern, or port 
or larboard side. The first three black buoys lie nearly in a line, bearing S.W. by S., 
and the first three white buoys nearly in the same direction ; the third black buoy 
lying about W. by S., a mile from the third white buoy. The bar^ is 1 J mile broaa, 
havmg over it generally about 2 fathoms at low water. About 2 miles from the third 
white buoy, nearly in the direction of the first 3 buoys, is the fourth white buoy, where 
the channel is more than J a mile broad, and the depth 5 fathoms mid-channel, whence 
it turns more to the eastward, and has a fifth white buoy on the port or larboard side, 
about a mile from the fourth buoy, opposite to which is the fourth black buoy. The 
channel now continues, in a S.E. direction, to the seventh black buoy, continuing thence 
S.W. by S., with two white buoys on the port or larboard side, into the passage, called 
the Slenk, leading up to Groningen Diep. 

SCBZEBJKONNIK OOG, ox ISLAND, is low and narrow, and is now only about 
3 miles long, the eastern part being covered by the sea« 

ROTTVM. — ^E. J S., 12 miles from the west end of Schiermonnik Oog, lies the 
island of Rottum, on the western or starboard side of the entrance to the Western 
Ems. Between l^ese is the sandy flat of Bosch, and several small channels running 
into the Wadt, &c. 

The RXVElt SMS. — There are three entrances to the Hivev Ems — the Western 
Ems, the Eastern Ems, and the Homme Gat ; these two latter being separated at the 
beginning by the Juister Reef. 

The Western Ems has on its western side, the Island of Rottum, Hulebert Plaat, 
and other a(\jacent sands; and on the eastern side, the Borkum Reef and Island, the 
Randzel, &c. 

The remains of Rottum is a small island, now not a mile in length. On it are two 
beacons and a house. Borkum is 2:^ miles in length, lying E. ^ S. and W. ^ N., and 
about 2^ miles broad, being nearly divided, midway, into two parts. It now has two 
beacons and a lighthouse upon it. The li^ht is lUiuninatea with 27 lamps, being 
150 feet above the surface of the sea,^ and visible more than 6 leagues ofl^ in clear wea*^ 
ther. From Borkum runs an extensive reef^ full 6^ miles to the north-westward; and 
this sand properly divides the entrances of the Western from the Eastern Ems. Hme* 
herfs Plaat is a shiflinfi; somd, which must be left on the starboard side. Between 
Borkum Reef and the Hulebert Plaat is the Greldzak Plaat. Hoorbom Sand lies a 
little beyond Huiebert*s Plaat, and extends toward the Uithuizer Wad. The Bandzel 
is a large harik^ to the south-eastward of Borkum, forming the north-eastern boundary 
of the Western Ems, as well as part of the western and southern limits of the Eastern 
Ems. The Eastern Ems is bounded on the west side by the Borkum Reef, Brewer's 
Plaat, and Randzels^ and on the east side, by the Juister, Memmert, Kopor, Homborg, 
and Schuite Sands. The Homme Gat, as before observed, is only divided from the 
Eastern Ems by the Juister Reef. 

The WESTSHN SMB. — The entrance to the Western Ems is between two 
banks, called the Geldzak Plaat on the north, and the Huiebert's Plaat on the south 
side. The first, or outer buoy, is black, and lies in latitude 55^ 36^^ 13} miles E. } S. 
from the red buoy at the entrance of the Yriesche Gat, its marks being the two bea- 
cons on Rottum m one, bearing S. \ E., and the southern beacon on Borkiun in a line 
with the lighthouse, S.E. by £. From this, a white buoy, on the S.E. end of the Geld- 
zak Plaat, bears E.S.E., distant l\ mile. Half a mile from the Geldzak buoy, a black 
buoy, called the Dremple, lies nearly south. Between these is the entrance; but keep 
rather to the north side, where you will have from 3 to 3} fathoms at low water. After 
having passed these buoys about 1 J mile on an E.S.E. course, you will be in the main 
stream, with about a depth of 8 fathoms, where tlie channel is buoyed, with black buoy^ 
on the western, and white buoys on the eastern side. Proceed in this channel S.SJB. 
and S.E. by 8., 5 miles, when you will be S.W. of the blaak^fO^yj ^ ^^\saiS2t^ * 
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bert, with the Borkum li^jhthousc bcarlug N.£. by N. IIei*e the channel is about a 
mile wide, on blue clay, with shells and stones. 

S.E. by S., nearly 2 miles beyond the Inner Iluiebert buoy, lies the N.W. end of 
a middle ground^ called the Meenwen Staart^ extending thence S.E. by S., 4} miles, 
having a white buoy near each end, and one on its S.W. side between them, all of which 
are to be left on the port or larboiud side,, five black buoys being on the starboard side 
of the channel. In this part of the passage you will have 10, 7, 8, 6, 8, and lOfathtHns 
water. You must be careful to avoid going to the eastward of the first white buoy of 
the Meenwen Staart, by not bringing the Borkum lighthouse to the northward of 
N. by E., as the tide of flood sets strongly over that sand; but if the lighthouse cannot 
be seen, you may borrow on the west side of the channel by the lead, but not gomg 
into less than 6 or 7 fkthoins water. 

The Sms Horn is another middle^ lying 3 miles to the south-eastward of the east end 
of the Meenwen Staart. On its east side are 3 black buoys, to be left on the starboard 
side in going up. It is narrow, but about 3^ miles lon^. On its western side is a 
passage, called the Dockc, at the entrance of which is a b&ck buoy; but, as the flood- 
tide sets strongly through, it is to be carefully avoided. The course from the buov on 
the east end of the Meenwen Staart, to abretist of the first buoy on the east side of the 
Ems Horn, is E.S.E. ^ S., and distant nearly 5 miles; when a S. by E. and south 
courses will carry you to the third black buoy. Having passed this buoy, steer more 
westerly, between that and a white buoy on the north end of the Hond, leaving the 
latter on the port or larboard side ; a south-westerly course will then lead you to the 
Road of Dcli'zyl. In this passage you must not approach the Ems Horn nearer than 
6 fathoms, as it is steep-to, and should be carefully avoided ; for, in this part of the 
river, the streams of tne Eastern and Western Ems unite; so that, if a vessel were to 
ground here, she would probably be lost. 

Beyond the Ems Horn are two middle grounds, called the Hond and the Paap, which 
extend 5 miles in a S. by E. direction, and are steep-to. The western side bends cir- 
cularly parallel to the western shore, having between them, in mid-channel, from 9 to 
6 fathoms at low water; but you should not advance on either side into less than 
5 fathoms. When a windmill, seen over the town of Delfzyl, bears S. J W., it will 
lead you clear of the western edge of the Paap, until you open the haven of Delfzyl, 
whence you may keep over towards the eastern shore, in 6, 7, to 5 fathoms. In the 
mid-channel there are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, with soft sticky ground. Now steer E.S.E., 
leaving the white buoy, on the S.W. end of the Paap, on the port or larboard side; 
keep on this course, or rather more easterly, until you arrive near the point called the 
Hoek van de Knok, from which a breakwater projects out, with a swinging beacon, 
altogether about 3 cables from shore. At J a mile S. by E. from the Hoik there k a 
black buoy, pointing out the extremity of the Wiebelsummer Flaat, which is to be left 
on the starboard side; then, by keeping near the shore, you may, with the tide, reach 
the road before Embden, where a vessel, not drawing more than 12 feet, may conve- 
niently lie off the town. 

The SA8TE&N SMS. — In making for the Eastern Ems, bring the great beacon 
upon Borkum, in one with the light tower; keep them thus, until in 8 or 7 fathoms, 
wliere you will find the first, or outer black buoy, in latitude 53° 40f ', the light-tower 
and beacon bearing S. by E., distant 6 miles from you. 

Embden, March 7th, 1843. — The Hydrographic Administration of this port, on the 
5th instant, notified the following: — ^Iii order that mariners entering the River Ems 
may, at the outermost buoy, have a certain mark, to ascertain whether they are before 
the mouth of the Western or Eastern Ems, it has been determined that, from the pre- 
sent date, there will be laid down, at the mouth of the Eastern Ems, a large black 
buoy, pointed at both ends, in the form of a ship's anchor-buoy. The situation of this 
buoy in every other respect, however, is to remain unaltered, at 8 fathoms, low water 
mark, the lignt tower on Borkum a little westerly of the Great Kaap of Borkum. 

The channel of the Eastern Ems is regularly buoyed with black buoys on its western, 
and white on its eastern side. The fii'st white buoy bears from the outer black buoy 
E. by S., rather more than 2 miles distant. It lies in 5 fathoms, the ground between 
them being soft and sticky. The second black buoy, in 5 J fathoms, lies S.E. by E., 
If mile from the outer buoy; and W.S.W., a mile from the first white buoy, the chan- 
nel between having a depth of 6 J fathoms. The third black buoy, called the Middel, 
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bears from the second S.E. by E., 1 J mile; and the fourth from the third S.E., If mile, 
nearly. The second white buoy lies on the eastern side, a little below the fourth black 
buoy, in 5J fathoms. The channel here is S.E., with the flood running in the same 
direction ; and the depths are from 6 to 7 fathoms. From the second white buoy to 
the third, which lies on tlie S.E. end of the Juister Reef, the course is S.E. i S., and 
the distance 2^ miles. This latter buoy has lately been changed for a buoy pointed at 
both ends, like a ship's anchor-buoy, and striped black-and-white. Opposite to this 
striped black-and-white buoy, b the fifth black buoy, or Middel Brower, m 4 fathoms, 
bearing from it W. by N., a mile. Having passed these buoys, you will enter into the 
main stream of the Eastern Ems ; and when you arrive at the sixth black buoy, or 
Biunen Brower, will have crossed the bar, with 3 J fathoms, where the two beacons on 
the eastern extremity of Borkimi will appear in a line. About a mile eastward of the 
Binnen Brower black buoy, a new white buoy has been laid down, on the edge of the 
Rachelot Plaat, to be left on your port or larboard side going iy. From the bar, the 
direction of the channel is S.E. ^ E.; and its breadth, for 4 miles, more than a mile, 
with 8 to 1 1 fathoms, 3 black buoys marking the western side. It thence is contracted 
by a bank on that side, called the Konings rlaat, to less than J a mile, where the third 
black buoy, or Konings Ton, appears m the middle of the river, 5 miles above the 
Binnen Brower buoy. About } of a mile S.E. by E. J E. from the KoningS Ton, a 
white buoy has been placed on the Rosser, or Koper Sand, to be left on your port or 
larboard side going in. Below the Koning's Ton, or King's buoy, is a roadstead, with 
a depth of 10 fathoms. 

At 2 miles from the Konings Ton is the Kaap Ton, which is red, the course up being 
S. by E. and south, with 10 to 6 fathoms. You now arrive at a narrow part of the 
channel, called the Wester Balg, the water there being shoaler. The Wester Balg has 
two black buojrs on the western, and three white ones on the eastern side, the second 
black buoy being called the Randzel. This channel is less than J a mile in breadth, 
with 6i to 3 fathoms in it. The mark through, as far as the Randzel buoy, is the spire- 
steeple of Holwierda, which is situate a little below Delfzyl, just touching a small 
wood, called the Wood of Watrum, on the west side, bearing S.S.W. } W. ; but this 
mark continued, will lead over the bar, at the termination of the Wester Balg, where 
there are only 6 or 7 feet at low water; you should, therefore, make for the fairway 
white buoy on the Balg, which you may pass on either side, in 12 or 14 feet; from 
whence you may proceed by the Ems Horn to Embden, as before directed. Allow- 
ance must always be made for the stream of tide, the flood setting strongly upon the 
Randzel Sand, below the Konings Ton, and the ebb on Browers Flaat and the Juister 
Reef. 

The BOBIBIS OAT. — This passage into the Eastern Ems lies between the Juister 
Reef on the west side, and the Schaape Sand on the east side, and is nearly a mile in 
width. On the north side^f this sand is a red buoy, lying at some distance eastward 
from the entrance, with the two beacons on the eastern end of Borkum in a line, dist- 
ant 6 J miles. 

Vessels bound into this Gat (torn the westward, should not approach nearer to the 
Juister Reef than 8 to 6 fathoms, until they bring the Borkum light-tower to bear 
S.W. bjr S. ; being then on the west side of a round rugged down, called Kat Duyn, 
which is very conspicuous, and leaving the spit of the Schaape to the northward, 
should approach a white buoy on the west side of that sand, keepin* it on the port or 
larboard side: here the depth will be about 4 fathoms. S.S.W. | W., 2 miles from the 
white buoy, is a black t>eacon-buoy, in about 5 J fathoms, on the eastern edge of the 
Juister Reef. Rather more than 1^ mile S. J W. from which, is the Binnen striped 
black-and-white buoy, already mentioned, on the S.E. end of the Juister. Having 
passed this, you will enter into the main channel, and may proceed S.E. J S., 4J miles, 
to the Konings, or King's buoy. Leaving this on the starooai'd side, you may continue 
to Embden, as before directed. 

The above instructions are to be used only in cases of necessity ; for it will always 
be advisable to take a pilot for the Ems. The buoys are also frequently removed 
during the winter; and the tides commonly run in witn great velocity. 

There is a remarkable Jlat of soundings to the northward of Borkum Reef, which 
stretches out full 7 leagues, and has IJ and 2 fathoms less water ovec \l ^\i»ss^*^^»^*^5o».^ 
surrounding sea, the bottom being composed oi co«t^ ^^\xi\.j^^<5P^\'Stt.x^^^^ft^^'^" 

[HfoBTH Sea.] ^ 
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shells of a dark colour, between red and yellow. Vessels bound to Heligoland, will do 
well to gain the above spot, by which they may ascertain their distance, which, from 
Heligoland, is about 19 leagues. 

To the eastward of the Ems lie the islands Juist, Norderney, Baltrum, Langer Oog, 
Spiker Oog, and Wanger Oog, all low sandy islands, fronting the main, having chan- 
nels both between eacn other and the shore. These channels open a line of commu- 
nication all the way from the Texel to the Ems, and from the Ems to the Jahde and 
Weser; but they are only navigable by small craft, and known exclusively by the 
natives. 

WANOS& OOO is distant from Borkum about 44 miles. It is a small narrow 
island, lying near the entrance of the rivers Jahde and Weser, having a sandy shore, 
so low, that the tide frequently overflows it. Upon it is a church and a lighthouse. 
This lighthouse stands, according to the latest survey, in latitude 53° 47' 30'' north, 
and longitude 7*^ 5V^ 55" east from Greenwich. It is built of bricks, in form of a 
column, and supports a lantern, 67 Hamburgh feet (about 63 J English) above common 
high water mark, in which there is an intermitting lamp-light, alternately visible and 
invisible for the space of a minute, and is thus distinguished from the neighbouring 
lights of Borkum, Heligoland, Neuwerk, and Cuxhaven. 

On board ship, supposing the eye to be 9 feet above the level of the sea, the light 
may be seen at the distance of 12 miles; and, consequently, becomes visible from the 
westward, when opposite the East Friesland Island of Langer Oog; from the north- 
ward, when midway between Heligoland and Wanger Oog; from 9ie eastward, when 
near the light-vessel before the Weser, where the light of Neuwerk likewise begins to 
appear; and from the southward, when on any of the flats below Wanger Oog. 

The lighthouse stands E. |N., or north, 88° east by compass, distant 1750 feet from 
the high tower with three pinnacles, which is situated on the western part of the island 
of Wanger Oog, and discernible, as a day-signal, at a considerable distance at sea. 

^ HELIGOLAND is a small island, flat, but elevated, lymg directly in front of the 
rivers Jahde, Weser, and Elbe. It may be seen, in clear weather, 6 or 7 leagues off, 
and has a good lighthouse upon it, 250 feet above the level of the sea, which is lighted 
constantly throu^out the year. This is the object vessels generally make, when lx)und 
for the Elbe or Weser; and here pilots are to be found for both rivers. To the east- 
ward of Heligoland is a small sandy island. Both these islands are surrounded with 
dangerous re^s^ running chiefly to the northward. South-eastward from Heligoland 
is the jK7i/), or Steen Mock, upon which a buoy is placed ; but as this buoy may, in 
stormy weather, be driven from its position, it will be advisable to attend to the marks 
for it, which are, the two beacons on Sandy Island in one, and the lighthouse in a line 
with a wooden beacon on Heligoland. Off the south end of the island is a remarkable 
sharp broken point of land, called the Monk. Heligoland lighthouse is in latitude 
54° 11' 20" north, and longitude 7° 53' 13" east from Greenwich. It bears from Yar- 
mouth east, distant 79 leagues; from the Spurn Head E.S.E. JE., 92| leagues; from 
Flamborough Head E.S.E., 92 leagues; from May Island, off the Frith of Forth, S.E., 
126 leagues. Vessels intending to anchor in the road of Heligoland, which certainly 
is not to be recommended, on account of the rocky nature of the ground, and the little 
security to be found there, should, if intending to enter by the northern passage, bring 
Heligoland to bear S.E., and proceed in that direction, until the island is about a mile 
distant : but be careful not to lose sight of the new lighthouse lantern, or observe to 
discern the top of the old lighthouse over the cliff; and, in ihe night, keep the light 
in sight just above the cliff. vVhen the north point of Heligoland bears south, or the 
beacon in the lower town is open of the cliff, you may run in; or, at night, when the 
light bears S. by E. J E., you may bear-up for the anchorage, always taking care that 
the light be not obscured by the cliff. Keep your lead constantly employed, and come 
not nearer to the downs than 4 fathoms. In mid-channel there are 6 and 7 fathoms. 
!nie best anchorage for large vessels is to the eastward of the downs. Over the bar, 
abreast of the town, are only 2 to 2^ fathoms at low water. 

The RXTSR JABDS runs in between Wanger Oog and the Mellum Sand. It 

is buoyed throughout, the sands which line the shore forming its western boundary, 

while the extensive shoals of the Hoher Weg are to the eastward, and divide it from 

tie Weser, These sands have many swashways, or channels, through them, which can 

Ae passed by boats. The outer buoy of the JaMe \a aliv^^ blwik-and-white, and 
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marked on its upper side with a crown, and " Jahde,'* and lies in 4f fathoms, with 
Wanger Oog lighthouse S.W. i W., distant 3f miles; Minsen Church S. J W., 8 j miles; 
and the outer black buoy on the Plaat S.S.E., IJmile: from this latter buoy, Wanger 
Oog lighthouse bears W. by S. ^ S., 3J miles. The entrance lies between these two 
buoys, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 3J miles, leaving 4 black buoys on 
your starboard hand; then south to a fifth black buoy; afterwards, a S.by W. course wiU 
take you up the Jahde, leaving the white buoys on your port or larboard hand. The 
channel is nearly 2 miles wide; but becomes narrower as you advance. 
The following official notice is dated Oldenburg, June 4th, 1844: — 
"The course of the Jahde is marked, at present, by twelve buoys, of which, seven lie 
behind the Wanger Oog and the Minsen Olde Oog, and five in the Upper Jahde, from 
Hooksiel, as far as the Abrahahn Felds, viz. : — 

" Of these buoys, the one marked "Jahde," will remain moored during the winter; 
the buoys 2 to 7 will be replaced in the beginning of November, by Bogm ; the buoys 
8 to 12 wUl then be removed altogether. All the buoys removed in November, wdl 
be replaced in the spring, as soon as the weather permits it. 

"In order to cover the expenses of these buoys, a tonnage of 8 groshen (gold) for 
each oat last of the burthen of a vessel entering the Jahde, will be levied. Such ton- 
nage must be paid to the receiver appointed by the bailieship of Minsen, by all vessels 
of five oats last and upwards, whether they seek a place of refuge or freight, or to dis- 
charge their cargo, if they come to an anchor in the Jahde, south of the black buoy 
E, sub. No. 7, or if they visit a port or creek of the Jahde. Each vessel will, however, 
only once a year be liable to pay tonnage. 

" All bailieships bordering on the Jahde, are hereby ordered, at the request of the 
lawful receivers of such tonnage, to assist in levying it in the same manner as other 
public taxes, and to decide, in cases of dispute, according to the foregoing regulations. 
From the decision of such bailieship, an appeal can only be made to 9ie Government." 

The BIVS& WSSS& is formed by the Mellum and Hoher Weg to the westward, 
and the Tcgeler's Plaat. and numerous other sands, to the eastward, having its entrance 
divided into tiro channels by a sand'bank^ called the Noord Float; of which, the western- 
most is considered the fairway, and is regularly buoyed, in the following manner: — 

The first, or outer buoy, lies in lOJ fathoms, and is black, with a gilt key upon it, 
and therefore called the Schlussel, or Key buoy. It lies 5 miles N.E. from the light- 
tower on Wanger Oog, and 2 J miles S.W. by W. from No. 1 white buoy. 

The second black buoy, called the Birn, marked with an " A," has a small spar, 
with a gilt spear on it. 

The third black buoy is marked "B." 

The fourth black buoy, " C," and has a gilt cross on it, at which the tower of Wan- 
ger Oog wUl bear from you W. by S., distant 7^ miles. The course from the first to 
the fourth black buoy is S.E. by E. } E. 

The fifth black buoy is marked "D;" the sixth black buoy "E;" and the seventh 
black buoy is called the Mellum, marked with an "E;" it has a small spar, with a flag 
on it, at which Wanger Oog will bear W. by N. In 1818, a floating light- vessel waa 
placed between the Tegeler's Plaat and the Mellum, in the fairway of the channel* 
This vessel is moored nearly a mile to the eastward of the eighth black buoy, in 
8 fathoms water, at the making of the flood-tide, and is on no account to quit its station, 
unless forced so to do by the ice. The light- vessel has two masts — a large and a small 
one. Burins the day, a red ball is hoisted at the top of the main-mast; and this, at 
night, is replaced by 7 lantern lights round the mast, 28 feet higher than the deckj 
which will be visible, in clear weather, full 3 miles. The bearings from the light- 
vessel are, Heligoland N.:JW.; Wanger Ooff light- tower W. § N.; Minsen Church 
S.AY. byW.; and the Bremer beacon S.byE. A ship bringing the light to bear 
S. by W., should steer directly towards it, when intending to enter the North Weser. 

The eighth black buoy is marked " G;" the ninth black buoy, " H;" the tenth black 
buoy, "1;" the eleventh black buoy, "K;" and the twelfth black buQ^j^"!^:' '^^afe. 
buoys I, K, and L, lie on the edge of Schmid'at ^\^t^\ «xA^tQV!a.V^'<5c^^^'t?!sas^ 
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con, which stands on the N.E. part of the Hoher Weg, bears S. by E. ^ E., distant 
2^ miles. From this buoy to the thirteenth, which is marked with an " M," called the 
Haller's buoy, the course is S.S.E., IJ mile; and from this to the fourteenth, marked 
with an " N," and called the Ashler's buoy, which lies before the highway, the course 
is S. by E. } E. On the eastern side of the cliannd is the Kreuts white buoy, marked 
** No. 7," bearing from the Bremer beacon S.E. f E., SJ miles; whence you may pro- 
ceed to Fedderwarder or Blexum, by the chart, passing the black buoys on the star- 
board, and the white ones on the port or larboard side, where you may obtain a pilot 
for Bremen. 

A second light-vessel is now placed near the entrance of the Wurster Channd, 
marked " Weser, No. 2," and will remain there moored, annually, as long as the navi- 
gation is free from ice. This vessel lies S. by E. J E., 7i miles from the No. 1 signal- 
ship. Ships coming in from sea without a pilot, must pass near, and on the west side 
of the liffht-ship No. 1 : then immediately bring her to bear N. i W. ; keep her so, steer- 
ing southerly for 3 miles. At this distance, the light-ship No. 2 will bear S.S.E. ; then 
steer directly for it, passing it on the east side; then steering S.E., keeping the light- 
ship N.W. for about a mile ; then come to an anchor, at low water. Without a pilot 
they should not proceed farther. Both light-ships are painted red, and their lights 
42 feet above the water, and carry a red ball at their mast-heads. 

Opposite to Blexum is Bremerlehe, where a new harbour has been constructed, at 
the mouth of the River Geest, under the appellation of Bremer Haven, and is now 
open for the admission of vessels bound to that place. A plan is in contemplation, to 
cut a canal from Gerslendorp, to be navigable for ships of the largest dimensions, 
through the Hanoverian territory, to join the River Elbe. The practicability of the 
undertaking has been considered, and undertaken ; by which a great advantage is anti- 
cipated to tne commerce of Hamburgh. 

Between the Dopp Kreutz buoy and the white buoy. No. 8, is the entrance of the 
Eastern Channel. It lies between the Wurster Watt and Lang Lutzen Sand. It first 
runs in about E.S.E., and changes to S.E. and south. It has a red buoy at the entrance, 
to show the fairway, and is regularly buoyed and beaconed, having the black buoys, 
&c., on the south and west, and the white buoys, &c., on the opposite side.* 

The B1TS& SZ>BS lies to the eastward of the Weser; the outer black buoy, 
or Schlussel Ton, of the Weser, bearing from red buoy of the Elbe W. i S^'l Similes; , 
and the red buoy of the Elbe bearing from Heligoland S.E. by S., distant nearly 
20 miles. The cnannel to^'ards Cuxhaven is bounded by the Schaarhom Sands and 
Neuwerk Island to the southward, and by the Vogel Sands and North Grounds to the 
northward, forming a passage in some places scarce | of a mile wide. From Cuxhayen, 
the river runs E.S.E. and S.S.E. toward Gluckstadt; about S.byE. to Stade; and 
then more easterly toward Hamburgh : the distance from the red buoy to Cuxhaven, 
being 15 miles; from Cuxhaven to Gluckstadt, 26 miles; from Gluckstadt to Stade, 
10 miles; and from Stade to Hamburgh, 18 miles. The channel throughout is buoyed 
with black and white buoys : the black buoys are to be left, in going in, on your star- 
board side, and the white on your port or larboard side. On tne Neuwerk Island are 
two lighthouses and two beacons ; and on the Schaarhom is another beacon. Besides 
these, are other buildings on the Neuwerk; but only the above beacons and lighthouses 
can be seen at sea. 

The red, or outer buoy of the Elbe, lies with the Schaarhom beacon and Neuwerk 
great light-tower in one, bearing about S.E. by S. 

The first black, or Great Kettle buoy, is marked " A," and has Schaarhom beacon 
bearing S.byE.^E. 

The second black, or Little Kettle buoy, is marked " B," and lies in 9 fathoms water, 
so that you may see the western house mid-way between the lighthouse and bam, 
Schaarhom beacon bearing S. by W., and Neuwerk lights bearing S. by E. j E. 

The third black, or Schaar buoy, is marked " C," and lies in 8 fathoms, Neuwerk 

freat light tower bearing S. by E. i E., the tower being in one with the northern 
eacon. 
The fourth black buoy is marked " CC," lies a mile S.S.E. J E. from the Schaar 

^ Bremen, October 24tli, 1845. — The three beacons ou tlvi "EiYfcv: ^wd have boon washed away. 
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buoy, Neuwerk great light-tower bearing S. hy E., and open to the eastward of the 
low tower and north beacon. 

The fifth black buoy, marked " D," lies off the Hunde Ba^e, the great light-tower 
bearing south, a little easterly, and the buoy, CC, N.N.W f W., distant a mile. 

From the red buoy to the Great Kettle buoy, the distance is 1^ mile E.S.E. JE.; 
from the Great Kettle to the Little Kettle buoy, IJ mile S.E. by E.JE.; from the 
Little Kettle buoy to the Schaar buoy, a mile S.E.; from the Schaar buoy to that 
marked CC, a mile S.S.E. J E. ; and from the buoy CC to that marked D, S.S.E. } E., 
a mile. 

The sixth, or black Lee buoy, is marked " E," and lies S.E. i S., ^ of a mile from 
that marked D, the great tower'bearing S. J W. 

The seventh, or Flugel buoy, lies in 6 J fathoms, S.E. J S., | of a mile from the Lee 
buoy, and is marked " F." It has a vane. The great tower is in one with the eastern 
house, bearing S.S.W. J W. 

The eighth black buoy is marked " G," and lies S.E. J E., f of a mile from the Flu- 
:el buoy. The ninth is marked " H," and lies 1^ mile S.E. -by S. from that marked 
t; the tenth is marked "I;" the eleventh "K;" and the twelfth " L." These last 
four lie in a line nearly S.E. ^ E. ; and from H to L is nearly 4^ miles. K is called 
the Bosch buoy. The buoy marked L, lies N. § W., nearly 3 miles from the lighthouse 
at Cuxhaven.* 

These are all to be left on the starboard side in entering. On the port or larboard, 
or opposite side, are 7 white buoys, lying on the edge of the Vogel Sand and Sand 
Rift, and distinguished as follows : — 

No. 1, the first, or outer buoy, in 7 fathoms. The Neuwerk light lies in a direct 
line with the great, or north beacon, so that the light which bears S. by E. | E. is hid 
by the beacon. 

No. 2 lies nearly a mile S.E. J S. from the buoy No. 1. No. 3 lies J a mile S.E. by 
S. from the buoy No. 2. No. 4 lies near the N. W. extremity of the Sand Rift, at the 
distance of | of a mile S.S.E. from No. 3. 

The buoys Nos. 5, 6, 6 F, and 7, lie along by the S.W. edge of the Sand Rift, 
No. 6 F being directly opposite the Flugel buoy, and distant from it J of a mile. From 
No. 4 to No. 5, it is I of a mile S.S.E. f E.; from No. 5 to No. 6, a mile S.E. f S.; 
from No. 6 to No. 6 F, | of a mile S.E. i E.; and from No. 6 F to No. 7, 1 J mile S.E. 
by E. The buoy No. 7 lies with the great tower and black buoy Gin aline, bearing 
nearly S.W. by W., distant from the latter 1| of a mile. 

There are 5 additional white buoys, which point out the N.E. side of the channel to 
Cuxhaven. The first of these. No. 8, lies 1 J mile from the buoy No. 7, and about | of 
a mile N. i W. from the black buoy J. The next. No. 9, lies 3} miles S.E. by E. i E. 
from No. 8, and IJ mile north from the black buoy L. Between the two latter buoys, 
is a buoy numbered 8-9. The buoy No. 10 lies 1 J mile S.S.E.^E. from No. 9; a nule 
E. by S. from the black buoy L ; and 2^ miles N. by E. from Cuxhaven lighthouse. The 
buoy No. 11 lies 2 J miles S. by E. J E. from No. 10: this latter buoy lies J of a mile to 
the eastward of Cuxhaven lighthouse. 

By an official notice, dated Cuxhaven, April 30th, 1828, it appears, that two small 
buoys, each having a black vane upon it, were placed at the entrance of the River Ost, 
which is 1 1 miles above Cuxhaven, towards the Bellum Outer Dyke, where two wrecks 
had been sunk : but two large sea buoys, one black, the other white, still denote, as here* 
tofore, the channel into the Ost River, where it falls into the Elbe. In autumn, and 
thence imtil spring, the channel at the entrance of the Ost River will be marked out 
only by common buoys; and these you are cautioned not to approach too near. 

Since the Ist of August, 1844, a signal-ship has been placed below the Schulau, in 
the district of Luhr. The vessel, during the day, will show a red-and- white flag; and 
at night>, hoist a lantern at her mast-hewd. She will be moored near the black buoy 

♦ Schulau. — The Port-Deputation of Hamburg has made ammgemcnts, that fi^m the 1st of 
September, 1841, there shall he placed below Schulau, between the two black buoys, Nos. 9 and 
10, south side of the channel, and north of the Portuguese ship, Isabel sunk 2 years ago, a 
vessel, with a flag flying in the day-time, and a lantern at night, for the security of navigation. 
— Shaping Gazette, 
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No. 10, with the Steinherchen steeple, below Luhr, bearing W.S.W.; and the light- 
ship at Schulau S.E. 

Besides the colour (which sometimes may be mistaken), the white buoys are distin- 
guished from the black by their figure and form; the latter being conical, with their 
points under water; but the white having the shape of a long nun-buoy, with two 
points; the one above water, with a vane, the other under water, with an iron bar 
fastened to the chain, which keeps it erect, and makes it visible at a greater distance. 

The continuation of the channel is pointed out by white buoys on the port or lar- 
board side, and black ones on the starboard side ; and the edge of the banks, on the 
starboard side, by white buoys also, all the way to Hsunburgh. 

NORTB ELBS. — The channel of the North Elbe having become navigable, it was 
buoyed off, during the summer of 1844, by 2 black buoys on the NJQ. side of the 
Vogel Sand, and 3 white buoys on the Trindl^rund and Gelb ^and. When coming in 
from the westward, the black buoys are to be left on the starboard, and the white 
buoys on the port or larboard hand. 

Ships coming from the north, intending to use this fairway, may, from the yellow buoy 
of the southern pijp (sluice), steer S. by E. J E. for the white beacon-buoy No. 1, keep* 
ins the last-mentioned on the port or larboard side ; and from thence steer S.E. by E., 
till in the middle between the next white buoy before Trindle^rund, and the black buoy 
before the N.E. point of Vogel Sand, from where the course is S. by E. J E., at the fol- 
lowing bearings : — ^The ball-beacon rather easterly of the fire-tower at Cuxhaven, in 
order to pass between the other buoys and the white buoys, Nos. 8 and 9, in the Elbe. 
Coming from the westward, the white buoy No. 1 must be passed ; but the outermost 
light- ship in the Elbe, before reaching the buoy, must not be left more northerly than 
west. In order to make sure of the fairway over the Dlaak, between Gelb Sand 
and Trindlegrund, a black buoy has been placed on the north side of the latter, in 
2^ fathoms water, at the following bearings: — The beacon on Schaarhorn S. 65** W.; 
the large tower of Neuwerk S. 34° W; and the ball-beacon S. lOJ** E. The ball- 
beacon is situated somewhat westerly of the light-tower of Cuxhaven; and the little 
light-ship in the Elbe, 1° west of the Schaarhorn beacon. — Shipping Gazette^ October 
\2th, 1844. 

Ilamhurgy February 28M, 1846. — Notice to Mariners, — The North Elbs. — On the 
fairwater, north, round Vogel Sand. On the south side 2 black buoys, Nos. 1 and 
2 ; and on the north side, 3 white buoys. A, B, and C, in the direction as specified in 
the notice of November 20th, 1844. The fairwater over the flats, between Grdb Sand 
(yellow sand) and Trindlegrund, has been marked by a floating beacon. 



SAILING DIRECTIONS TO THE JAHDE, WESER, AND ELBE. 

SHIPS coming from the westward, and passing the Texel at the distance of 4 or 
6 leagues, will have from 14 to 18 fathoms, sandy ground; and steering E. ^ N., may 
proceed toward Heligoland, in 15, 16, or 17 fathoms, until they have passed Borhtm 
Flat, This ree/may be known by the soundings off* it, which, as before observed, are 
coarse sand, with small red stones, and shells of a dark red, or yellowish colour. There 
will be found about 1^ fathom less water upon it than on either side of this flat. These 
soundings extend about 9 or 10 leagues toward the north and N.N.E., at the mean 
distance of 19 leagues from Heligoland. They are very remarkable, there being no 
other such on any other part of the coast; hence, every one ought to obtain them, in 
order to ascertain their distance from Heligoland, when sailing for the Elbe. 

In hazy weather, or with northei'ly winds, vessels may keep farther from shore than 

above mentioned; and if, in this case, it be supposed that the vessel is within 7 or 

B Jea^es of* the island, when in 17 or 18 fathoms, with soft muddy ground, it is recom- 

mended not to steer for it, as the reckoning may be deceptiye*^ and it is likewise to be 
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observed, that 6 or 7 leagues to the northward of the island, there are soundings nearly 
similar to those off the shore to the southward, and also soft ground in the parallel of 
it. It is, therefore, particularly requisite, that navigators should be certain of having 
the soundings from the coast, or a good observation from the island; for the commanders 
of several vessels, neglecting this precaution, have supposed themselves to be off the 
coast, in 18 or 19 fathoms; and, having steered to the S.S.E., have gained 14 or 15 
fathoms, with coarse sand and small stones ; but, with these soundings, found them- 
selves several leagues to the northward of the island. A proper allowance shoiJd, 
therefore, always be made for the operation of the tide, which otherwise will drive you 
considerably to the eastward of your reckoning. 

Vessels bound for either the Jahde, Weser, or the Elbe, commonly make for Heli- 
goland, its lighthouse being a good and permanent mark, burning all the year round; 
and, if necessity requires, they may anchor between it and the small sandy island; for 
the riding on the east side of the downs is good, with from 7 to 10 fathoms. 

To the southward of the island, and near the shore, lies a rock, called the Steen, or 
Stone (before mentioned), which dries at low water, having a black buoy close to its 
west side, with the following marks, viz : — The lighthouse m one with the beacon on 
Heligoland, and the two beacons on Sandy Isle on with each other. 

In order to avoid the Steen, in proceeding for the haven from the south-westward, 
care should be taken to keep the beacons on the Sandy Isle open of each other, until 
the lighthouse comes open to the eastwai'd of the beacon on Heligoland. You may 
then proceed for the haven, and anchor, in 3 and 4 fathoms water. 

When coming from the eastward, the lighthouse should not be brou^t on with the 
beacon on Heligoland. So soon as the northernmost beacon on Sandy Isle comes open 
to the westward of the southernmost one, you will be within the Steen, and may pro- 
ceed for the haven. 

In sailing along shore from the westward, for either the Jahde or Weser, an E. by S. 
course, making due allowance for the tide, will take you to the Schlussel, or outer buoy 
of the Weser; from whence, a S.S.W. i W. course for a mile, will carry you to the 
outer buoy of the Jahde, which lies on tne west end of the Jahde Plaat, and is striped 
black-and-white, to be left on your port or larboard side. This lies in 4J fathoms 
water. S.S.E., ij mile from the striped buoy, lies the outer black buoy, at the entrance 
of the Jahde. This buoy, and also four other black buoys, lying in a south-eastern 
direction, on the northern edge of the Flaat, must all be left on the starboard side 
going in. These buoys are about a mile apart. Between the fourth and fifth buoys 
there is a white buoy, on the eastern end of the Jahde flaat, which must be left on 
your port or larboard side. From the fifth black buoy, your course up the Jahde ia 
about S. by W., till abreast of Hooksiel: then S. J E. for about 3 miles; then S. by W. 
again, till you are above Heppens, where you can anchor, in 3 J or 4 fathoms; but, as the 
sands up the Jahde often change their position, it will always be necessary to obtain a 
pilot. We have already noticed the lighthouse on Wanger Oog, which lies to the west- 
ward. There are no channels or harbours for ships l^tween the Ems and Wanger 
Oog, the different channels between the islands being only fit for small craft. 

The RXTER WE8E&.— Vessels from the Ems, and bound to the River Weser, 
should run along shore, in the depth of 12 or II fathoms, until they descry the light- 
tower on Wanger Oog, when they may stretch along from that island, in the depth of 
14 to 15 fathoms, across the entrance of the Jahde, till they come to the entrance of 
the Weser: then haul in to the southward, till they shoal tiieir water to 10 fathoms, 
and Wanger Oog steeple bears S.W. ; on which bearing, at the distance of 5 miles, lies 
the first black buoy, in 10 fathoms at low water, and has a gilt key on it, from which 
it is called the Schlussel, or Key buoy. A floating light has been established in the 
fairway, between the Tegeler's tlaat and the Mellum, near the eighth black buoy. 

In November, 1840, a second light-vessel, marked "Weser, No. 2," was placed 
near the Bremer beacon, opposite the black buoy M, and 7 J miles above No. 1 light- 



But as it is customary to make Heligoland in running for the Weser, observe to 
keep a good look-out for the buoys And great attention should be paid to your course 
in steenng from Heligoland, either to the Weser or Elbe, as the tide is nearly on your 
broadside, both flood and ebb; and you may have occasion to steer Ij^ or 2 points qtl 
either side of the direct course, to hit the buoys. 
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If bound from Heligoland to the Weser, with a northerly wind, steer to the south- 
ward, until Wanger Oog comes in sight : then Vting the ishuid to bear S.W. ^ W^ but 
not farther west, before you enter the river; and, with that beari^, you will run dose 
to the white buoy, marked No. 1, on the south side of the North Aaat. 

Should it so happen, when between Heligoland and Wanger Oog, that the weather 
becomes thick and hazy, so that land cannot be seen, steer no nearer to the coast than 
in 13 fathoms, clayey ground. Here, with a flood-tide and fair weather, you may an- 
chor; but with the ebb, keep under sail; for the flood will drive to the southward, and 
the ebb to the contrary. 

Having made the Schlussel, or Key buoy, you should steer E.S.E., li mile, to the 
second black buoy, remembering to leave all the black buoys to the starboard, and the 
white buoys to the port or larboard. 

The black buoys are distinguished by letters, marked with white punt, and the white 
buoys numbered, in like manner, with black paint. Vessels may run up to either of 
them, so as to sec their marks and numbers. 

From the second to the third buoy, the course is E.S.E., IJ mile; from the third 
to the fourth buoy, S.E. JE., 1^ mile; and from the first, or outermost white buoy 
to the fourth black, the course is S.E. by S., 3J miles. Here, from the first to the 
fourth buoy, the floal sets strongly into the Jalide, and the ebb contrary. From the 
fourth black buoy to the light- vessel. No. 1, the course is S.E. ^ S., 4^ miles, passms 
2 more black buoys on your starboard hand. From this to the second light-vesse^ 
No. 2, the course is S. by E. J E., 7^ miles, leaving 6 black buoys on your starboard, 
and 5 white buoys on your port or larboard hand. From the light-vessel, No. 2, steer 
S.E., about a mile, and, at that distance, come to an anchor. Without a pilot, you 
should not proceed farther. From hence, the course of the Wurster Channel is S.E.by E., 
4^ miles; and to the Fcdderwarder Channel, the course is S.S.E., about 6 miles, to the 
Sabzhorn bank, or buoy, marked " P.** 

A vessel, by bringing the light- vessel to bear S.byW., may steer directly for her, 
and pass to the eastward of the Noord Plaat, through the North Weser; but this pas- 
sage, from want of buoys, is not recommended. 

Vessels, at Heligoland, commonly engage a pilot for the Weser ; but, having no 
pilot, you should steer from Heligoland S.byW., until you get sight of the church and 
liglithouse of Wanger Oog; bring the tower to bear S.W., and steer towards it: you 
will thus, in from 5 to 7 mhoms, get over the Noord Flaat, and come into the fairway 
of the Weser, where you see the white buoy. No. 1 ; from which you may steer on, 
leaving the white buoys on the port or larboard side, and the black ones on the star- 
board; and when you have advanced so fai* as the floating-light or beacon, you will 
meet the pilot-boat. 

In case you should proceed from Heligoland, south, you may gain sight of the Mg- 
nal- vessel sooner, or about the same time that you see the light-tower of Wanger 0<^; 
and then, wind and weather being favourable, you may steer the same course for the 
signal-vessel at the entrance of me Weser. It is better to bring her a point to the 
westward of south. But this passage is to be recommended only to vessels not drawing 
more than 8, 9, or 10 feet; and there being no buoys, you must, the more constantly) 
when westward of the Noord Plaat, keep the lead going; for on the east end of the 
Noord Plaat, are only 3 fathoms. 

By far the greater number of ships, bound up the Weser, and coming from the west- 
ward, steer directly along the islands Baltrum, Langer Oog, Spiker Oog, so far as Wan- 
fer Oog, in the depth of from 11 to 12 fathoms. When you have made the tower of 
danger Oog, approach towards the shore, until you have 10 and 9 fathoms; then bring 
the tower to bear S.W., and steer N.E. to the Schlussel buoy, where you will have a 
depth of 10 J to 12 fathoms. If by night, the Wanger Oog light will be your best 
direction; you may then advance near enough to the Schlussel Ton, or the white buoy, 
No. 1, to enable you to anchor on the S.W. side of the Noord Plaat, sheltered against 
a north or N.E. wind, imtil the break of day, when you may proceed on your way into 
the Weser. 

In winter, with frost and ice, you must not enter the Weser, unless there is an almost 
certainty of reaching one of the harbours (Fedderwarder or Leber Hafer), where you 
majr brlng'up in safety. In this case, you must -well obaerve^ that if there are any 
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drifts of ice already formed, it may be possible, with- westerly winds, to reach Fedder- 
warder, but not Lehe or Geestehaven ; while, on the contrary, with N.E. or easterly , 
winds, you have more chance of getting to Greestehaven than to the harbour of Fed- 
derwarder. But, if time and circumstances do not allow you to sail into the Weser, you 
must take refuge at Cuxhaven or Heligoland, as deemed most expedient. 

The aZTS& ElBE. — ^Vessels sailing from Heligoland for the River Elbe, the en- 
trance to which lies between the Vogel Sand and the Schaarhorn Reef, will steer 
S.E. by S. for the red buoy; but, with a flood and southerly winds, the course is S.S.E., 
and with an ebb and north-easterly winds, S.E. In running in the fairway for the red 
buoy, you will have 20, 17, 15, 14, 13, and 12 fathoms, soft clay gi'ouud, of a bluish 
colour, and at the red buoy, which lies in 10 fathoms, you will generally find fine yel- 
low sand; but if, in your course from Heligoland to the Elbe, you happen to find a 
hard sandy bottom, of a reddish colour, you may be sure you are to the northward, and 
out of the fairway. 

Great part of the vessels coming from the westward, and acquainted with the 
AVeser and Elbe, do not sail to Heligoland, particularly with southerly winds. In this 
case, being arrived between Wanger Oog and Heligoland, and having the one or the 
other of these islands in sight, they steer, with an easterly course, directly for the Elbe. 

The islands Wanger Oog and Heligoland bear N.N.E. and S.S.W. from each other, 
distant nearly 8 leagues. When midway between these islands, the direct course for 
the red buoy is E.S.E., distant 5 leagues; but allowance must be made for the wind 
and tide, the course with flood being S.E. by E., and with ebb E. hy S., somewhat 
more southerly or easterly, according to the wind. In so steering, you will have 17, 15, 
14, 13, and 12 fathoms, with soft bluish ground, as before observed. When standing 
towards the south shore, and coming into 10 fathoms or less, the bottom is hard fine 
white sand. But the sandy shore between the rivers Jahde, Weser, and Elbe, is very 
dangerous, because it is steep- to, from 10 to 9 and 7 fathoms, and then dry. 

If it should be dark or thick weather, jrou must be careful not to approach nearer 
than 13 fathoms, and then, if it be flood- tide, anchor. With an ebb, you may, perhaps, 
keep under weigh until day-light, or until the weather becomes clear. Great attention 
to the winds and tides is necessary, observing that the flood sets northward and east- 
ward, and the ebb westward and southward; and when near the entrance of the Jahde 
and Weser, in 12 fathoms, the flood sets into these rivers; but the ebb sets always to 
seaward. These currents are also stronger the nearer you are to these rivers, or to the 
passages between the sands. 

It being a rule, that vessels should run into the Elbe and Weser with the tide,^ and 
always in the day-time, you will observe to regulate your approach to these rivers 
accordingly. The best guide for the entrance is the signal- vesset which is stationed at 
the mouth of the river, a mile N.W. by N. from the red buoy, in 1 1 fathoms at low water, 
and 13 at high, having the great tower of Neuwerk, the Schaarhorn beacon, and red 
buoy in a line; and there moored with iron chains, and is not to leave her station in 
any stormj^ weather whatsoever, except when forced by the ice, in the winter season. 
This vessel most commonly leaves her station only in the months of January .and Feb- 
ruary, but may be forced by the ice to leave sooner, and return later; as, on the con- 
trary, she may sometimes, though seldom, happen to keep that station uninterrupted all 
the winter season. By being at the outer part of the entrance, and nearly 3 leases to 
seaward from Neuwerk, she will easily be discovered by the approaching vessels, and 
distinguished by having three masts, with a red flag on the loftiest^ which is also the 
mainmast. By night, she will exhibit a lantern-light 30 feet above deck ; and, in a fog 
or hazy weather, when commonly no wind blows, she wiU, in every J of an hour, 
ring a bell during 1 minute ; or, if vessels coming in and being already in sight, 
should, by rain or snow, disappear again, the signal- vessel will fire guns from time to 
time. 

Besides the above signal-vessel, the Admiralty pilot-galliot usually lies at anchor 
near the outer, or red buoy, when stormy weather or ice does not prevent it ; out of 
which, all vessels that come from sea must take pilots. This galliot is chiefly knoMrn 
by a broad vane at the mast-head; and in the night it carries a small lantern at her 
stem. UTien the weather will not permit the pi&t-galliot to keep her station off the 
red buoy, she used formerly to lie off the Flugel buoy; but as the channel there has 
shifted, a new one has been ^point^ for her when uoo^s^ax^^ ^s^ ^^^^^ \^s^Vi^^^& 

[NoBTH Sba.] ^ ^ 
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Srocecd to the Flugcl buoy, but will anchor within the triangle formed by the buoys 
), E, and No. 6. 

By a notice issued at Hamburgh, September 24th, 1839, it appears, that a second 
signal-ship has been stationed to the northward of the white buoy. No. 4, near the 
Sand Reef, where the fairway divides. This vessel is distinguished, from the outer, or 
first signal-ship, by having two masts. In the day, a blue-and-white flag^ horizontally 
divided, hoisted at her mast-head; and during the night, showing two fixed lights, one 
above the other, 18 feet apart; and in foggy weather, a bell will be rung. 

The course from the first to the second signal-ship is S.E. by E., distant 4} miles. 
Steer first E.S.E., 2 miles, then S.E. \ S. for the second vessel, which bears from the 
Schaarhorn beacon N.E. ; and from the great Neuwerk tower N. ^ W. She is moored 
in 11 fathoms water; and will keep her station from the Ist of October to the 31st of 
March, unless forced away by the ice. So soon as the arriving ships get near to the 
first, or outer signal-ship, they are to bring them in a line, and then steer as before 
mentioned, passing to the southward of the second vessel. By doing so, they will avoid 
the dangers of the Vogel Sand, Sand Reef, and Schaarhorn. 

Having arrived at the second signal-ship, they must pass to the southward of it, and 
steer S.S.E. ^ E., to avoid falling upon, or behind, the Sand Reef. After sailing about 
3 miles, you will be near the Flugel buoy, the Neuwerk lights bearing S.S.W., where 
you wiU find a tolerable good roadstead; anchor there until day -light, when the buoys 
and marks will be distinctlj^ seen, and a pilot- boat will meet ^ou. Masters of vessels 
entering the Elbe in ice times, should be aware, that the sional-ships may be com- 
pelled to quit their stations, and run out to sea; in such cases ^ere wul be great dan- 
ger, and tne utmost caution required, to enter the Elbe; but if they should be under 
3ie necessity of doing so, they must pay particular attention to the directions given in 
this work. 

The 2 buoys in the Northern Gat, between the Vogel Sand and Sand Rift, are black- 
and-white (quartered) ; No. 1 lies about 2 miles S.E. by E. ^ E. from the inner light- 
vessel; No. 2 has a beacon on it, and lies E. by S. from No. 1, distant 1^ mile. Afler 
passing the buoy No. 2, a S. by E. ^ E. course will take you into the Elbe, between the 
buoys Nos. 8 and 9, to near the black buoy E, when you will be in the fairway for 
Cuxhaven. 

The followingnotice of alterations have been issued by the Honourable Deputation 
of the Ports of Hambur^and the Elbe. — ^We recommend the study of this chart of the 
moutiis of the Elbe and Weser, and making yourself well acquainted with the sights 
and positions of the sea-marks, the depths of the channel, the situations of the sands, 
balljes, and hollows, particularly that behind the Sand Riffc, upon which several ships 
have recentl]^ been damaged; to avoid this middle ^und, you ought constantly to keep 
your lead going, and to remain in the fairway, which lies more to the soutliward; also 
the Hundsballje and Kinderballje, which, by the flood setting inward, are apt to attract 
the ships, particularly when approaching it during a calm. It is the calms also whidh 
cause tnat thick and foggy air which obscures aU sight of the biioys and marks; but, in 
general, with fair weather, the entrance to the Elbe is now made comparatively easy, 
by the liberal establishment of niunerous sea-marks, lights, buoys, and pilot- vesseb; 
yet, under the most favourable circumstances, there wUl always be some difiiculties, 
which, however, an active and intelligent seamen will be able to overcome by proper 
care and attention. 

To furnish the mariner with exact ideas of the above sea-marks, towers, lighthouses, 
and beacons, and also to prevent his mistaking one for another, they are exhibited upon 
^e chart,* according to their form and measure, each at the side of the other; and 
those from Neuwerk are numbered, for their more accurate distinction, in the views or 
prospects of Neuwerk, where they are distinguished also by tiie same niunbers 
as correspond with the plan. The situations and places from which Neuwerk is 
supposed to be seen, are also marked upon the chart, in Roman numbers, and are 
as follow : — 

From No. I., the signal- vessel and red buoy, where Schaarhorn beacon and the great 
tower, or lighthouse, are on with each other. 

From No. 11., the gat, called Westertill, about 3 or 3 J leagues distance from Neu- 

* Chart of the Elbe and Weser, published by the proprietor of this work* 
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werk, where the great tower bears E. by S., Schaarhorn beacon IJ point to the north- 
ward of the tower. 

From No. ITT., the gat north-easterly from the entrance of the Elbe towards the 
north of Voffel Sand, aoout 3 or 3 J leagues distance from Neuwerk ; the great tower 
bearing souSi, and Schaarhorn beacon 1 J point to the westward. 

The great tower of Neuwerk, and the Castle of Ritzbuttel bear N.W. and S.E. from 
each other, the variation at this time being 20® west. Before Cuxhaven you will 
everywhere find good anchorage ; but if obliged, by the ice, to run into the harbour, the 
best anchorage will be the Alte Liebe; and in case this harbour be already filled with 
shipping, you may go beyond the Schutshoft, upwards; and afterwards easterly, behind 
the said Hofl, where you will obtain ample security against the ice. 

The follomng directions were posted up at Lloyd! Sy \^th of AprUy 1844 : — 

" Sailiiig Directions for the River Elbe, — ^First. — Coming from sea with a northerly 
or N.W. wind, it is desirable to make Heligoland, before running in for the river. 
There is a light- vessel and a red buoy at the mouth of the Elbe, the former 18, the 
latter 19 miles S.E. by S. from Heligoland. The light- vessel has three masts, and is 
painted red, with " Elbe," in white letters, on her side. She carries a red flag at the 
main, by day; and, from sun-set to sun-rise, a single fixed light, about 30 feet above 
the level of the sea, and lies in 11 fathoms at low water; Neuwerk high tower, 
Schaarhorn beacon, and red buoy in a line, bearing S.E. by S., the latter a mile dist- 
ant. Coming from Heligoland with the first of the flood, fiie course is S.S.E. to the 
light-vessel; with half-flood S.E. by S.; and with the first of the ebb S.E. You will 
then shoal the water gradually from 20 to 10 or 9 fathoms, with blue mud, very sticky. 
The tail of the Vogel stretches across the river in this direction ; and you have more 
water after crossing it, and on getting nearer to the station of the light-ship. When 
the light-vessel bears S.E. by S., 6 miles, you will have 9 to 10 fattioms, very dark 
sand and mud; when bearing S.E., or S.E. by E., at the same distance, the bottom is 
blue mud, and occasionally muscle shells. The pilot-galliot, when weather permits, 
lies E.S.E., 2 miles from the light-ship, and E. by N., a mile from the red buoy, in 
10 fathoms water. She is distinguished by a larse red vane; and as long as there are 
any pilots on board, has the Hamburgh Admiralty flag flying by day, and a light by 
night. Ships entering the Elbe, are required to hoist the usual signal for apUot at 
the fore by day, and to show a light at night, when approaching the pilot-gaUiot, and 
to heave-to in sufiicient time to enable a boat to come alongside, as near the galliot bs 
practicable. 

" Second. — ^In bad weather, when it is not practicable to board vessels at her proper 
station, the pilot-galliot removes to her inner station, nearer to Neuwerk. In such 
cases, ships will do well to attend to the following directions : — ^Pass to the northward 
of the outward light-vessel; then steer E.S.E., until the inner light-vessel bears S.E., 
or S.E. i S.; then run direct for her, leaving her on the port or larboard side; then 
steer S.S.E., or S.E. by S., till you can get close to the black buoy E, when, if you do 
not find the pilot-galliot, you may anchor, in 6 fathoms. The buoys will be found to 
be a very good guide. In going in, leave the black on the starboard, and the white on 
the port or larboard side. The white, on the north side of the channel, are nun-buoys; 
the black, on the south side, are can-buoys. 

"Third. — Coming in at night, when Neuwerk high light comes above the horizon from 
the deck, you will Sien be about 8 miles from the red buoy : bring it to bear S.E. by 
S., and steer for it. "When the low light at Neuwerk is seen, you will not be far from 
the outer light- vessel : pass to the northward of her, and steer E.S.E., till the inner 
light- vessel bears S.E. ^ S. This vessel has two masts, shows two fixed lights, one 
above the other, 18 feet apart, is painted red, with " Elbe'* in white letters on her side, 
and carries, dui*ing the day, a horizontally-divided blue-and-white flag at the main. 
When you have brought her to bear S.E. J S., steer directly for her. Leave her on 
your port or larboard side, and bring her to bear (directly after passing her^ N.N.W. 
Then steer S.S.E., care being taken to keep the light-ship N.N.W. ; and iceepmg a good 
lead going, you will shoal regularly from 13 to 6 and 5} fathoms, when you wifl be 
close to the black buoy E, Neuwerk light bearing S. by W. : take notice, however, 
before getting so far as this, yon may probably get one cast of 6 fathoms on the tail of 
the Sand Reef which stretches into the channel. It is very narrow^ ax\d ^^s<«x^si^!sssfecwM;k 
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7, 8, and 9 futUoms agoiD. When jou moke sure of having got soundings on the south 
side of the channel, near the black buoy £, in 5^ fathoms, steer off to the NJB^ in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and anchor immediately. The channel is narrow here; and thb is the inner 
station of the i)ilot-galliot, which carries a light by nieht, and will supply vesseb with 
pilots that show a light, even at night, wind and weather permitting. 

^' Fourth. — It is advisable, with the wind to the southward of west, as soon as you have 
sounded on Borkum Kecf, to steer easterly, along the south shore, in 13, 14, to 15 
fathoms, till you reach midway between Heligoland and Wanger Gog; you are thai 
W.N.W., 16 miles from the red buoy. Then steer E.SJ2., and keep the lead going. 
On this course you will find 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, and 12 fathoms, with a bluish sticl^ 
ground. If too southerly, you will have 9 to 10 fathoms, sandy ground, and must thai 
steer more northerly, till you regain the before-mentioned depth. As soon as you get 
sight of the high tower of Neuwcrk, off the Schaarhom beacon, or the outer light- 
vessel, bring the object S.E. by S., and steer this course, the lead constantly going, till 
you are certain you have reached the mouth of the Elbe; and then proceed, as stated 
m first and second. 

"Fifth. — In coming towards the Elbe from the northward, keep the low U^ht of Neu- 
werk open to the eastward of the h^h light, bearing S. by E. |E. or S-SJT Tou will 
then cross the tail of Yoael Sand, m 6 or 7 fathoms; and when you deepen to 10 or 
12 fathoms, you will be then in the Elbe, and may proceed as before directed. 

" General Remarks. — ^AVhen it is expected there is ice in the Elbe, whether these 
light- vessels are on their stations or not, it is not prudent for any ship to run into the 
river, unless there is a fresh wind at S.W. or west; as with these winds, and the tide 
at h^f-ebb, the channel is left free of ice; and ships may fully expect to get pilots and 
assistance, and to reach Cuxhaven harbour. 
" Do not come nearer the Schaai'hom beacon than 9 fathoms; it is very steep. 
"Do not trust to your soundings on the Vogel Sand, between the white buoy No. 2, and 
the station of the inner light-ship. The depth is very irregular; and h^na steep-to, 
ft*om 13 to 14 fathoms, you are close to the dry sand. You may approach the Sand 
Reef to 5 fathoms on the south shore. 

" In order to guard against mistaking the lights, which has oft«n occurred, by mistaking 
the high light of Neuwcrk for the light-vessel, it is recommended, as the only sure guide 
to strangers, when they see a light, to bring it to bear S.E. by S., before standing for 
it, and in that bearing, to steer direct for it. They will then, even if the light-vessel 
is away, come to no danger before seeing the low light on Neuwerk, and by that| know 
what light it is. 

"With reference to the sailing directions in No. 4, it must be remarked, the south ' 
shore is very steep ; and should, therefore, oidy be adopted when the wind is to the 
southward of west, taking care not to get to the northward of the Elbe, by strikkig, in 
hazy weather, the shoal water of the tail of the Vogel, (which stretches right across 
the Elbe) before sight of anything is got. Compass courses and beai^ngs, and the dist- 
ance 60 miles to a degree." 

To sail into the Elbe at Night. 

Although it is generally admitted, that vessels ought to sail in only in ^e day- 
time, and at night should not even approach the entrance nearer tiian 2 or 3 leagues, 
outside of the red buoy, in 13 or 14 mthoms, yet different circumstances may admit of 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, if a ship wants anchors and cables, or if forced, 
by hard stormy weather, to run in, or having a dangerous leak, &c.; or, suppose it to 
happen, after a warm summer day, when, by the rising of vapour, the air becomes hazy 
near the horizon, and prevents a distinct sight of the sea-marks, then the commonly 
following fresh and clear night gives a good sight of the lights of Neuwerk, by which a 
ship may sail in with more safety, perhaps, than at the high noon-day, when the horizon 
is so obscured by haze. 

The high light of Neuwerk is elevated 128 feet above the surface of the sea, the lower 
one 64 feet; and they are 2100 feet distant from each other. The h^h light may be 
seen at the distance of 5 leagues, by an eye 16 feet above the sea; therefore, Heligo- 
land light and that may both be seen about the same time. 

S}npB having the misfortune to run aground on the Vogel Sand, in stormy weather, 
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with west and N.W. winds, are generally lost, with both lives and cargo; whereas, 
under the like unhappy circumstances, at Schaarhom Sand, the men, retiring to the 
beacon, are usually saved, and also some part of the cargo preserved. In aU cases, 
there is good anchoring ground everywhere to seaward before the Elbe; and many a 
vessel, but scantily provided with anchors and cables, has been saved in a heavy N". W. 
gale, by cutting away the masts, and riding out the storm, when others sailing in, at 
the same time, were unfortunately lost. 

The best time for going into the Elbe, wind and weather favourable, is about 1 J or 
2 hours after low water, when the tide begins to set right in; but, in bad and stormy 
weather, with westerly winds, it may be preferable to run in an hour before high water, 
since, by the extraordinary rise of the tide, caused by the strong sea winds, the vessel 
may pass over many sands and shoals without touching, which would be nearly dry at 
low water; besides, if unluckily running aground, she will not be exposed for a long 
tim6 to the violent shocks upon the ground by the high seas and breakers. As to the 
clearness of the sight of the sea-marks on Neuwerk, the most suitable time for entering 
the Elbe in the summer season, is either early in the morning or in the afternoon, to 
avoid the beamy light which reflects from the air and water, and dazzles the eyes. 

Times of High Water at the Full and Change of the Moon. 

At Heligoland, at 11; at Borkum, at 30 minutes aft^r 10; at Wanger Oog, Key 
buoy of the Weser, and red buoy of the Elbe, at 12; at Cuxhaven, at 1; at Blexen, 
at 30 minutes past 1 . 

TIDES.— The stream of flood from the Texel towards the Elbe and Weser, sets 
easterly; off Borkum Reef east, a little north; at Wanger Oog E. by S.; at HeUgo- 
land E.S.E.; at the entrance of the Elbe S.E. by S.; at Cuxhaven S.S.E.; and at the 
Key buoy of the Weser S.E. by S. The flood runs 6 hours; and the ebb 6 hours and 
25 minutes. The current is never quite at a stand; it only changes its direction and 
force. The ebb, at the red buoy, sets at first S.W., then west and N.W., and at last 
northerly; and, in like manner, the flood runs gradually north-easterly, east, and thei^ 
S.E., directly into the channel. 

At Cuxhaven the ebb begins an hour later than at the red buoy, continues 6 hours 
and 45 minutes, and is then followed by the flood during 5 hours and 40 minutes. In 
the road, the current does not cease entirely; the flood continues running in j or 4-5 ths 
of an hour after the water's falling on the south shore. Between Cujiaven and the 
mouth of the river, the velocity of the current is greater than outward at sea. In the 
channel, mid-tide ebb, when strongest, runs about 3 to 4 miles an hour, and with flood 
2 to 3 miles an hour, according to the moon's age. On full and change days, the per- 
pendicular rise of the tide is 11 feet, and on quarter days, 8 J feet. 



HELIGOLAND TO THE RIVERS EYDER, HEVER, WARDA, 
AND THE SCAW. 

THE river Ejrder lies to the north-eastward of the Elbe, and, like that river, is 
buoyed on both sides of the channel; but the sands so frequently shift their positions, 
that it will not be prudent to enter without a pilot. The outer black buoy of the 
Eyder lies E.S.E. ^E. from the Heligoland lighthouse, distant 22 miles; N.E. by E. 
from the red buoy of the Elbe, distant 13 mues; and EJ^.E* from tiie Schlussei, or 
outer buoy of the Weser, distant 29 miles. 

A light- vessel, with one mast, is stationed at the entrance of the Eyder, between 
February and November. Besides being painted red, with a white streak, in the day- 
time a small Danish flag is hoisted at the fore-top, 60 feet above the water; and in the 
night a lamp-light is shown, at the height of 34 feet. When the vessel bears E. by S., it 
niiiy be approached with safety. On board are pilots to convey you to Husum, Ton- 
ningen, and the Elbe. When, m thick weather, a cannon is discharged, or a bell tolled, 
they are signals to a vessel in sight, that she Is taking a wrong course^ 
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The channel to the entrance of this river is regularly buojed, with black baoys on 
the starboard, and white buoys on the port or larboard side; beyond which, the courses 
in the different reaches, which are very circuitous, are pointed out by beacons on the 
edge of the sanils, which are mostly dry at low wat<;r.* 

OANAL. — ^For the purpose of facilitating the communication between the North 
Sea and Baltic, a canal is cut across the Duchy of Holstcin, from the River Eyder, 
which posses by Rendsburgh, to about 3 miles north of Kiel, at the mouth of the Kiver 
Lerwensawe. The Eyder is navigable more than 6 miles above Rendsburgh; and the 
distance, from the western sluice of the canal at Rendsburgh, to its conmiencement, 
near Kiel, is 20J English miles. 

The perpendicular fall of the canal, towards the Baltic, is 25 feet 6 inches; that 
towards die North Sea, 23 feet; and vessels passing through, are raised or let down by 
means of six sluices. The breadth of the cut is 100 feet at the top, and 54 at the 
bottom; the sluices are 27 feet broad, and 100 feet lon^; and the lowest depth of water 
is 10 feet. Merchant- vessels, of 120 tons, may therefore sail through this canal: and 
the distance from Tonningen to where the canal joins the Baltic, is 66 miles. 

Tliis canal was intended to facilitate the commercial intercourse between the towns 
of Bremen, Hanover, and Westphalia, which heretofore had been carried on by the 
Wcser and Gluckstadt to Hamburg and Lubeck, and also to transport the merchandise 
of Holland and the North Sea to the Baltic ; but the numerous shoals of shifting sand 
found between Rendsburgh and Tonnin^n, very much impede its expected success; 
and most vessels are inclmed to prefer the old navigation round ihe Scaw into the 
Cattegat, with all its difficulties and dangers. 

The North and South Deeps, leading to Busum, are also regularly buoyed out; and 
the outer buoy of the South Deep is a broad yellow buoy. 

Tho BXVX& KEVS& lies to the northward of the Eyder, its outermost red buoy 
bearing from the outermost black buoy of the Eyder N.N.E., distant nearly 8 miles; 
but there are so many inlets and openings to go into along this coast, and the sand-hills 
on the different islands are so much alike in appearance, that no description is sufficient 
to guide a stranger. "When, therefore, a ship is entangled, and uhaole to dear the 
coast, you must trust to the chart, wherein the several channels and sands are faithfully 
expressed. On seeing the breaks on these sands, you may form a good idea of their 
similarity; and knowing their situation, must steer in accordingly, anchoring as soon as 
you think your ship can ride; but should you perceive any sand outside of you, before 
you have touched the ground, or become leaky, you must push on for smooth water. 

SBKALL DEEP. — ^The entrance to the Small Deep is now marked out by a Ikht- 
blue outer buojr, with a pole, on which a basket is attached : it lies in 4 J fathoms atlow 
water, a mile without the No. L black buoy. This channel is also regularly buoyed 
and beaconed. Observe, the outer blue beacon-buoy lies with Sea Sand beacon N.E. J E., 
and Pillworm steeple E. f S. 

We have already stated that, for all these places between the Eyder and Horn Point, 
a pilot is indispensably necessary. 

ABC&ON BEAGON.t — >* For the safety of vessels bound for the harbours or rivers 
in the neighbourhood of Heligoland, and carried by accident, or otherwise, to the north- 
ward of that island, a beacon has been erected on the sand-bank which lies 4 miles to 
the south of Amron, and to the north-west of the isle of Pillworm; and which, in ordi- 

* The Director-General of Customs and Commerce has given notice, under the dat« April 
25th, 1843, that, instead of the Eyder Channel, near the Kuller Sand, which has been found to 
be inaccessible to large ships, another channel, through the so^alled Peter Corston's.Lock, is 
to be substituted. The entrance to this channel is, coming from the south and north rock, near 
the black Steil buoy No 14, or the white buoy No 11. Besides these two buoys, there arc also, 
as marks, on the south side of the Steil buoys Nos. 15 and 16, "as also along and between both 
the buoys Nos. 14 and 15, several beacons; and on the north side of the white Steil buoys Nos. 
12 and 13, at the shallowest })art, between the black buoys Nos. 15 and 16, the water at an 
ordinary ebb-tide, docs not exceed 6 feet The course along this channel is N.E. and N.N.E. 
— Tonntngen Boyal Pilot Inspectorate, May llth, 1643. 

f The description of this beacon is here given from the original notice, as published by au- 
thority in Denmark. But it is to be observed, that it does not correspond, in seyeral particulais, 
with our charts. 
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nary floods, rises 5 feet above the surface of the water. The height of this beacon is 
60 feet. It may be seen at the distance of 12 miles; appearing at first like a sloop, 
with her top-sail set. From the light on Heligoland, Uie beacon bears N.E. by E. i IE., 
distant 25 miles. 

" The advantages to be derived from this beacon are as follow : — First, it serves to 
point out the sand-banks in that part. So soon as it can be distinctly seen from the 
deck, the vessel should not approach nearer; for then the soundings will be from 6 to 
5 fathoms, and the distance 8 miles. Second, the beacon serves also as an excellent 
mark for enabling vessels to regulate their course. When it is seen at the distance of 
about 8 miles, and bearing nearly east by compass, it gives* the following ma^etic 
courses and distances, regard being always had to the state and direction of the tide. 

"To the island of Heligoland S.W., 18 miles; outermost red buoy of the Elbe, S. } W., 
30 miles; outermost bla^ buoy of the Eyder S.S.E., 23 miles; outermost red buoy of 
the Hever S.E. by S., 12 miles; outermost black buoy of the Small Deep S.E. by E., 
4 J miles; Lister Deep N.E. by N., 35 miles. 

"Third.— The beacon ftirther serves as a particular mark for directing the navigation 
to these deeps and rivers. 

" TO MAKE THE SMALL DEEP.— The beacon must be brought to bear N.E. | E. 
from the vessel; and this course must be kept till within 4 miles of the beacon, where 
Pillworm old tower, bearing E. by S., the outermost black buoy of the Small Deep will 
be found in 4 J fathoms. In clear weather, the beacon may be brought within ^ of the 
compass to the east of the outermost corner of Amron, and the Pillworm old tower 
between North and South Oog (or Oye), but nearer to the first, in the proportion of 
one to two. 

" TO MAKE THE HEVER.— Let the beacon be brought 8 miles to the east; then 
let the above-mentioned course (S.E. by S.) be kept till the North Hoft (or Head), 
that is, the N.W. part of the land of Eydersted, is seen E.S.E., or till the church and 
steeple or Wester Hever come clear of the Sand Downs; then the beacon, which can 
be distinctly seen, bearing north, the outermost red buoy of the Hever will be dis- 
covered. 

" TO MAKE THE EYDER.— Let the beacon be brought 8 miles to the east, and 
let the course be S. by E. J E., till the beacon disappears to the north. The Sand Down 
of Eydersted will then be discovered; and the cotirse must be continued so long to the 
southward, in from 4 to 3 J fathoms, till the two beacons on Sud Hoft, or at St. Peter, 
appear in a straight line, bearing E.N.E., when the outermost buoy will be seen. 

" LISTER DEEP. — ^In the same manner the beacon is of advantage for making the 
Lister Deep; for so soon as it disappears to the south, the island of Syltwill be dis- 
covered; and when the middle of the island, called Roth Cliff, appears m the east, the 
course may be directed northward, very near the coast, till the point of it is reached; 
then haufing to the east and south-east, good anchorage may be found behind 
the Leist." 

Directly opposite to Amron Island, and at about the distance of 10 or 11 miles, lies 
a bank, of 4J, 5, and 6 fathoms water, stretching N.N.E. and S.S.W., 10 miles. It is 
commonljr called Amron Bank. Its outer edge is steep-to, with 6 to 8 fathoms close to it, 
and withm it are 6 fathoms, the depth decreasing ^radusJly toward the shore. There is 
also a similar sand, but more irregularly shaped, lying to the northward of the entrance 
to the Lister. This bank runs nearly N.E. by N . and S.W. by S., 7 miles, with only 
4 and 4 J fathoms upon it; its south end lies W.N.W., 9 miles from Rom Island: and 
between its northern end and the dangerous shoals which run off 11 miles, is a passage^ 
3 miles, with 6 to 5 fathoms in it. 

VABAE, ox WARJ>A.— The harbour of Warda lies to the S.E. of the Horn Point* 
It has, upon the bar, not less than 18 feet at high water. There are 2 buoys at the en- 
trance, the first black, the second white; the former is to be left on the starboard, and 
the latter on the port or larboard side. The harbour may be known by a small white 
steeple on the north side, and the great steeple to the southward of it; but strangers 
should not venture in without a pifot. 

The HOBJf is a sandy steep point, of moderate height, bearing from Heligoland 
N.E. by N. i N., distant 27 J leagues. From this point extensive reefs and shoals 
stretch out to the westward full 15 miles, and are formi^d at Vqvi^t^'s^^^^s^'^'^s^^*^ 
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ridges of sand, with channels of deep water between them ; their eastern edge is de- 
tadied from the Horn Sandy Point about 3 miles, and has two channels, of 4, 5, and 
6 fathoms, between; but these passages are encumbered with several dcmgerous knoils, 
and the mariner who ventures through them, must be very cautious, and Jceep hia lead 
continually going. 

The Horn Reefs are very dangerous, and numerous vessels have been wrecked up<m 
them ; but their extent has been lately examined, and it appears there is ffood anchor- 
age within them, even with on-shore winds. The land to tne southward of Horn Point 
has a flat appeamce. In coming in from the southward of these sands, you should en- 
deavour to bring the great stce^)le of Wanla to bear E.N.E. ; you will then perceive 
the breakers on the sands, especially should there be any swell of the sea. By these 
you must «teer, and haul up mside of them, at about 3 or 4 miles from the land, Horn 
Point then bearing N.N.E. You may work within the sands, standii^ in to 4 and off 
to 8 fathoms, anchoring on either side of them, as may be most convenient; but if you 
cet to the northward of these sands, and are unable to dear them, you will not find the 
rfielter there so good as to the southward; you hatl, therefore, better anchor before you 
see the land. The outer point of the sands is shoalcr than farther in, being a long flat, 
of 6 and 7 fathoms; but from Warda to Horn Point, the riding will be found good, 
about 3 or 4 miles from land. 

Should a ship get among these sands, not understanding on which side of tliem her 
situation is, and being unable to return the way she came in, she will meet with scmic 
places of 8 and 9 fathoms, where she ou^ht immediately to anchor; for should she, in 
endeavouring to extricate herself, be obbged to di-ive from sand to sand, it will seldom 
fail terminating in a wreck. The above are from the observations of an officer in the 
British Navy. By a late Danish survey, it appears that the outer Horn Reef Sands 
extend from Horn Point N.AV.by W. J W., full 15 miles, terminating in several «Aoa2r, 
with from 9 to 15 feet on them : from thence various skoal hanks stretch south-east- 
ward 15 miles. Between their eastern end and the shore are two channels, of 4, 5, and 
6 fathoms water. The outer one is called the Wetser Stuge, the inner one Ringkiobing 
Deep. This latter passage is bounded to the eastward by the in-shore sands, and to 
the westward by a bank, about 4 miles long. This channel has from 3i to 6 fathoms 
water in it; and vessels may ride there, having Horn Point bearing E.S.E. ^ £., distant 
3 miles. The outer passage is broader, and formed by the above oanks and the Horn 
Reefs. In this are from 4 to 9 fathoms ; but there are two small hnoUs at the southern 
entrance of these channels, called the Knob and Cancer^ which must be guarded agamst. 
Between these shoals are 4 fathoms; between the Cancer and the sand which Btretches 
from Horn Point, 10 fathoms; and between the Knob and the Ujevm Bank 4 fathoms. 
To the southward, between Horn Point and Sylt Island, the soundings toward the 
shore gradually decrease from 10 fatlwms, which depth will be found about 20 miles 
distant from Sylt Island, and bearing W. by S. from the entrance to Lister Deep, to 
3 and 2 fathoms at its entrance. N.N.W. J W. from Horn Point, distant 1 1 miles, lies 
the Wejers Bank, having 5 fathoms over it; and, in the same direction, 7^ miles fsjrther 
oflT, is the Knolden, of 7 fathoms. Round these are 8 and 9 fathoms, and between them 
16 to 15 fathoms, with a few spots of 9 fathoms, then 10, 8, and 4, as you approach 
the land. 

From Horn Point, the shore extends N.E. by N., 15 miles, to the entrance of Ring- 
kiobing Fiord, the channel of which is pointed out by 2 beacons. A narrow isthmus, calleu 
Numet Land, which is very extensive, separates the Fiord from the sea. The land then 
stretches N.N.E., 45 miles, to Round Head, Bovenbergen, and thence more to the east- 
ward, towards Ilolinen, commonly called the Holms. From Holmen its direction is 
E.byS. to Bolbierg, and thence it forms a kind of circidar bay toward Robsnout 
Robsnout bears E. J N., distant 43 miles from Holmen. From Robsnout to Hartshalls 
the coast runs N.E. by E. J E., lOJ miles, and then turns more eastward to the Scaw, 
the distance from Hartshalls to the Scaw being 23 miles.*" 

• AGGER CHANNEL, from the North Sea to the Cattegat—lS^ariy in the year 1836, it 
was announced, that the sea had made an irruption on the west coast of Jutland, through a 
narrow tract of land, which formed a barrier between the sea and the Lim Fiord, a large imand 
lake, which communicates on the cast coast with the Cattegat. The aperture thus formed, 
called the Agger Channel (from its immediate proximity to the fishing village of Agger), is 
situated in latitude 56° 41' north, and establishes a junction with the Lim Fiord and the Noi^ 
Sea, by which the noiilicrD part of the peninsula is perfectly isolated. 
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Hantsholm IkHthouse, N.W. coast of Jutland (in latitude 57° 6^ 50'^ north, and 
longitude 8° 36^10^' east), was first lighted on the 15th December, 1843, and exhibits 
a reverbatory lentil light, the lighthouse being 57 feet in height, and the light 212 
feet above the level of the sea, and visible 6 leagues. This light will show a nash, of 
15 seconds' duration, every J minute, and, therefore, will be easily dsitinguished from 
the Scaw light, which is a fixed one, as well as the Norwegian light on Oxoe, which is 
varied by flashes every fourth minute. 

The coast from Horn Point to the Scaw is generally low, and not to be seen above 
4 or 5 leagues off; but the following places wifl be visible at a^eater distance, viz.: — 
a round hul to the northward of Horn Point, a white sand-hill to the northward of 
Ringkiobing, the hish steeple-cliffs of Bovenbergen, the Holms or Holmen, Robsnout, 
and Hartshalls. Robsnout is a high bluff round hill, with a church at the top, and may 
be seen 6 or 7 leagues. Holmen makes like islands; and Hartshalls is a long smooth 
hill, low in the centre, and steep at the east end. In the bight, between Robsnout and 
Hartshalls, is a remarkable church, with a square steeple. The Scaw Point is very 
low, with a lighthouse, kept white, upon it, bearing a fixed bright light, 67 feet high, 
which is continued throughout the year. From off its point a rocky reef extends 2^ 
miles, its N.E. extremity lying with tne church and lighthouse in one, bearing W. by S. 
The north side of the reef is steep-to, and should not be approached nearer than 10 
fathoms.* 

Four miles off the land, about Holmen, is a sandy ridge, of 11, 12, and 13 fathoms, 
while close inside its edge are 19 and 20 fathoms, and between it and the shore 17, 16, 
14, 7, and 6 fathoms, decreasing as you get nearer to the land. Nearly N.E. from 
Holmen, distant 5 miles, is a dangerous rocky spot, of 2 fathoms, called llie Stone Bank; 
and within it, somewhat nearer to the shore, is another shallow hank or knoU, Both 
of these have deep-water round them. Great care, therefore, must be taken to give the 
Holmen a wide berth in passing. Off Bolbierg western point also is a rocly reef 
stretching to the northward, caUed Bragene, N.E. from the same point, distant 8^ 
miles, and E. by N. from Holmen Point, distant 17 miles, is a rock, under water, caUed 
the Vester Yder Hag, having 7f fathoms on it, with deep water (9 and 1 1 fathoms) close 

In reference to this channel, (the Agger,) the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty received 
a despatch from his Majesty's Consul at Elsinore, of which the following is ar extract: — 

** With a view of facUitating the navigation through that (the Agger) channel, the Danish 
Admiralty, by an order, dated the 7th of April, have sanctioned the erection of a pilot-establish- 
ment at its entrance from the North Sea. In consequence, to the south of that entrance, on a 
sandy eminence, and near a temporary watch-house, has been placed a signkl-post, the flag of 
which, hoisted at top, signifies that the vessel has been observed, and that the assistance of a 
pilot is offered. The said flag being lowered once, denotes one foot of water; twice, two feet; 
three times, three feet; four times, four feet; five times, five feet; six times, six feet; and so 
forth. After this the pilots go out towards the vessel to make the customary signals. The rate 
of pilotage payable, according to a tariff exhibited in the pilot-office, has been fixed for the pre- 
sent, at two rix bank dollars, silver, equal to 4s. 6d. sterling, per foot of the ship's draught of 
water; and in t^e winter season at one-third more, which rate will be eventually reduced one- 
third more, shou^ the navigation of the channel increase. ^ Ships entering from the North 
Sea, may obtain pilots for the several ports and places situated in the Lim FiDrd. 

"According to the soundings, which have been taken at different periods, the depth of the 
western entrance varies from 5 to 7 feet; and at the eastern entrance, from 5i to 6 feet. In 
the channel itself, which affords good anchorage, the depth, both from the frith and the sea, 
increases to 18 feet; which depth, however, is subject to continual changes. The mouth of the 
channel, towards the sea, is about ^ a Danish mile, or 2 nautical miles wide; but farther i^ 
towards the frith, it declines from 250 to 50 fathoms. Its length from the sea, to the com- 
mencement of the frith, is supposed to be f of a Danish mile, or 3 nautical miles. 

" Any alteration in the course or depth of this channel, as well as the names of the vessels 
frequenting it, will from time to time be communicated in the Danish papers." — Elsinore, 
May I4th, 1836. 

♦ The Board of Customs at Copenhagen has issued the following notice, dated September 29, 
1832 : — " As it may be of importance to all ship-masters, who, in the winter, or in the early part 
of the spring, are coining from the Sleeve to the Cattegat, to be informed if there be any drift 
ice in the Cattegat, it has been ordered, that a white flag, with a perpendicular blue stripe in 
the middle, is to be hoisted, during the day-time, from the lighthouse upon the Scaw Point, as 
often and so long as ice may be visible from the lighthouse, to such an extent, and in such a 
quantity, as might be supposed to obstruct the navigation of the Cattegat, &c.*' 

[North Sba.] ^^ 
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to it. £. i N., 30} miles from Holmcn west point, and W.by S., 11 miles from Robs- 
nout, lies the Lokken Roc^ with 13 fathoms close to its inner side. W.N.W.iN., 
2 leagues from Robsnout, is the Bakken^ another rocA, of a similar description, haying 
4} fathoms over it. E.^N., 3 miles from which is a rocky paJtcky or 3^ fathoms, 
called the Red Ground; and W.N.W., 2 leagues from Ilartshalls, is another spot of 
red ground. S.W. i W. from this latter is a similar spot, distant 2 miles. There are 
also some rocks under water about Ilartshalls, with 10 and 12 fathoms close to them. 
These latter are very dangerous, and many vessels have been lost upon them. There 
are also 2 banks nearly parallel to, and about 6 miles from, the shore, upon which are 
from 5 to 10 fathoms. Between them and the shore are from 12 to 4 fathoms, and 
outside of them very deep water. 



SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM HELIGOLAND TO THE SCAW. 

VESSELS bound from Heligoland to the Scaw, should take a N. i E. course, fiill 
80 leagues, by which they will be carried to the westward of all the dangerous sandi 
about Horn !roint, in from 12 to 20 fathoms water, all sandy ground. Having passed 
these reefs, they may proceed N.E. by N., 20 leases, or to abreast of Bovenbexven. 
Then a NJB. i E. course, 12 leagues farther, will bring you into the latitude or the 
Holmen, near which a conspicuous lighthouse has lately been erected, exhibiting a flash- 
ing liffht, visible 6 leagues. The dcpUi decreases all the way towuds the shores of Jut- 
land, but without any danger. ^ The current, however, frequently sets stroiijgly to the 
north-eastward in this port, which should be particularly guarded against in nazy wea- 
ther; for between Bovenbergen and the Holmcn, it will l^ difficult to ascertain l)y the 
lead your distance from the knd, it being an extensive flat. As soon as you arrive in 
the latitude of the Holmen, you will have deep water — ^near 30 fathoms at 6 leagues 
from the land. Here the deep-sea lead should be particularly attended to : in dark 
weather it is your safest guide. Vessels have often been lost near this part of the coast, 
during north-westerly wmds, by keeping away too soon. The new lignt on Hartsholm 
will be of the greatest service to manners navigating this part of the coast. But yrhm 
Holmen comes S.E.by S., steer E. by N. for 18 leagues, and keep at least 10 miles from 
land, for within this tract are several rocks, imder water, with deep-water all round 
them. The situation of these have already been accurately descri(ted. Give them a 
good berth; and when Hartshalls Church bears S.S.E. from you, an E.S.E. course will 
take you clear to the Scaw. 

When the Holmen bears S.^E., distant 10 or 12 miles, it has the appearance of 
several detached islands, with a church to the south-westward, the surrounding land 
being too low to be seen. That extensive bank, called the Jutland Reef, runs along 
shore all the way to the Scaw. The depths over this part of it are various and irre- 
gular. Abreast of the Naze of Norway, its boundary appears to be in latitude about 
57^ 28^. Opposite to the Holmen it advances toward the north-eastward; and abreast 
of the Scaw it reaches nearly to 58®. This will best be understood by a reference to 
the chart. 

As you advance, you will readiW discover the Scaw light; and, if bound into the 
Cattegat, can easily give that a suflicient berth in rounding it, to avoid the reefs which 
run on it. The lij^hthouse is 67 feet high, and lighted with lamps. The church is also 
a conspicuous object, and, when the weather is clear, will be visible 3 or 4 leagues. 
If desirous of anchoring on the south side of the Scaw, you may bring-up, with the 
lighthouse bearing N. by W., in 8 or 9 fathoms; and here, with westerly winds, you 
will ride in safety. Pilots are always to be obtained from the Scaw to take you up the 
Catt^at. 

It is high water, full and change, at the mouth of the Eyder, at 12 o'clock; at Horn 
Point, at 12; and at Ringkiobing Fiord, at 20 minutes after 11. 

TIDES. — ^The tide rises at Heliffoland about 9 feet. At Bovenbergen there is very 
little rise or fall, the water genera% being governed by the prevailing wind. Between 
the Horn Point and the Elbe and Weser, there is commonly an indraught to the south- 
eastward. To the northward of Horn Beef, about Hohnen, the current, with westerly 
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winds, will run at the rate of 2 miles an hour; and with strong S.S.W. gales, it increases 
its rapidity to 3 miles : a circumstance which should be particularly attended to, espe- 
cially in dark weather. 



THE COAST OF NORWAY, 

FROM THE NAZE TO CHRISTIANIA. 

Description of the Land^ SfC, 

THE whole coast of Norway is very irregular and mountainous. The points of 
land, which extend considerably into the sea, form innumerable bays; many of which 
are wide and deep; and the numerous islands and rocks which be along the coast, 
make many of those bays excellent harbours. Although those very islands and rocks 
which make the harbour safe and commodious to lie in, render them difficult of access, 
that difficulty is, in a great measure, obviated by the certainty of getting good pilots, 
who frequently come off when the sea is so high, that they are obbged to sxing them- 
selves in a rope, and be taken into the ship over the quarter. 

Vessels making any part of this coast, should make their si^al for a pilot in time, 
by firing a gun, and making the usual signal (a flag at the fore; for a pilot. 

LZJf DS&SNAES, ox tho NAZS, is a reddish bluff headland, and well known, 
being the most southerly cape of Norway. It has, for many years, been distinguished 
by two coal lights at night. There is now a light tower upon it, which is always kept 
white, so as to be serviceable both by day and night. Over it, a little inlanc^ is the 
high land of Spangereid, generally covered with snow in the spring, and which, in clear 
weather, may be seen at me distance of 12 leagues from the coast. 

About S.E. by E., distant 8 miles from Mark-Oe, and 6i miles from the Naze, is a 
very dangerous rock, called the CHesUngene, or Swine Rock, upon which, many vessels 
have been wrecked. There is a good passage between it and iJdvar Islands, which lie 
to the north-eastward. 

BCANDAL. — ^Four leagues E.S.E. from the Naze, lies the entrance of Manne Fiord, 
the haven of the trading town called Mandal, where pilots may readily be obtained. 

KELUS-OI* — ^At the distance of 4 leagues to the efustward of the entrance of 
Mandal, and 4 miles westward of the island called Flekker-Oe, lies the island called 
Hellis-Oe. This place is distinguished by two towers, or beacons, painted white, with 
a high bar upon each, so that mej may, in light weather, be seen at the distance of 
3 or 4 leagues. 

TXiSKKSa-OB-HAVaf .— The west gat of the haven of Flekker-Oe lies 3^ miles 
to the eastward of Hellis-Oe. Thb harbour is well known. 

CHRISTIANS AND. — Christiansand is one of the chief cities of Norway; said to 
contain 135,000 inhabitants, and carries on a very considerable commerce, principally 
in the exportation of timber, and the fisheries. The town is built upon a sandy plain^ 
close to the sea; and has one of the best harbours in Norway, for vessels lie almost 
. close to the doors of the warehouses. Ship-building is carried on here to a great extent; 
The island of Flekker-Oe forms, with the main land, a roadstead severafmiles long; 
and there is good anchorage, in 8 or 9 fathoms. It is much frequented by shippings 
which may here be repaired; and mariners may obtain, in case of accident, all assist- 
ance that may be required. Numerous harbours lie along the coast to the eastward 
of Christiansand, with the towns of Lillesand, Grimstad, A^ndal, Twedelstrand, Oesteri 
Riisoer, Krageroe, Skeen, and Laurvi^, &c.; to the eastward of which is Christiania 
Fiord. Here, at the western side of its entrance, is the small island of Faerder, on 
which stands a lighthouse; and farther on, is the Fugelhuk Rock, where a revolving 
light has lately been erected, to guide vessels to Dram and Christiania. 

The south and east coasts of Norway were, heretofore, only to be distinguished by the 
lighthouses of Mark-Oe and Lmdersnaes, with the two towers, or beacons, of HelUs- 
Oe ; but now an additional number of beacons, or marks, have been erected^Vs^^Vais&Bs 
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the mariner will be enabled to ascertain the situation of his vessel with great facilit7. 
These are constructed of different shapes, and exhibited upon the charts of the North 
Sea and Sleeve, published by the proprietor of thb work, oeing situated as follows: — 

The first is on Feroc, at the entrance to Fahrsound, and bears N.W. } N. from Mark- 
Oe, distant 6^ miles. It is 28 feet high, has a sloping kind of roof, and the whole is 
painted red. The second is built upon the Rjvin^cn Rock, nearly 15 miles to the 
eastward of Lindersnaes lighthouse. It is 30^ feet high, and pointed at the top. The 
third stands upon the island of Ulvoe, on the eastern side of the entrance to Christian- 
sand, and 26 miles to the eastward of the Ryvingen Rock. This is 31 feet high, and 
has a cross at its summit. The fourth is erected upon the Nodingen Rock, a fittle to 
the southward of Justoc. This is 26^ feet in height, being a round building, with a 
lon^ cross over its roof. The fiilh is situated at riamborgoe, eastward of Lillesand. 
This sea-mark has the appearance of a windmill, the vanes of which describe an angle 
of 45 d^rces, towards tne horizon. It is painted yellowish, and situated in latitude 
5S° W ^" north, and longitude 8^ 36^ 15^ east; and visible at the distance of 10 or 
12 miles. The sixth is situated near the entrance to Grimstad, and built upon Hes- 
nsesoe, nearly in latitude 58^ 20^ north, and about 13 miles to the north-eastward 
of the Nodingen beacon. It is of a triangular form, with a long pole projectins upwards, 
its height being 31 feet. The seventh is erected on the Bouden Kock, at the eastern 
entrance into Tromoe Sound, having the appearance of a shortened cone. It is painted 
yellow; is 14 feet high, by 8 feet in diameter; and is 30 feet above the level of the sea, 
m latitude 58*' 30' 40'^ north, and longitude 9° 4' 40^' east. It may be clearly seen 7 or 
8 miles. The eighth is erected upon the island of Sandoe, and presents a column, 
tapering upon the base upwards, its height being 33 feet. This is m latitude 58^ 35' 
north. The ninth stands on Svenoe, and is erected on four piles, being surmounted by 
a cross; in all 30 feet high. This is in latitude 58° 57' north, lon^tude 10** 14' east 
from Greenwich. The appearance of the beacons cannot fail of being eminently ser- 
viceable to the navigation of this part of the coast of Norway. 

The three lighthouses at Arendal are painted white. 

There has also lately been erected a lighthouse on Jomfruland, in latitude 58® 51' 
north, and longitude 9^ 41 '-^E^ This lighthouse is 130 feet high, with a revolving 
light, which shows a bright flash every \ mmute. 
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WHEN you are steerinff towards the Naze from the southward, you must, after 
crossing the Bocger -BanA, be cautious, and sound in time for the Jutland Reef^ espe- 
cially with southerly and S.W. winds, for then the current sets strongly to the north- 
ward. Between the north end of the bank and the reef, you will have from 80 to 
38 fathoms water. The depth on the reef will be less; but after crossing it, you will 
immediately have deeper water again. 

Having crossed the Jutland Reef, and approached within a few leagues of the land, 
if by night, and clear weather, you will discover the Naze liffht. Should you happen 
to be running in between the Naze and Mark-Oe, do not brmg the light on the ]Naze 
more southerly than S.E. by E., in order to avoid the JBispen Rock, and some rt^^ 
within it. But should you come in to the eastward of the Naze, approach no nearer to 
the land, than to bring the Naze light N.W., in order to keep clear of the rocky ideij 
called Oieslingen, which bears S.E. by E., about 5^ miles from the Naze. 

Coming from the westward, with a strong gale of westerly wind, by day, and being 
desirous to put into one of the havens on the east side of the Naze, the best way wifi 
be, to pass the point; and when round it, steer to the N.E. for the passage, when pilots 
will most likely come out; but should that be impossible, haul off, and pass to the west- 
ward of the Gieslingen, which is always visible above water, and on which tJie sea con- 
stantly breaks. 

■•AJTOAL.— In proceeding for this place, you will endeavour to obtain a sight of 

the Naze, and proceed in such a manner, as to avoid the Gieslingen. The entrance of 

Maadalis known hy two hills upon the coast, on the east side, culcd the Cow and Calfi 
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When you Lave advanced so far to the eastward as to open these hills clear of Hille- 
Oe, which is high and pointed; or still farther, until you are directly off Manne Fiord, 
when the two hills appear in a line, or become hidden by the eastern land, you will be 
able to determine where you are, and may haul somewhat nearer in to the east of 
Hille-Oe, where you will have a good mark in the yellow sand, which is on the west 
side of Mandal, aiid which may be seen very plainly at some distance from the sea; and 
on the east side is the Rvvingen beacon, 30j^ feet high, and painted at the top. Here 
a pilot may be obtained for Uhristiania. 

BSLUS-OE is a small island, and, as before observed, distinguished by two towers, 
which serve as a mark for this part of the coast, there being no other remarkable 
objects hereabout, the land stretching evenly along. These towers are painted white, 
with a high bar upon each, so that, in clear weather, they may be seen at the distance 
of 3 or 4 leagues; and, though they stand near each other, yet they will never appear 
as one, unless you be quite m amongst the rocks, which, hereabout, lie a full league 
from the shoire; so that they afford a mark particularly useful, that cannot be mistaken. 
By a bearing of this mark, the mariner will be enabled to ascertain his situation, and 
determine where best to stand in for the land. Within Hellis-Oe is one of the best 
havens on the coast for ships, of all sizes, to stop in. 

FLEXXE&-OE HAVEN.— The entrance is divided by the island Flekker-Oe 
into the East and West Gats, the latter of which lies 3 J miles to the eastward of Hellis- 
Oe. Upon a small island in the bay, is the fortress or castle, which is very remarkable 
when before the entry, and not hidden by Flekker-Oe. This harbour is capable of 
containing a number of ships, which are made fast by rings on the shore. The depth 
is from 14 to 18 fathoms; but far off, the bottom is, in several places, rocky; and, in 
some parts, apparently clean, the cables will frequently be found damaged. Ships of 
war, and other heavy ships, should lie to the southward of the castle, where there is 
some sea, when the wind blows directly in through the opening. As there are two 
entrances, ships may sail from this place with winds from W.S. W ., round to north, and 
E.S.E. With westerly winds you may also go readily from hence, within the ridges, 
for Christiansand. At the south-west end of Flekker-Oe is Grundviigkil Creek, 
wherein ships, not drawing more than 10 or 12 feet water, may stand into 3 and 4 fathoms, 
sandy ground. 

GH&ISTIANSANB. — There are several good marks for standing in towards the 
entrance of Christiansand, particularly the two hills, called the Turned-up Boat and 
the Baksteen. In coming along from the west, or south-west, towards the land, the 
white towers of Hellis-Oe will be a good direction; and when you are off Flekker-Oe, 
and at some distance to the eastward towards or beyond Bandoeme, the opening will 
be seen that is formed by Torrisdal's Biver, which passes on the east side of Christian- 
sand, appearing like a valley amongst high hills, of which those on the east side are 
steep. The small hillock seen upon the mountain, is that called the Tumed-up Boat, 
or Omvente Baad. 

Four miles to the west of the city, will be seen the Baksteen, resembling the crown 
of a hat, being steep on the south-west side. When coming near the mouth of the 
entrance, you will see the city with the bay, but you must then be somewhat towards 
the east side, or it will be hidden by Odder-Oe, which is high. 

The marks before mentioned, will obviate all difficulty in sailing up to Christiansand, 
or to the East Gat, or passage of Flekker-Oe; and if the weather be not uncommonly 
tempestuous, you will readily obtain a pilot. 

The more southerly ridge outside of Bandoeme, may be approached within some ca- 
bles* length, and all else we sea breaks upon. Randoerne is, in comparison with the 
other land, low and even. 

A lighthouse has been erected upon Ox-Oe islet, to the east of Flekker-Oe, at the 
eastern entrance to Christiansand, which exhibits a light 135 feet above the surface of 
the sea. Within a distance of 16 miles the light is seen, in clear weather, with a steady 
flame, for 2 minutes and 55 seconds; it then changes into a faint light, succeeded by a 
strong flash, aiid again a faint light; after which it shows itself again for 2 minutes and 
fi6 seconds, with a steady bright light. The bright flashes appear every 4 minutes, and 
may be distinguished 20 miles off; but the steady li^ht gradwdly disappears when be- 
yond 14 to 16 miles. The light is visible frtnn all pomts of the compass, and is kept up 
throughout the year. The bghthouse is white, and serves as a sea-mark by day. 
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In connection with the light on Ox-Oe, a harbour-Ii^t if nlAced on Oder-Oe Idind, 
at 4 niilcis N. i W. frum Ox-Oe. Tlic light on Oder-Oe Island will be aeen, in den 
weather, from the lower ri^npng, bearing N. by W. } W.; and by steerinff this coune, 
and continually keeping Oder-Oe light in flight, all rocks and snoala wifl be avoided, 
until witliin 20 fathoms of the light, when the course must be altered to N.W.byK.^W. 
Continuing .the last-mentioned course, steering in betwixt Oder-Oe Island and Dybiiu{- 
holmen liouse, the lower lights on Oder-Oe lighthouse will be Tisible one aitet & 
other : then having passed 5 cables' length from this light, you may anchor, in 80 « 
40 fathoms. The light on Oder- Oc is elevated 25 feet above the surface of the iei| 
and is lighted and extinguished at the same time as Ox-Oe light, with the exoeptioB 
of the last-mentioned two low lights, which are not lighted between the Slst ^y snd 
Ist August. 

It is to be observed, that the channel betwixt the shoals, near Ox-Oe and Gromngen, 
where Oder-Oe light is visible, is 3 or 4 cables* length broad. In the middle of 1i» 
said passage, on a N.N.W. } N. course, the light will appear most Inminous. On eidi 
side of this lino of bearing, the luminous parts will decrease, and at last disappear; yon 
will then be 1^ to 2 cables* length from tne nearest shoals. 

At Christinnsnnd are two harbours ; but the western one is the most frequented, tlie 
passage being between Dybing^holm and Oder-Oe. You may leave it witn all winds 
to the nortliward, between W. by S. and E. by S.; and in calm weather, when llie 
wind is somewhat unsteady, you may warp out by means of the rings fixed fbr thit 
purpose. 

In the eastern haven, which is at the south side of the city, or east of Oder-Oe, shipi 
may lie very well, especially those bound to the west, as they can conveniently come 
from it with a southerly wind, to the cast and south-east 

On the east side of Odcr-Oe, there is a safe and good harbour, called Hullet, whidi 
is now fitted up for a quarantine haven, wherein all ships from infected places ik 
compelled to come in, before they touch at other harbours. 

In the mouth of Topdals Fiord, there is a very jgood and spacious stopping-plsce, 
called Winjehaven, which is much frequented by snips opposed oy adverse winos, par- 
ticularly uiose bound to the west. You can enter with wmds from the N.W. to E.S.E. 
The depths are various, from 20 to 4 fathoms. 

It is observable, that although Norway lies so for to the north, and under a climate 
where the winter is severe ana long, the havens, from Christiansand, westward, verj 
seldom freeze ud; and the out-havens never: but ships, at such a time, coming under 
the coast, mojr olways find places of safety. Neither is drift ice much known ; fgr it can 
only happen m liard winters, that the ice out of the Cattegat, and frt)m the more eastern 
coast of Norway, can drive against the land about Christiansand, and somewhat nuoe 
to the west, and then it happens only in the latter end of the winter, in the months of 
February and March; but, westward of the Naze, an instance of the ice having been a 
hindrance to coming into any of the harbours that lie nearest to the sea, has scarcely 
ever been known. 

On the coast of Norway, before described, there is, apparently, no rise of the tide) 
but allowance must be made for the current, which commonly sets to the west and 
N.W. This fluctuates according to the season, and other local circumstances. 

HOBCBO&O-SUND. — At the distance of 6 leagues north-eastward from Flekker* 
Oe, lies Homborg-Oe, or island, between which and the main is a passa^e^ called Horn- 
borg-Sund, containing several good anchoring places, both on the island and main side. 
This place may be approached with safety, and will be found by the bearings of Grrim- 
stad, Sadlen, and^ Uomborgsundsfald. There is now a conspicuous sea-mark erected on 
Homborg-Oe, painted yellowish, having the appearance of a windmiU, the vanes of which 
describe an angle of 45 degrees towards the norizon, and visible 10 or 12 miles. The 
passage in, is to the north-east of the island; and in order to avoid a ri^ge of rocks^ 
which extends i a mile N.E. from the end of the island, keep well over towards the 
main, before you haul to the south-westward. 

BIO&-OE lies about 2 miles north-eastward from Homborff-Oc. Small ships bound 
to the eastward, in the summer season, may stop within this island. The entrance is on 
its south-west side, and the harbour has from 2 to 4 fiEithoms water, on sand and graai 
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bottom, with a ring for mooring by. With westerly winds, so far to the southward as 
S.S.W., you may sail out to seaward. 

GR08 FIORD, ox GRIBK8TAD HARBOUR, lies about 3 nules farther north- 
eastward. Here are several stopping-places, and various entrances. Large ships can 
go in but one way, namely, from the southward, and then only in moderate weather, 
with fair wind; because there are several ledees of rocks and shoals about. The other 
passages are intricate and dangerous. The harbour, however, is ^ood, and has 11 or 
12 fawoms water, clay bottom; but it can be left with northerly wmds only. On the 
eastern side of the entrance, stands Hesnaesoa beacon, 31 feet high, of a triangular form, 
with a long pole projecting upwards. 

ARENDAL HARBOUR is capacious, and capable of containing the largest ships. 
The entrance is 14 miles to the north-east of Homborg-Oe,.and lies with the high land, 
called Grimstad Sadlen, bearing about W. J N., and Homborgsundsfald N. W. by N, 
The church on Trom-Oe is another mark by which it may be known. This appears 
white, with a black roof, and is very conspicuous under the high double land. Aren- 
dal is one of the most considerable trading towns in Norway, and has three wharfs, 
where ships can be repaired. Large ships anchor in from 18 to 24 fathoms water, and 
moor, fore and aft, by means of rings. Small ships lie in the pool, and at the different 
landing-places, according to circumstances. Mcerd-Oe is an island lying directly off the 
southern entrance of the harbour of Arendal, and has within it several anchorages. Off 
the north side of it is an islet, called Skudholm, between which and M<srd-Oe, is the 
anchorage, called Moerd-Oe Harbour, where there are 12 fathoms water, upon a sandy 
bottom, shoaling towards the island, and deepenii^ to the northward. For tbis reason 
ships do not ride quite so well here with southerly as with other winds, although the 
island affords them shelter, and is well provided with mooring rings. Wil^ nor£-west 
gfiJes, there are frequently sudden gusts of wind from the main land. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, this place is much resorted to, as a stopping harbour. As there is 
a channel on each side of the entrance of Arendal Harbour, vessels may get away from 
it with all those winds with which they can clear the coast. It, however, sometimes 
happens, that the wind is quite different within the entrance, between the high land, 
than outside, or at sea. Heavy ships can get out by the western passage only, and with 
the winds between N.N.W. and E.S.E. Between Moerd-Oe and the island to the north- 
ward, caUed Jes-Oe, there is only sufficient depth for ships of 11 or 12 feet draught; 
and between Jes-Oe and the southernmost pomt of Trom-Oe^ there are only 7 or 8 
feet water. 

ARENDAL LIGHTS.— A fixed light on Great Tonningen Island, in latitude 
58° 23' 15'^ north, and longitude 8° 62' 30'' east; and a fixed Eght on Little Tonnin- 
gen Island, bearii^ from Uie light on Great Tonninffen Island, N.N.E., 1,237 yards. 
Both the above lights are visible in all directions; and, being 130 feet above the levd of 
the sea, may be seen at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. 

A fixed light is placed on Sandvig Point, at the entrance to Arendal, 42 feet above 
the level of 9ie sea, visible from 3 to 4 leagues, on any bearing westward of south, and 
E.N.E. by compass, unless concealed by ^jacent land. The buildings of the above 
three lights are white. 

Directions for Arendal. — 1. When about 2 miles from the land, a vessel should brinff 
Sandvig Point light N. \ E., or a sail*s breadth open east of Little Tonningen liffht, and 
keep along the land eastward of Little Tonningen, for Sandvig Point light, llie distance 
from Little Tonningen to Sandvig Point is a mile ; when about 3 cables* length will 
lead to a good berti^ in from 12 to 16 fathoms. 

2. A vessel passing Great and Little Tonningen Islands, should keep ^ of a cable's 
length from Great Tonningen. When Sand^ light bears N. byE. }E., steer for it, 
and when within ^ of a cable from it, may bring-up. The first of the above diannels 
is the easier for strangers.* 

* These directions do not agree with the Danish Chart, published in 1843, with Sandvig 
Point light bearing N. ^ E. It is open to the westward of tattle Tonningen. — Ed, NauticM 
Magazine, VoL XIH, p. 638. 

In order to prevent any of the above lights from being mistaken for those of Markoe or Lin- 
demaes, on the south part of Norway, the light of Markoe was discontinued on the.lst 
Jnly, 1844. 
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T&OBi-OE SOUm. — ^A new beacon has been erected on Bouden Rock, entrance 
of Trom-Oe Sound, in latitude 58° 30' 40'' north, and longitude 9° 4' 40" east. 

OSTSR BJI80E& is a populous place of active trade, and has a capacious and 
very good harbour, with various depths of water, from 4 to 24 fathoms, to which there 
are several passages, between the outer ledges and islets. It lies about 7J leagues to 
tiie north-eastward of Moerd-Oe, and may oe known by a white- washed spot upon a 
hill close to Oster Riisoer, which is thus preserved as a mark. From Oster Riisoer 
vessels may proceed to sea on both sides, and with all winds, by which the land may be 
cleared. There are several places in the passage up wherein shippiug may stop, but 
the channels are too intricate for a stranger to attempt without a pilot. Here is also a 
careenage, and all the materials kept for heaving down large ships. 

From Oster Riisoer to Foerder Island, the bearing and distance are E.^N., 15 leagues. 
Between are several good harbours, namely : — Krager-Oe, Lang Oesund, Porsgrund, 
Laurvig, and Sande Fiord. Krager-Oe and Porsgrund are loading ports. At Jum- 
fruland, near the entrance to Krager-Oe, a revolving light is established, 130 feet high, 
which shows a bright flash every ^ minute, visible 6 leagues, but not totally eclipsed 
within the distance of 8 miles. At Lang Oesund, there is a fixed harbour light, 40 feet 
high. Foerder Island is remarkably high and conical, and lies near the range of islands 
on the coast, at the entrance of the Great Sound of Christiania. It has a lighthouse on 
it, in which the light is surrounded with windows, 224 feet above the level of the sea. 
When you get to Foerder Island, you must take a pilot, if you have not previously got 
one, who wfll conduct you to Frederickshall, Christiania, Dram, or any other adjacent 
port. There is now a lighthouse erected upon the Fuglehuk Rocks, which exhibits a 
revolving light, eclipsed every i minute, to distinguish it from Foerder Island light. 
These Fugldiuk Rocks lie about K'.E. } N. from Foerder Island, distant 7 miles. Near 
Fuglehuk light a bell is suspended, wim which, in foggy weather, when the light can- 
not be seen, at the distance of i to J a league, ten or twelve strokes will .be given, at 
night, every ^, and during the day, every ^ hour. In case the wind and sea should be 
so nigh, that a vessel cannot beat up for the coast, which will be very difficult, as the 
current sets on the shore with heavy gales; and having no pilot on board, she may with 
safety run in for Foerdar light; and fi^>m thence steer for the Fuglehuk light, where, in 
tolerably smooth water, she can keep cruising in sight of the light until morning. She 
can always keep her position, as the current from Dram and Christiania will be under 
her lee side; or should a pilot be on board, he will from thence readily run her, at any 
time, to a good anchorage. 

T0N8B&&O. — There are several towns and harbours situated in the Fiord of 
Christiania, where vessels occasionally resort. Of these, the first, or nearest to the 
Fuglehuk light, is Tonsberg. This is an old town; and said to be the most ancient 
in tne kingdom of Norway. Its harbour is capable of receiving large vessels ; and its 
trade is chiefly in timber. The town has gone to decay, and now has not above 
200 houses; yet it carries on a considerable retail traffic with several parts of the inte- 
rior country. 

A N. by E. course from the Fuglehuk Rocks will carry you up the Christiania Fiord, 
nearly in mid-channel; and about 22 miles distant, on the port or larboard side, is the 
town of Holmerstrand, neatly built, with about 1000 inhabitants ; a little beyond which, 
is the entrance to the Dram Fiord. This is a branch, or arm of the sea, running up 
to Bragernaes and Stromso, two towns which carry on a considerable traffic in timber 
and iron; but the harbour admits only small vessels. 

There is a fixed light on Basto Island, 28 feet high, to be left on your port or lar- 
board hard going up; and on Rodtangen, at the starboard entrance to Dram Fiord, is 
a fixed light, 35 feet high, and kept lighted from the 15th of July to the 31st of May, 
every ni^t, from sun-set to sun-rise. 

CHRISTIANZA. — To the eastward of Dram Fiord, is the channel to Christiania, 

the capital of Norway. It is situated at the farther end of the Fiord or Gulf, in the 

province of Aggerhuus. In the Christiania Fiord, above Basto Island, are three other 

^^hts, all fixed, and kept burning from sun-set to sun-rise, from the 15th of July to 

tAe 31st otMay, The first of these lights is at Filvet, 12 miles northward of Basto ; 

thejjgbt is 24 feet high, and must be left on your port or larboard hand going up. ITie 

second is At SteiJeneagf 14 miles northward of Fi\vel-, this light is 22 feet high, and 
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must be left on yonr starboard hand ^ing up. The third U the harbotu*-light at 
Haegholmen, 23 feet high. This gulf is inclosed on both sides by lofly mountains, 
interspersed with numerous rocky islands. The city is well built, and has about 
10,000 inhabitants. That part of die town, called the Quartal, which lies close to the 
harbour, is principally occupied by merchants and public offices. A considerable trade 
is carried on; and a great annual fair is held on January 13th. The manufactories 
are but few, chiefly of coarse cloth and cordaffc; but the exjwrts are fish, tar, soap, 
vitriol, alum, iron, copper, and timber. The harbour is considered to be good, and 
well sheltered. 

There is no perceptible rise of tide about this part of the coast, from the Naze to 
Fseder Island; and the current, which constantly sets along shore to the westward, 
does not reach so far out from Fserder to Jomfruland, as it does from Jomfruland to 
the Naze ; yet, 2 or 3 leagues from the coast, it is extraordinary ever to find it setting 
eastward; and if occasionally it should be perceived to do so, it never continues above 
a day. 
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FROM the Naze to Listerland, the course is N.W., several good harbours running 
in between. The principal of these runs to Fahrsund. A beacon-tower, painted red, 
with a staff and ball on the top, is erected on Feroe Islet, at the entrance to Falu>sund. 
Listerland, or Gunnarshoug Point, is a low sandy projection, lying far from the high 
land within it, off which are some round stones, called Lister Steene, and a sunken rock 
outside, called Listerftue, always covered, which are very dangerous, as the high land 
all along the shore puts the former quite out of sight, until you are close upon it; 
and indeed a ship may run on it in the night before she could perceive it. To warn 
mariners of these dangers, and direct them to Lister Fiord, a lighthouse has lately been 
erected at Gunnarshoug Point, with a revolving light, which exhibits, every minute, a 
bright flash for 12 seconds, after which it is darkened, but not totally eclipsed, within 
the distance of 8 miles. The light will be visible, in clear weather, at the distance of 
16 to 20 miles. 

This light is elevated 125 feet above the level of the sea, and serves as a good land- 
mark. The tower is painted white, with a darker ring round the middle. 

To prevent mistaking this for Ox-Oe light, you must remember that Ox-Oe is a 
steady light, which, every fourth minute, varies with a brilliant flash, after and before 
which, it is nearly eclipsed. 

Having rounded this point, a large opening presents itself, called Lister Fiord, with 
jeveral islands at its entrance, leading to Fcedde Fiord and Flekke Fiord. 

N.E. by E., nearly 5 miles from Gunnarshoug Point, is Wamaes Point, upon which 
is a lighthouse, bearmg a fixed light, which may commonly be seen at the distance of 
6 miles. When you have brought it to bear E.N.E. \ E., its strongest light will be seen 
at a distance of from 10 to 12 miles. 

In case of necessity, when you cannot keep the vessel in the bay, between Hitter-Oe 
and Lister, you may run in for an anchorage in Foedde Fiord ; for which purpose, you 
must keep nearer to the Warnaes side, and steer E. J N. When you have passed the 
Warnajs light, and brought it to bear W.S.W., distant a mile, you will be in its strongest 
light on that side, and may then alter your course to E.N.E. \ E., at the same tone 
keeping a good look-out for the EUehoms to the southward, and the smaU rocksy called 
M'Osseskicsr on the north side of the Fiord. By continuing the last-mentioned course, 
you will proceed up the middle of the Foedde Fiord, in which the lofty dark mountains 
on both sides will guide you, if the.night be not too dark, even after you have passed 
Foedde and Rorvig, where you will have lost sight of the light, in consequence ofinter* 
vening land. When so far, you will alter your course to E. by N., and then it is time 
to try for soundings. The whole distance, from Foedde to the bottom of the Fiord of 
Oiseaud, is a mile. When you get between 20 and 30 fathoms of water, you must 
directly let go your anchor, as the ground is very steep. 

On the north side of Foedde Fiord tliere are alsa throe other places^ \?ltk tX^^ '^'^t-^ 
[NoETH Sba.] ^ ^ 
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n»s light partly in sight, where you may anchor, if daylight and circumstances will 
permit. These are the bights of Lillehavn, Hougelandsvigen, and Foedde, the depths 
111 which arc between 20 and 30 fathoms, steep and muddy bottom. 

If acquainted with the coast, and wish in the night-time to run into the sound, 
between Hitter-Oe and Annabel-Oe, to AbelnsBS, or Engelshohn, you must sail mid- 
channel into the Lister Fiord, between Klubbcn and Warnses, until you bring the War- 
nses light to bear S.W. by W.; then a N.N.E.JE. course will carry you through the sound. 

The mainland from Lister Fiord runs N.W. by N. to Lunderviig. Here is the har- 
bour of Eggersund, to which there are two entrances; the southern one running in 
between the east side of Esger-Oe and the main, the northern channel passing to the 
norUiward of Egger-Oe. Setween Listerland and Egger-Oe is a bank, of from 16 to 
50 fathoms, runnmg along, in the direction of the lan{ 11 or 12 miles, and being at the 
distance of more than a league from the shore. Seven miles beyond Egger-Oe is the 
harbour of Sirevaag, which is said to be very good. Li proceeding for this harbour, 
you should steer towards the sandy bay on the starboard side of the entrance, till being 
close to the shore, you have the port open ; then sailing in for the north or port or lar- 
board shore, you run along by it to the southward, to avoid a rock, with only 12 feet 
water upon it, lying off the point on the west side. When you have got to the south- 
ward of the west point, you may anchor, in 7 or 8 fathoms, and lie land-locked with all 
winds, mooring with a cable or hawser to the west shore. 

N. by W., 18 miles from Sirevaag, ii| the Point of Jedderen; off this is a dangerous 
reef, to which a wide berth ought StwskYS to be allowed. The land then bends N.E. 
by N. to several extensive bays, formed by various islands, which are situated between 
Jedderen and Carm-Oe. On one of these, named Huiddings-Oe, situated about mid- 
way, a lighthouse is erected, showing a fixed light, principally intended to guide the 
mariner mto Carm Sound; and on Tungenaes, about 6 miles south-eastward of Huid- 
dings-Oe, is a fixed harbour light, 24 feet high. 

Carm Sound is situated between Carm-Oe and the neighbouring islands near the 
main; through which there is a passage along shore, running into Bommel Fiord, and 
thence between the isliuids all the way to Bergen. Carm-Oe Les in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
direction, being 16 miles in length, and about 4^ miles broad at the southern end, but 
narrowing as it advances to the northward. At its S.E. point, called Skudesness, is a 
lighthouse, with a fixed light, which points out the western entrance to Carm Sound. 

Mariners who wish to enter Carm Sound, may, with due attention, distinguish the 
light of Skudesness from that of the Isle of Huiddings. The latter, which is suspended 
between two poles, gives a blaze light ; but the lantern light on Skudesness shows a clear 
and steady light; and besides, this latter light cannot be seen by those coming from the 
westward, unless so much to the southward, that the cliff of Gioetongen does not inter- 
rupt the view of it, or that you have it bearing N.E. bv E.; and on this point of the 
compass the navigafion is cfear from the Isles of Huidding ; those, therefore, who have 
gained sight of one light, and are in doubt which it is, should steer a little easterly^ 
Sie doubt will then be removed; for, if it be Skudesness light that appears, the blaze of 
Huidding Isles will shortly be seen, unless in hazy weather, or a snowstorm. If, by 
steering eastward, another light soon appears, it must be that on the Huidding Isles, 
and a course may thence be set, in order to take a view of the other; and if the light 
on Skudesness be hidden by the high land, and a light should appear more to the east- 
ward than due N.E. by E., then 1^ assured it is the Huidding Isles light. Having 
ascertained this, a vessel may steer for Skudesness with safety; and seamen may know 
to a certainty, by the light, where the bight is, and accordingly run under the land, and 
so into Carm Sound. At Hoivarde, in Carm Sound, is a fixed harbour-light, 63 feet high. 

Udsire Lights. — Two lighthouses, exhibiting fixed lights, are placed on the Island of 
Udsire, in latitude 59° 18^north, and longitude 4° 53^ east. The elevation of the Ughts 
above the level of the sea, is 248 English feet; and visible 18 to 20 miles. In order 
that they may serve as beacons during the day, the towers or lighthouses are painted 
of a light-red colour. 

These two lights can be seen from everv side, and are situated 680 English feet from 

each other, «outh 68** ea^t, and north 68 west, by corrected compass, and were first 

Jj^hted on the 15th of August, 1844, and will bum the year round, viz.: — ^from 

JMjcbaelmas to Easter half an hour after sun-set, and from Easter to Michaelmas an 

Mour after suji'set, and continue till sun-rise. 
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To persons unacquainted, who may be compelled to run into Carm Sound without a 

{)ilot» the lights of Udsire, Huidding, and Skudesness will be very useful, and particu- 
arly to those who are obliged to cruise there during the night. In that case, it is 
absolutely necessary to be particularly attentive that the current does not drive the 
vessel on either side, for it sometimes is very strong. 

The extensive opening between Jedderen Reef and Carm-Oe, leads to a great num- 
ber of deep fiords and harbours, where there are many good anchorages, well sheltered 
from both wind and sea; on one of which, to the southward, stands the town of Sta- 
vanger, the inhabitants of which are principally concerned in the fisheries. 

^ .The coast of Norway is. fronted, all the way to the northward of Carm-Oe, with 
innumerable islands, between each of which there are deep-water channels, and passages 
for the largest vessels; but tJiese are so multitudinous, so various, and so intricate, t£at 
no description can possibly be satisfactory, or enable tiie mariner to navigate them in 
safety, without the assistance of a pilot. As therefore any attempt to trace them with 
minute accuracy would be vain and useless, we shall endeavour to point out those 
channels most commonly frequented, and which eventually lead to the town of Bergen. 

BERGfUf, the capital of this nart of Norway, is in latitude 60° 24^ north, and lon- 
gitude 5° 20' east from Greenwicn. It is latge, and situated at the bottom of a long 
bay, enclosed on all sides by rugged and barren rocky islands. This renders its harbour 
sheltered and secure; but its access, through numerous passages, is attended with much 
difficulty, and no little danger; so that no stranger ought to attempt it without the 
assistance of a pilot. 

In sailing for the harbour of Bergen, vessels proceeding through the Carm Sound, 
will pass between the Skudesness and the Huidoin^ lighthouses; and steering to the 
northward, between Carm-Oe and Luden, they will observe the Hoyvarden lighthouse, 
which is built upon a point of land, at the port or larboard side, on the Island of Carm. 
This channel is narrow, and brings you out through Houge Sound, to the northward of 
Carm-Oe, where, proceeding along shore at a convenient distance, and in deep water, 
you enter what is called the Leedt, or Channel of Bergen ; the surrounding land is all 
high. About 10 miles to the northward of the northern end of Carm-Oe, is the south- 
em extremity of Bommel-Oe, commonly called Bommelhuk. The channel between 
this and the main is 2 miles wide, and distinguished by the name of the Bommel Fiord; 
the passage in is about N.E., so far as Moster-Oc: you then turn more easterly, until 
you get abreast of Mosterhaven, when, taking a course due north, you enter Stock 
Sound; from thence, by various channels between the islands, you pass into Selb-Oe 
Piord. If you are passing on the outside, or to the westward of Bommel-Oe, it wiU 
always be advisable to keep 4 or 5 miles off the land at least, on account of the numer- 
ous rocks and shoals whicli are scattered all about this coast. Near the middle of 
Bommel-Oc is the Siggen, a remarkable hill, which, in coming £rom the westward for 
"Bergen, is frequently the first land you will perceive; therefore, when making the land, 
it will be advisable to bring this hill about S.E. or S.E. b^ S., keeping rather to the 
southward, on account of the norUierly tide, until you obtain a good breeze to carry 
you to the northward, where you may stand in for the land, about Selb-Oe, or Kors 
S'iord. 

Selb-Oe Fiord is 26 nailes to the northward of Bommel Fiord, being at its entrance 
4i miles wide, and running in E. by S. On your starboard side as you enter, is the 
Akleboen Shoal, with 4 fathoms or less water over it; it lies in the rairway, and may 
be passed on either side. 

Kors Fiord is 11 miles to the northward of Selb-Oe Fiord, and has from 200 to 300 
fathoms water within it; the passage in is between the Kalv-Oe and Marsteen, or 
between the lilarsteen and the Texlen-Oe. W.N.W. f W., nearly a nule from Mar- 
steen, is a rock under water, called Marsteenboen. There are various good anchorages 
between the islands which line the coast, in from 15 to 50 fathoms water, particularly 
at Kalv-Oe, and the SJE. part of Great Sartor-Oe. The pilots commonly take you 
into small coves, or harbours, where they fasten the vessels to the rocks. Sartor-Oe is 
a large island, running in a N. ^ westerly direction from Kors Fiord, full 17 miles. 
On its outer or w^tem side are mnumerable islands and rocks^ forming passages and 
harbours for shipping, with deep water all round; but many of tiiem are ot too intricate 
a nature for strangers to attempt Within, or to the eastward of Sartor-Oe^ are Uie 
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customary channels to Bergen, which are various, as they pass between the islands Leer, 
Tos, Bior, and Little Sartor; but havine; arrived so far as the N.E. part of this latter 
island, the channel opens to the eastward and runs directly up to Bergen. 

We have here noticed the customary entitoces to Bergen from^ the southward. ^ To 
the northward of Sartor-Oe are various other passages, which run into the Guilte Fiord, 
and are too numerous to describe; suffice it to say, tiiat deep water surrounds almost 
every island, and there are channels between them all; but the principal great northern 
passages are through Feye Ooscn and Feye Fiord; the former is situated in latitude 
60® 44^ and runs m between Flissa and Feve-Oe, being 1} mile wide, and clear of 
danger, if wc except the ELlevesk Rock, whicn lies on the southern side of its entrance, 
and must have a berth. 

The Feye Fiord is about 7 miles to the northward of the Feye Oosen, and is a wide 
extensive channel. Its entrance is to the northward of Holmengraa. Having entered 
this channel, and passed to the eastward of Holmei^aa, your course will be south, a 
little inclined to the east, until you reach the Guilte Fiord; whence, passing to the 
eastward of Great Sartor-Oe, and north-eastward of Little Sartor-Oe, you will get 
into the direct channel to Bergen. 

There is indeed another passage to the eastward of Ask-Oe through Herle-Oe Fiord, 
called the North-Lee, whicn leads also to the anchora^ of Bergen; this will readily 
be seen by inspecting the chart, where a particular plan is given of the various entrances 
to Bergen, correctly pointed out, according to the late Danish surveys, and published 
by the proprietor of this work. 

TIDES.^-Between Holmengraa and Bergen the flood runs generally to the south- 
ward, and ebb to the northward; but in the Leede, to the southward of Bergen, the 
flood runs to the northward, and ebb to the southward; off the land, the ebb, m good 
weather, will commonly set right across the islands ; but the currents arc always depen- 
dent on the prevailing winds, and are much stronger towards the south than the north. 

The tides rise and fall about 4, 5, and 6 feet; but to the southward about the Naze, 
the rise is less, and materially influenced by the weather in the North Sea. 

The land from the entrance of the Feye Fiord runs in a N.N.-easterly direction, and 
continues encumbered on its frontage with a similar assemble^ of rocks and rocky 
islands: but within the latitude of 61° and 62°, these are mostly of smaller size and 
dimensions, and interspersed with numerous shoals and rocks under water, stretching 
out full 5 leagues from the main; vessels, therefore, passing these, and bound north- 
ward, should give this part a wide berth; for, though these are mostly steep-to, and 
have deep channels between them, there are no directions we are able to communi- 
cate which could be sufficient to enable the mariner to navigate their intricacies with 
safety. 

A little to the northward of the Feye Fiord, is a wide channel, called the Fens Fiordi 
and beyond that is another, commonly named Sogne Soen, running in E.N.E. ^ E. 
At its entrance are the little Svalene Islands, passawe on either side. To the north- 
ward are the Udvoer Isles, which lie in latitude 61° 2', and lon^tude 4° 32' east; these 
are the outermost islands at this part, and may be passed near to with safety. About 
15 miles farther on are the Bue Islands; W.N.W. ^N. from which, distant 3 J miles, 
is a shoal^ called the WoBrgrwnd, About 4 leagues beyond the Bue Isles, is the entrance 
to Stav Fiord. Between these, the space is covered with rocks and shoal water, which 
must be carefully navigated. Scattered rocks continue to line the shore, so far as 
62° of latitude, near which is the entrance to Bremanger Fiord; having, on its southern 
side, the triangular Island of Bremanger, and, to the northward, the Isle of Waags; 
this latter island has a rocky skoal stretchins out from its western side, and forms the 
southern boundary of the channel into Ulus Waag, within which are several good 
anchorages, but rendered dangerous by the rocks about it. 

The Stadt Land is a long and broad peninsula, extending from the main, in a 
N. by W. direction, its N.W. point being in latitude 62° 11' 30^' north, and longitude 
5° 7^30'' east. This forms the eastern part of the Ulus Waag, and the western boundary 
criTWandelus Fiord. Numerous large islands now intervene, between which are the 
entrances to Rovde Fiord; and to the north-eastward is the Rond-Oe, upon the 
northern point of which is a lighthouse, in latitude 62° 25' north, and longitude 5° 35' 
««w4 bearing a £xed Ugbt, ^m the 15th August to l^e SOWi Ai^ril: this is the northern- 
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most of the group, named the Flaaewoers Oerne, consisting of the islands Scorpa, 
Neerlands, Moglebust, Boeland, Remoe, and Rond-Oe, with various lesser islets. There 
are passages between most of them, leading to the Breed Sund, and also to various 
good anchorages; but the navigation of tlftse is too difficult for strangers. 

At Valderhoug, in Breedt Sound, is a fixed harbour-light, 40 feet in height, and 
lighted between the 15th of August and the 30th of April, every night, from sun-set 
to sun-rise. 

The Breed Sund is 2^ miles wide at its entrance, between Hareidlandet and God- 
Oe. The channel then runs, in a circuitous and irregular manner, between the main 
land and a cluster of islands, generally named Romsdals Oerne. These islands are 
mostly surrounded, on their north-western sides, by extensive rocky shoals. There are 
channels between most of them, leading to the anchorages in Harroe Fiord, and the 
town of Molde; also through the nortoern channel, called Lyngvaer Fiord, and Boe 
Sund: at this latter place the anchorage is good, and convement for sailing out to the 
northward. 

From the entrance to Lyngvaer Fiord, the land runs E. ^ N., and is encumbered 
with a continuation of these rochy shoals^ obliging the navigator to give it a good berth 
in passing. About 13 miles from Boe Sund, is the entrance of the southernmost chan- 
nel to Christian Sund. 

CHRISTIAN sum is singularly situated, and chiefly built, irregularly, upon 
three rocky islands, which enclose a good and secure harbour, with a wharf and other 
necessary accommodations. It is in latitude 63° 7^ W north, and longitude 7® 42'' 10'' 
east from Greenwich. 

Vessels sailing from Boe Sund for Chrbtian Sund, will steer E. by N. and E. \ S., 
giving the land a berth of 1 J nule, in which route they will have from 35 to 45 fathoms; 
and leaving Quitholmen on the starboard side, they will pass to the eastward of Fuglen 
and Fuffleneme, a little island, with a rocky shoal stretching from it. At 2 miles 
E.N.E. urom Quitholmen, is the Fognan JRock^ under water; you will pass on either 
side of this danger. About IJ mile farther, you will meet with the Bauerman Shoal; 
between which and the Tromskier, a rock above water, you will have 8, 10, and 12 
fathoms. The channel is then open, and free from any hidden danger, all the way to 
the harbour of Chrbtian Sund. 

Vessels coming from seaward, frequently go to the northward of the Fuglen and 
Ballerman, and Song the southern side of the rocky bank of Myholmene, then: course 
in being S.E. by E., taking care not to approach Quitholmen within 4 miles, when you 
have it oetween the bearings of S.E. and S.S.E.; after which, endeavour to pass it at 
the distance of 2 miles. Continue on an E.S.E. course 4 miles farther; and when 
abreast of Uhrvaagen, steer E. ^ N.; this will carry them past the Braka Rock, at the 
east point of Myholmene; then steer E.N.E. ^E., about 4 miles, to tiie eastern end of 
the Bank of Ravnene, your depth being 40, 50, and 60 fathoms throughout. Having 
reached the northern part of Bremsnoe, turn round in the direction of the land, taking 
care to give the rock Sveggen a proper berth; and when you get the channel between 
Bremsnoe and Eirkelandet open, steer right in for Christian Sund. There b a good 
passage between the two banks Myholmene and Ravnene; and being without any lead- 
ing-marks, it is considered hazardous, and therefore seldom adopted. 

The usual and most common entrance to Chrbtian Sund, is to the northward of the 
Ravnene Shoal, in which route you will bring the western part of Eirkelandet to bear 
S.E. by S., and pass midway between Sioelbrceen and Kraaka Rocks on one side, and 
the Trefflosen and Rundskiellengen Rocks on the other; these are always visible above 
water. Having cleared these, you will have 55, 60, 50, 45, and 35 fathoms water, the 
latter depth bemg near the entrance to Christian Sund. On the northern side of tlib 
passage you will see the Orib Oerne, a cluster of barren rocky islands, which are dan- 

ferous to approach too near. On liie north-eastern side of these islands b Uie Grib 
loelen, or southern entrance to the channel of Drontheim. 

Lights op Chbibtiaii Sund. — The Marine Department of the Royal Norwegian 
Government has given the following particulars and instructions respecting the lights 
on Quitholmen and Staveness, which were first lighted on the 1st September, 1842. 

Quitholmen light is a revolving one, which every minute throws out a light, of 10 to 
12 seconds' duration, and is followed by an ecUpge^ tho>x%\vYtfA.^Vi\'^^'^^fc- •^S^^^sfe^ 
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light, tinder ordinary circumstances, when the eye is 10 to 15 feet above the level of 
the sea, may be seen at the distance of 18 to 20 nautical miles, in the direction of 
S.S.W. } W., through west, north, and east, up to S.S.E. f E., and is situated in lati- 
tude 63° 1' 15'^ north, and longitude 7° 12^5^' east of Greenwich; its altitude above 
the level of the sea bein^ 130 feet. The light- tower is painted white. Cominff from 
the west, at night-time, with the intention to enter the Fugel Channel (Fugleledit), 
the light must be brought to bear E.S.E. J E. ; after which, a ship may steer for the 
game, until within about ^ a league, when the course must be altered to E. J N., by 
which she will pass at about 2 or 3 cables* length outside the Fognan. 

In case the Fognan Fall should be straight a-head, it would be well to keep it on the 
starboard side; but there is no danger in passing the same on either side ; however, if 
the course is kept E. ^ N., as directed, the noise of the waterfall will, of itself, con- 
vince any one that he must be near it; though, for better security, it is to be observed, 
that the lisht on Quitholmen is then S.W. by W. f AV. From this point the course lies 
east and E^N. for 1^ league, till the Braka Falls are passed; when the course is 
altered to E.NJE. i E., till the light of Staveness is in sight. With the intention to 
TMU3S round the Fugel into the channel,^ a ship ought not to come nearer the light of 
Quitholmen than 4 to 6 miles, or before it bears S. 21**E., when she may steer straight 
up to it; but not if the Quitholmen light should bear more southerly than S. 2° E., in 
wnich case, it would bring her too near the Olan Bock. 

Staveness Ught is a fixed one, which, under the above-mentioned circumstances, may 
be seen at 3 leagues distance, in all directions of the compass, from N.W. by W. } W., 
through north and east to S.E. It is situate in latitude 63® 7' north, and longitude 
7** 39° 6^' east of Greenwich. Its altitude above the level of the sea is 63 feet; and, in 
order to serve as a land-mark for ships intending to enter the Trefloss, the buildings 
are painted with a bright colour.' Ship bound to Christian Sund must, as soon as the 
light of Staveness is in sight, alter then: course from east to south, and steer the same, 
taU tiie light of Staveness bears S.S.E. ^ E., and till arrived at the side, where the light 
is visible, when ^e course is to be altered to S.E. A vessel will pass between Smorvi- 
ganess and the shore; and as soon as the sound is open, an easterly course is kept into 
the harbour, where there is good anchorage, in 8 to 12 fathoms water. Should the ship 
have drifted past the harbour, she may, hy^ the assistance of the hght of Staveness, put 
into Trefloss, as by steering straight for it, as soon as it bears &E. J E., she will run 
dear of all rocks. Bound for Christian Sund, the course is as above described, as soon 
as a ship has neared the lights within } of a league. 

Both li^ts bum from the 15th of August to the 30th of April; and are lighted from 
Easter to Michaelmas one hour, and from Michaelmas to Easter ^ an hour after sun- 
set, to sun-rise. The variation is 18® west, and the foregoing are compass bearings. 

DRONTBSZM, ox T&ONDRSIM, is a large and populous town, being the 
capital of the province in which it is situated. It stands on the south bank of an arm 
of the sea, by which it is surrounded, and is extremely well calculated to carry on an 
extensive commerce. The chief exports are copper, iron, timber, and fish; the imports 
are corn, wine, cloths, groceries, &c. 

The Grib Hoelen, or southern entrance to the channel of Drontheim, is in latitude 
63° 15^ 30'^ north. In running in, you must leave the Grib Oeme, before-mentioned, 
on the starboard side, and the Soelvoeret Islands and Rocks, on which is a beacon, on 
your port or larboard; having passed which, there is a dangerous rocky called SoelvcsrS' 
ooen^ almost in mid-channel; you may pass on either side of tJiis danger, but it will be 
most prudent to borrow on the starboard shore. From abreast of this rock, your 
course up the Drontheim Leede, or Channel, will be nearly east, so far as the island 
Edd, or Edd-Oe; then steer E. by N. ^ N., so far as Wceer-Oe. An east course will 
take you to Hemskael-Oe, where the channel is narrowed by several islands; and from 
thence you will sail E. f N. to the islands of Lexen, behind which vessels commonly 
anchor. An E. by N. direction will carry you from the Lexen Islands to A^oes Flua, 
where the Drontheim Leede opens, and turns southerly towards the town of Drontheim. 

When proceeding from Christian Sund, or the Grib Hoelen Channel, to Drontheim, 

there are 4 fixed lights to be passed in the channel going up, and lighted from the 15th 

of August to the 30th of April, every night, from sun-set to sun-rise. The first is 

Tyrboi^l^htf at the east encf of Eddo Island, 35 feet high, to be passed on the port or 

^^''bcMrd side. The second is at Tomungen, 24 miles e«atward of Eddo; it is 35 feet 
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high, and must also be left on the port or larboard side goinj^ up. The third is at 
Agdaness Point, 20 miles eastward of Tonningen; the li^t is 113 feet high, and 
must be left on the starboard side. In rounding this light, the course of the channel 
changes to the southward, running towards Drontheim. The fourth is the harbour- 
light of Monkholmen, 43 feet high; it lies 21 miles south-eastward of Agdaness Point, 
and is the guide to the harbour of Drontheim. 

The Ramsoe Fiord, or northern entrance to Drontheim, is in latitude 63° 30^ north, 
and runs in to the eastward of the island of Smoelen. This island is surrounded with 
rocks, both above and under water, particularly at its S.W. and north-western parts; 
and must always have a wide berth, both in entering the Grib Hoden, and also the 
Ramsoe Fiord. The rocks of Soelvjeret, in the former, have been noticed already. 
Two rocky hanks, at the southern entrance of Ramsoe Fiord, are distant 9 miles from 
the main body of Smoelen, and very dangerous, having 50 and 100 fathoms close to 
them. There is also the Orih Tarren, or Nattergalene, which lies to the westward, 
distant 15 miles from the land, and equally in the way of both channels. On the south- 
eastern part of this is a rock, with only 9 feet water, while to the north-westward are 
from 5 to 7 fathoms, and deep water all round. The shallowest rock lies N.N.W. from 
Grib Oeme, (Ustant 12 miles; and from the outermost, or northern point of the Smoe- 
len Banks, nearly W.S.W., distant 17 miles. Great care must be taken to avoid this 
danger, which, in stormy weather, will readily show itself by the breakers over it. You 
will pass on either side of it, the water being imfathomably deep. 

In sailing into the Ramsoe Fiord, you must avoid the Geissinghoan Rock, which lies 
at the entrance, steering to the eastward of it: and abreast of the N.W. point of Smoe- 
len, is the Midfordhoan, another dangerous rock, lying nearly in the middle of the 
channel ; pass this also on the eastern side, and the Svartskiar Rock on the western. 
Steer on about S. | E. for the Baasset Field, and this direction will clear the Ramsoe- 
boan Rock. Havmg reached thus far, you will open the Drontheim Leede, and may 
proceed mid-channel along the southern shores of Hitteren Island, toward Hemskisel- 
Oe and the Lexen Islands, as before directed. 

There are several other channels leading to Drontheim, and running in to the north- 
ward of Hitteren, such as the Froy Fiorden, between Hitteren and Froyen ; the Suul's 
Fiord, to the northward of Froyen; the Giesing Bogen; and numerous other passages 
through the Froe and Halten Islands, conducting you to the Froe Havet, or Sea; but 
these are so complicated, and studded with rocks and islands, that any description we 
could give would be useless to the mariner: he is, therefore, referred to the chart, where 
the channels are clearly delineated, and the tracts through the various channels accu- 
rately shown: but no one should attempt the navigation of this, or any other port in 
Norway, without having the assistance of a pilot. 

The Board of Admiralty at Stockholm has give notice, that a fixed light has been 
established on the island of Praestoe, in the Gkdf of Folden (Province of Drontheim), 
situated in latitude 64° 27' 26''' north, and longitude 11° 8' east. The light is elevated 
33 feet above the level of the sea, and is visible at the distance of 10 miles. It will be 
lighted every night, between the 15th of August and the 30th of April. 

Vessels bound to Naeroe Sound, on leaving the Gulf of Folden, are to obseiTC, that 
the strongest glare of light is seen when it bears E.N.E., easterly; and that by steer- 
ing for the light on this bearing, they will avoid the dangers on each eide of the chan- 
nel south of Praestoe; and they are cautioned not to stand so far to the eastward, as 
to lose sight of the light. As soon as they arrive at ^ of a league from Praestoe, they 
should steer N.N.E., till it bears east, when a N.E. course will carry them up to Naeroe 
Sound. 

TIDES.— -The flood sets generally N.E., and the ebb S.W. ; but with strong westerly 
winds, the current sets contmually north and N.E., both with flood and ebb. On the 
contrary, with an easterly wind, the current sets constantly to the south-westward, but 
is seldom so strong. There is, apparently, little or no tide. 

GENERAL REMARK.— It is observable, that although Norway lies so far to the 
northward, yet the havens are seldom entirely frozen up, and the outer part of them, 
never; therefore, vessels can enter these ports at all times in safety. Drift ice is rarely 
to be seen; for it can only be, in very severe winters, when the ice, drifting from the 
Cattegat and the more eastern coasts of Norway, can possibly drive sj^oin&t* t3^\aa^ 
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at the entrance of Christian Sund, or a little more to the west; and then it will happen 
only at the latter end of winter — in February and March; but to the westward of the 
Naze, few instances are recorded of the ice having been a hindrance to the navigation 
of any of the harbours that lie nearest to the open sea. 



General Observations and Directions for sailing over the 
North Sea. 

The banks in the NORTH SEA are large portions of ground, somewhat shoaler, 
in general, than the jjarts which surround them; and their depths, when carefully ob- 
served, oflen tend to inform the mariner, when doubtful of his situation. They are of 
irregular and undefined shapes, and commonly known by the names of the Brown Bank, 
the Broad Fourteens, the Wells Bank, the White Bank, the Dogger Bank, the Great 
and Little Fisher's Bank, the Jutland Bank or Reef, the Long Forties, and other 
lesser banks. These are neither dangerous nor steep-to, but generally rise by a gra- 
dual elevation ; and their boundaries will best be understood by the chart. The current 
over these banks is visibly affected by the winds, but in general inclines towards the 
N.E., a circumstance particularly necessary to be attend^ to,* as calculated to set the 
mariner, bound from the British shores toward the opposite coast, beyond his reckoning, 
and perhaps thereby endangering his vessel, by comine too soon upon these shoals 
which so generally line the shore. Those, therefore, wno sail from the westward, in 
order to imtke any part of the coast between the Texel and the Scaw, should look out 
for land in time; for it is very common in making it to find the distance from 20 to 30 
miles less, than when sailing the contrary way in making the British coast. This par- 
ticularly happens with soum-westerly winds, which, causinff a constant current to the 
east and north-eastward, generally sets across the Jutland Reef and the south side of 
the Sleeve towards the Scaw Point; or varying its direction with the wind, bends to- 
wards the coast of Norway. 

It is, therefore, particularly necessary to be cautious, that the northern current does 
not drive the ship a-head of her reckoning to the northward of the Jutts Reef, especi- 
allywith south and S.S.-easterly winds. 

The current along shore, above Bovenbergen, sets, with westerly winds, about 
2 miles^ an hour, and with strong S.S.W. gales, more than 3 miles. 

A very deceiving current likewise sets oetween the Naze of Norway and the Ork- 
ney Islands, the kaowledse of which is, to the mariner, the more important, some of 
these islands being very low, and generally obscured from view by fog and mist in 
summer, and annoyed by the most powerful gales in winter. 

This current taies its course with the wind, particularly when it blows from the 
southward or northward; but generally it runs strongest to the northward. As the 
wind continues, the current increases, and sometimes runs more than 2 knots midway 
^between the Naze and Orkneys, after long-continued south-westerly winds. 

Easterly or westerly winds, blowing athwart this current, sometimes render it almost 
insensible in the offing; and, within 3 or 4 le^ues of the islands, the tides take that 
regular course, which they keep between the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

It has frequently been observed, in sailing from the Naze to Fair Island, the distance 
has sometimes appeared from 5 to 10 leagues shorter than the distance shown on the 
chart, which must be occasioned by currents setting to the north and to the west, 
chiefly when the wind blows from the south or from the east. Between the Jutland 
Reef and the coast of Norway, the current generally sets to the westward, even with 
Westerly winds, and, at the same tune, the current on the Jutland coast sets eastward 
towards the Scaw. 

There is also a current with northerly and north-westerly winds, which runs south- 
ward by the coast of Norway, across the Jutland Reef, and along the coast of Jutland 
towards Heligoland. This current, when it blows hard, runs at the rate of 1 J or 2 
knots, and requires particular attention by those who are navigating in these parts, 
during such gales. 

A ship bound from England to the Cattegat, with the wind in the N.W. quarter, 

should endeavour to get well to the northward, before she bears up for the Sleeve, in 

order to counteract the effects of this current. The same precaution is necessary when 

iound /rom the Cattegat to England witli thoee^inds-^ by keeping on the Norway 
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coast, you will have the westerly current in your favour, until you get so far westward 
as the Naze, provided you do not stand so far southward as the edge of the Jutland 
Reef. After passing the Naze, you will soon feel the effects of the current, and must 
judge, from the directiop and force of the wind, whether it is prudent to proceed. 

On approaching Hxe coast of Norfolk, should vou get on the Wells Bank, the ridges 
near its western edge wiU indicate your proximity to the Leman and Ower; but if you 
are farther to the southward, and get 25 to 26 fathoms, vou will be in the deep-water 
channel, and should be very careful, when standing to tne westward, until you get to 
the southward of Smith's Knoll. Between Lowestoff and Aldborough, you majr approach 
the shore to any convenient depth, the soundings being regular, and, there&re, this is 
considered the best part to make the land. 

But large ships, during winter, had better endeavour to make the land about Flam- 
borough Head. This bears from the Naze of Norway W.S.W., a little westerly, dist- 
ant 110 leagues. They then may shape a course so as to clear the Leman and (/wer, or 
saU within the sands, through Uasborough Gat. 

In winter, the mariner should avoid going to the southward of Bovenbergen, till he 
gets well to the westward, that he may liave it in his power, in cases of emergency, to 
bear-up for the Sleeve, Norway, or the Sound. 

Turning out of the Sleeve with westerly winds, you should keep near the Norway 
coast, and not stand to the southward of tne edge of the Jutland Reef, as the current 
elyrajs sets to the westward on that coast, but does not extend far from the land. Be 
particularly careful not to stand to the southward of Bovenbergen with a N.W. wind, 
lor fear of being embayed, and prevented from getting out. 

A ship of the line, under lower sails, on the starboard tack, with the wind at N.W. 
by N. in the S.E. current, here would be looking right for England, and going direct 
for Holland; for by allowing two points westerly variation, the set of the current and 
her lee- way, she wdl not make better than a south course ; therefore, keep the Sleeve 
open, and the ship will be safe. 

It is strongly recommended to all commanders coming from the Cattegat in the win- 
ter time, to make the land, if they possibly can, on the Yorkshire coast ; then they will 
avoid the danger of cominff in at the back of Yarmouth Sands, and liave a good de- 

Sarture to shape a course dear of the Leman and Ower, which ships of the fine must 
o, as it would be dangerous for them to take the coasters' track. Small vessels may 
keep the coast. 

ODmmanders having the charge of convoy ships bound to the Cattegat, should be 
careful to get well to the northward, before making much casting, for fear of being 
caught with a strong N.W. gale. 
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Compass Bearings. Distances ia 
Nautic Miles. 

From the North Forelaiid Lighthouse to the Goodwin L^ht' vessel S.E by S 6 

GaUoper ditto N.E.byE.JE. 28^ 

Ccdais S. ^E 29 

Dunkirk S.E. JS 40 

Ostend S.E.byE.JE... 56 

Walcheren W. KapeUe E.S.E.JE 75 

Goeree Gat E. J S 92 

S. Entrance of the reared E.N.E.JE. ... 150 

Orfordness to Calais S.byW.iW... B8 

Dunkirk S.^E 69 

Ostend S.S.E.JS 72 

West KapeUe S.E.^S 78 

Goeree Gat S.E.byE 86 

« the South Entrance of the Texel East 121 

ihQ Naze of Norway N.E^E 400 

Lawutoff to Dunkirk T S.fW 88 

Ostend S. 4 E 84 

;.. W. KapeUe S.S.E a& 

Goeree Qai '^:£..\^ '^ 

[NoMTH 8ma.] ^^ 
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Compass Bearings. Distances in 
Nautic Miles. 

From Lowestoff to the South Entrance of the Texel E. by S 108 

Heligoland East 242 

Bovenbergen E.N.E 326 

the Naze of Nortpoy N.E.JE 375 

Spurn Head, the Humber, to the S. Entrance of the Texel S.E. * E 164 

BorhmLight E-S-E.^E 228 

Heligoland E.S.E.|E 275 

Bovenbergen E.byN 327 

the Naze of Norway N.E.byE.JE. 345 

Flamborovgh Head to the S. Entrance of the Texel S.E. i S 181 

Udigolatid ..,.. E.S.E 280 

Borenhergen , „ E. A N., 314 

thG Nuze'qf N&rtmy E.]N.E.|E 331 

Skndesrieas LighL ..„ N.E.byE 350 

Tynemotdhy NevDca8iU\ to thr S. Entram-e of the Texel ... S.E. } S 243 

Heligoland S.E. by E 325 

Bovenbergen E. J S 332 

the Naze of Norway E.AN 334 

Berwick \Ki Heligoland S.E. IE 355 

B(meitbergeti E.S.E. J E 338 

*. the Naze of Normty E.^S 325 

May Island Light \q BeUg^land.., S.E 380 

the Naze of Noni:ay E. J S 330 

Sktufi^snesji Lighi E.byN 305 

BeU Rock to Buchamms N.E.iN 67 

St, Ab¥^ Head S. by W 32J 

Heligoland S.E 378 

8rmtli Entrance of the r^xcZ S.S.E 322 

Bwihan Nes8 to the V.nUimQQ ni \h^ Texel S.byE.iE. ... 348 

Uehgdand S.E. by S 380 

ih<.^ Na^^ of Norway E.S.E. ^E 286 

Duncansby Head to Heiigolatid .,„„„ S.S.E. JE 454 

the Naze of Norway S.E.byE 327 

...'. Skuf?Piinps$ Light,. E.S.E.JE 257 

the Knr.s Ftnnf, KMiumc^ tx) Bergen E. f S 260 

Boe Sund, Euiimw. i^Wkristian Sund E.byN.iN.... 394 

BamS'Oe Fiord iho Korthem En- 
trance to Dronthiem E.byN. J N.... 432 

the Naze of Norjcaij to the Scaw S.E.byE.JE. 115 

^ Dennis Ness to tho Naze of Norway S.E. ^E 310 

%o Skiidej^m : S.E.byE.iE. 238 

Dennis Ness to Fair hiatid, East 23 

Kors Fiord E.byS.^S. ... 229 

Boe Sund E.N.E.fE 348 

RamS'Oe Fiord E.N.E.fE 388 

Sumhro* Head Light to Fair Island S.S.W.JW.... 21 

the Naze of Norway S-E.iS 280 

KorsFiord E-S-E.^E 188 

Boe Sund E.N.E.fE 304 

• RmU'Oe Fiord E.N.E.|E 346 

Hangcliff^ or Noss Head, to Heligoland S.byE. JE. ... 450 

th^ Naze of Noricay „,. S.E. J S 282 

Skndeftnem LighL... S.E.}E 200 

KorsFiord.., E.S.E. ^ S 180 

Boe Sund E.byN 292 

Rams'Oe Fiord E.byN 336 

Lambaness to the Naze of Norway S.S.E.^E 294 

KorsFiord S-E.^E 175 

Boe Sund E.JN 270 



BamS'Oe Fiord E.fN 312 
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£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Reflecting Circles for Nautical Surveying, &c 11 11 to 21 

Bell-metal Sextants, with Telescopes, fitted in Maho^ganjr Cases 10 10 „ 13 13 

Dennis's Lunar Sextant, with Telescopes, &c. fitted in the best manner 

in a Mahogany Case, as used inH.M.B. Navy 15 15 each. 

The same, fitted with Commander Becher's ingenious Pendulum 

Horizon, for taking Altitudes by night or day, in foggy or hazy 

weather, when the Sea-Horizon is invisible. (See Description in 

the Nautical Magazine for May, 1844) 21 each. 

Most improved Sextants, in Mahogany Cases, and Telescopes 14 14 to 16 16 

Ebony Sextants, Metal Arches, divided to fifteen seconds, in Mahogany 

Cases, and Telescopes 8 10 „ 9 10 

Ebony Sextants, with Ivory Arches 5 10 0„ 7 7 

Quadrants, with Handles and Telescopes, in Cases 3 15 0„ 5 5 

Brass Sextants for the Pocket, and small Sextants adapted for Land 

Surveying, or Travelling in a Foreign Country, in Brass or 

Mahogany Cases, &c 3 3 0„ 7 7 

Quadrants neatly packed in Wainscot Cases 2 5 0„ 3 14 

Quadrants with Telescopes, Ditto 3 15 0„ 4 14 6 

Telescopes for the Pocket 1 1 0„ 3 3 

Portable Naval or Military Telescopes, Plain or in Leather Cases 1 1 0„ 5 5 

Wilson's two or three feet Navcd Telescopes, adapted to look at 

Marryat's Code, or the Government Naval Signals 2 2 0„ 3 3 

Telescopes, two feet, with long or short Drawers 1 11 6„ 2 2 

Day or Night Telescopes 1 8 0„ 116 

Ditto 2 2 „ 4 4 

Ditto, by Dolland 4 4 each. 

Telescopes for Night only, which invert the object; very useful on 

Twilight Nights , 2 10 to 6 6 

Compasses for the Pocket, with Floating Cards in Brass Boxes 3 6„ 010 6 

Ditto, square Wood, with Needles at thQ.Top and Compass at the Bottom 2 9„ 012 

Ditto for Boats, with Gunbals 16 „ 1 8 

Hanging or Cabin Compasses 16 0„ 1 2 

Ditto Ditto ;. 1 6 „ 2 10 

Hanging or Steering Compasses, for the Cabin or Boat 1 10 „ 1 15 

Binnacles or Bittaclcs, in Deal or Mahogany Boxes, plain or hand- 
somely fitted with Brass, &c., for Yachts or Ships 3 3 „ 10 10 

Wood Steering Compasses, for Ships, Yachts, or Coasting Vessels, in 

Boxes 4 6 6„ 13 

Brass Ditto, in Boxes 14 6 „ 1 

Amplitude or Storm Compasses <. « 110^^20 

Pri^oatic Azimuth Compasses ^. 2 2 0„ 4 4 

Azimuth Compasses, with or without Staves t n 4 4 0„ 8 8 

Artificial Horizons »« 2 2 0„ 4 4 

Commander Becher's Pendulum Artificial Horizon, fitted to any Brass 

Sextant of modem make 4 14 6„ 5 5 

Burt's Buoy and Knippcr l 10 each. 

Masaey's Log, improved 4 10 each. 

— Sounding Machine, improved 4 each. 

Cases of Drawing Instruments for Geometrical, Trigonometrical, 

Nautical, or Mathematical Purposes 5 6 to 5 5 

Ditto, fiat, adapted to Surveyors, Engineers, and Draftsmen in general 111 6 „ 10 10 

Proportional Compasses 110 0„ 2 

Triangukr Compasses ^ 1 i o„ 111 6 

Portable Compasses for the Waistcoat Pocket, including Ink-point and 

Pencil 1 12 „ 2 2 

* Where may be had. Gratis, an extensive Catalogue of Charts and Nautical Works, 
being Parts L & IL 



CATALOGUE OF NAXTTICAI/ AND HATHEHTIOAL IirSTBXJUENTS«i*COirriKU£D. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
A Pair of Compares or Dividers, from 7 to 9 inches, with one or two 
Legs; very useful to Persons desirous of Drawing Patterns 

Geometrically various Prices 

Dividers, 4 Inches to 9 inches 1 4 to 2 6 

Ditto, better quality, 4 inches to 9 inches 1 8 „ 5 6. 

Ditto, with a Socket or Sheath 3 0„ 4 6 

Drawing Pens 1 6„ 4 

Ditto, better 2 9„ 3 6 

Ditto, best, for Red or Bkck Ink 3 6„ 5 

Ditto, Steel Pens 4 6 „ 10 6 

Bow Pens and Pencil Bows 3 6„ 7 6 

Dotting Wheel Pens 3 0„ 7 6 

Camera Lucidas 1 11 6„ 2 2 

Obscuras 7 6 „ 2 12 6 

Calotype Cameras, for taldng Photograj^c Landscapes and Portraits, 

with three Paper-holders, &c 8 3 Ow 6 5 

Japanned Speaking Trumpets 2 6„ 4 

Brass Ditto 8 6 „ 12 6 

Marine Barometers 2 12 6„ 4 14 6 

Pediment ditto, for House 1 15 „ 4 4 • 

Wheel Barometers, for Hall, &c 2 12 6„ 5 15 6 

Adie's (original) Sympicsometcrs 4 4 each. 

Cmnmin's Patent Mineral Ditto 4 10 to 6 

Other Sympiesometcrs 3 3 0„ 3 13 6 

Thermometers for HothousCr Greenhouse, Browing, vai'ious Experi- 
ments, or Common Air 3 6 „ 1 11 6 

Thermometers for taking Soundings, and Medical Purposes 6 6 ., 2 2 

Storm Glasses, or Prognosticators 7 6and0 9 

Horse-Shoe and Artificial Magnets for ^eumatism, &C. 1 3 to 1 11 6 

Bar and Compound Magnets for Experiments and touching CcnnxNisses, 

&c 3 3 „ 4 4 

Best Plain ParaUel Rules 1 6 „ 14 

Ditto, with double Bars or Rollers various Ptices 

Thomson's Lunar Scale, 2 and 3 feet, and Directions 1 1 to 1 11 6 

Donn*s Gunter*s Scales, and Directions 4 0„ O 5 

Robertson's Guuter's Soiles , 4 each. 

Guntor's Scales 2 6 to O 3 6 

Two-feet Sliding Gunters 6 6„ 7 6 

Two -feet four-fold Cordage Rules, with and without Gun-shot Tables 2 6 and 2 9 
Two-foet four-fold best mx Cordage Rules, with Wood, Brass, or Ivory 

"SUdes 5 to 8 6 

The Improved Mast-maker's Rule, as described in a Wwk caUed the 

"ArtofMast-makmg" 8 „• 10 

Oue-foot four-fold Rules, with the English, Hamburg Rhynland, and 

Spanish Foot and Inches, Wood or Ivory « 3 6„ 5 

Dttto, containing the Dutch, Swedish, French, and Portuguese Foot 

and Inches, Wood or Ivory 3 6„ 5 

Tape Measures, from 1 Pole to 6 Poles in length, divided common or 
decimally, for Land Surveying, Measurement of Ships or Thnber, 

&C .^ * 5 6 „ 15 

Steel Pins, to fasten down Paper flat previous to making a I>awing, each 2,, 03 

Globes, 1 inch to 3 inches Diameter... 1 f> „ 4 

Pocket Ditto, in Cases i.. 7 6„ 2 2 

Ditto, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, and 21 inches Diameter 2 12 6 „ 22 

Quadrants of Altitude for Celestial and Terrestial Globes, according 

to the Diameter of the Globes , :... 1 6„ 10 6 

Time Glasses, from 5 minutes' time to 4 hours... ...i various Prices. 

Ditto, common ....,♦ a Ditto. 

Log Glasses, 14 seconds' time, Mid 28 seconds 2 Oto 3 6 

Ditto, common «•..«..« ...«•.......*....... ; i,„\ various Prices. 

Egg Glasses ; .....i^.*. ......< ;..;..; Ditto. 

'^^^ AU kinds o/Nauiukd IrutrumenU deaned^ repaired, and a^uskd. 
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